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Duke  Students.  In  doing  so  we  feel  we  have  had  a 
small  part  in  aiding  you  to  realize  your  high  hopes 
for  the  future. 

It  is  our  desire  to  continue  to  serve  you  now  and 
in  the  years  to  come. 
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editorial 

OUR  COVER  this  month  was 
done  by  Carolyn  Cather,  an 
East  Campus  sophomore. 
Carolyn  first  caught  our  attention 
last  spring  with  her  marvelous  illus¬ 
tration  for  Sue  McMullen’s  story, 
“Pity  the  Fishes”  (page  19).  Her  work 
is  characterized  by  an  intense  feeling 
of  energy  and  movement  that  is  so 
often  lacking  in  college  illustration. 
.\nother  example  of  her  work  is  seen 
in  the  illustration  for  the  story  “Man 
on  the  Hill”  in  this  issue. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  November  is  the  first  time 
many  of  us  are  able  to  vote  in  a 
national  election.  We  have  all  been 
told  many  times  by  our  elders  that 
we  are  the  future  leaders  of  the 
world,  and  we  like  to  believe  it,  and 
we  want  to  show  it.  Many  will  say 
that  it  isn’t  the  place  of  the  Archive 
to  worry  about  politics.  We  would 
like  to  tell  them  that  they  are  wrong. 
The  two  articles  on  Stevenson  and 
Eisenhower  are  written  by  two  “first- 
time”  voters — two  voting  college  stu¬ 
dents.  They  are,  perhaps,  not  typi¬ 
cal,  but  they  are  thoughtful  and  it 
is  important  that  they  be  printed. 
And  in  what  other  Duke  publication 
could  they  be  properly  printed? 
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Salkover,  Sidney  Smith,  Ron  Underwood,  Janet 
Weeks,  Bettie  Anne  Young. 
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Francis  F'ike,  upperclassman  from 
^Vest  Campus,  makes  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  issue  of  the  Ar¬ 
chive.  His  article,  “Wdiat  Breezes 
Borne”,  shows  an  alert  and  intelli¬ 
gent  ability  to  understand  the  me¬ 
chanics  and  function  of  poetry.  The 
subject  of  his  article,  by  the  way — 
Driftwood — was  written  by  Thomas 
Burnett  Swan,  Duke,  1950,  and  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  \'antage 
Press.  Francis  has  also  contributed 
one  of  his  own  poems  to  this  issue, 
“Love”. 
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In  this  issue  we  are  publishing 
tt\o  poems  by  members  of  the  fresh¬ 
man  class,  “Soliloquy  by  the  Sea”  by 
Janet  Weeks,  and  “Night  Rains”  by 
Lois  Duncan  Stcinmetz.  Lois  is  a 
fairly  regular  contributor  to  Seven¬ 
teen,  having  had  eight  short  stories 
published  by  them.  She  also  has  had 
poetry  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
Just  this  month  she  received  the 
first  prize  for  her  story  “Return”  in 
a  Sexjenteen  fiction  contest.  The 
story  will  appear  in  the  January 
1953  issue  of  Seventeen.  We  extend 
our  congratulations  to  Lois. 


★  ★  ★ 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
freshmen  who  sent  in  contributions 
for  this  issue,  but  which  don’t  ap¬ 
pear.  Their  manuscripts  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  them  with  staff  criticisms, 
and  any  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  will  be  very  happy  to  talk  over 
their  work  with  them.  We  hope  that 
these  and  other  freshmen  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  us  their  work. 

★  ★  ★ 

The  Freedom  F'oundation  is  offer¬ 
ing  awards  to  those  who  have,  by 
what  they  write,  do  or  say,  brought 
about  a  better  understanding  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  categories  cover  magazine 
articles,  cartoons,  college  campus  and 
community  programs,  editorials,  es¬ 
says,  photos,  addresses,  sermons,  and 
these  break  down  into  lesser  cate¬ 
gories.  Nolan  Rogers,  president  of 
MSG  A,  has  expressed  the  desire  for 
all  organizations  and  particular  in¬ 
dividuals  to  participate  in  this  con¬ 
test.  He  feels  that  each  organization 
on  campus  has  something  that  would 
fall  under  one  of  the  categories.  Con¬ 
tributions  can  date  back  over  the 
past  year.  The  awards  are  offered  in 
cash,  honor  medal  awards,  and  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  awards.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  Freedoms 
Foundation,  contact  Nolan  Rogers. 

— rr 
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What  hills  have  harbored 
What  breezes  borne 
What  currents  cast  you 
On  currents  sea-jorlorn? 

— Thomas  Hurnu t  Swann 


What  Breezes  Borne 


I  r  IS  ALWAYS  a  noteworthy  event  when  a  Duke 
alumnus  writes  a  book.  In  a  day  when  real  poetry 
is  scarce  and  true  poets  are  rare,  it  is  even  more 
noteworthy  when  a  Duke  alumnus  publishes  a  first 
volume  of  verse.  Thomas  Burnett  Swann  has  done  just 
that.  Driftwood,  which  he  entitled  his  first  volume, 
has  just  been  released  by  Vantage  Press. 

'Lhoinas  Burnett  Swann  is  a  Floridian  by  birth  and 
now  resides  in  Winter  Haven.  He  received  his  A.B. 
in  1950,  after  having  transferred  to  Duke  from  David¬ 
son  College.  While  a  student  at  Duke  he  w'as  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  ARtmivE,  and  four  of  the  poems  in  this 
book  first  appeared  in  the  Archive.  He  is  presently 
serving  in  the  Navy  as  a  personnel  specialist.  The 
book  jacket  reveals  his  hobbies  to  be  “the  study  of 
ancient  religions,  extra-sensory  perception,  and  the 
civilization  of  ancient  Crete.” 

Driftivood  contains  forty-two  lyrical  poems,  em¬ 
bracing  nature,  love,  death,  and  ancient  gods  (espe¬ 
cially  Pan),  as  sidiject  matter.  From  the  title  poem 
which  opens  the  book  to  a  ])oem  about  Pan  which 
closes  it,  these  themes  are  variously  treated  with  much 
sensitivity  and  skill.  Nature,  however,  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  theme,  and  allusions  to  it  color  all  the  poems. 
The  jxiet  sees  driftwood  on  a  sand  beach,  and  as  the 
mystery  of  its  presence  dawns  upon  him,  he  ask.s. 
What  hills  have  harbored 
W'hat  breezes  borne. 

What  currents  cast  you 
On  currents  sea-forlorn? 

and  then  likens  the  driftwood  to  himself,  and  his  own 
mystery  of  existence: 

Even  as  I, 

Shifting  on  the  gray  sands 
Beneath  a  hollow  sky 

The  jxigeant  of  the  changing  seasons  and  the  rela¬ 


by  FRANCIS  FIKE 


tionship  between  love  and  nature  recur  many  times. 
He  records  the  coming  of  Spring  and  expresses  the 
disappointment  that  the 

.  .  .  hasty  Marches  bring 
Their  Hush  to  all  the  earth  but  me. 
concluding  that  the  Spring  will  never  have  “Hush  and 
fragrance”  for  him  until  love  comes  with  it.  In  an 
excellent  sonnet  there  is  an  elaboration  of  an  idea  no 
doubt  derived  from  his  study  of  ancient  religions,  the 
idea  of  reincarnation.  He  holds  a  hibiscus  flower  in 
his  hand  and  imagines  it  to  have  been 

.  .  .  some  barbaric  flame-haired  queen  of  old 
Wdio  ruled,  reclined  in  regal  indolence 
The  primal  spendors  of  an  antique  land. 

He  ends  this  compact,  impressive  lyric  with  a  well- 
chosen  thought  which  completes  and  climaxes  the 
poem: 

W'ho  knows?  Perhaps  those  bees  that  wheel 
above 

Are  men,  once  spurned,  who  seek  again  her 
love! 

He  associates  the  inevitable  transience  of  the  sea,sons 
with  the  inevitable  transcience  of  life,  and  in  a  poem 
entitled  “Prarieland,”  nature  is  seen  to  support  and 
augment  love  in  heljiing  man  to  find 

.  .  .  the  God  jihilosophers  have  slain. 

But  jierhaps  the  most  significant  meaning  of  nature 
to  the  j)oet  is  revealed  in  a  poem  which  addresses 
Beauty,  (which  is  understood  to  be  the  beauty  of 
nature),  beseeching  it  to 

Glose  the  tawdry  world  away, 

.Mask  the  discords  of  the  day. 

Here,  then,  is  the  creed  of  one  who  seeks  relief  from 
the  “discordant,  tawdry”  world  by  losing  himself  in 
the  beauty  of  nature. 


OGTOBER,  1952 


-Most  of  die  poems  ivhich  treat  the  theme  of  love 
deal  with  its  ephemeral  nature.  By  far  the  best  poem 
in  the  collection  is  entitled  "Because  1  Loved  in 
Silence,"  ivhich  begins. 

My  lady  came  in  April, 

With  June  she  went  away. 

Because  1  loved  in  silence. 

She  lingered  just  a  May. 

Here  again  nature  has  been  used  in  the  symbolism, 
adding  charm  and  force  to  the  poem.  It  expresses  a 
universal  idea — to  “love  in  silence”  is  to  lose  love — 
in  unforgettable  imagery.  The  simplicity  and  purity 
of  this  poem  oiler  convincing  evidence  of  the  validity 
of  Mr.  Sivann’s  talent. 

The  ancient  god  Pan  plays  a  major  role  in  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  the  poet,  and  he  refers  to  that  god  in  four 
poems.  Pan  is  to  him  a  symbol  of  imagination,  the 
poetical  insight,  tvhich  man  lost  when  the  pagan  gods 
of  Greece  tvere  exposed  as  false.  He  mourns  the  flight 
of  Pan  and  wishes 

.  .  .  that  Pan  would  bring  again 
The  rvonderment  that  fled 
From  every  earthly  glade  and  glen 
'Wdien  gods  of  old  were  dead! 

In  another  poem,  the  hope  is  expressed  that  Pan  will 
return,  as  the  poet  tells  us  that  Pan  is  not  dead,  but 
only  sleeping.  The  powers  and  insights  of  imagina¬ 
tion  are  not  entirely  lost;  we  just  do  not  exercise  them. 
This  is  well  expressed  thusly: 

But  only  in  our  hearts  does  he  lie  slain. 

He  sleeps — and  waits — beneath  his  leaf-warm 
hill. 

"When  we  remember,  he  will  wake  again. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  blanket  criticism  of  a  book 
of  poetry,  because  each  individual  poem  is  a  work 
that  stands  alone,  and  requires  criticism  as  such.  Sev¬ 
eral  technical  difficulties  appear  here  and  there  in  the 
poems,  which  no  doubt  will  disappear  as  Mr.  Swann 
continues  to  improve  his  skill  and  technique.  In  one 
instance  there  is  a  failure  to  extend  the  image  that 
was  begun  in  the  first  part  of  a  poem  to  a  logical  con¬ 
clusion.  This  difficulty  occurs  in  only  one  poem,  “To 
Chase  One  White  December’s  Chill,”  in  which  two 
excellent  stanzas  are  ruined  and  left  incomplete  by 
the  introduction,  in  the  third  stanza,  of  an  entirely 


netv  image,  almost  cryptic  in  its  meaning,  leaving  the 
reader  confused  and  uncertain  as  to  the  poet’s  pur¬ 
pose.  There  is  also  evident  throughout  the  book  a 
tendency  to  over-use  alliteration,  especially  in  dealing 
tvith  s  sounds,  which  are  very  difficult  to  handle  and 
produce  an  unpleasant  effect  when  used  improperly: 
setting  sun  of  sorrow.  Such  clashing  sibilants,  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  poem  that  is  read  aloud,  irritate  rather  than 
please  the  ear.  There  is  also,  in  several  instances,  a 
use  of  words  or  phrases  which  are  too  vague  to  have 
real  meaning  in  the  context  of  a  poem,  such  as  “wind 
and  sudden  summer-wise,”  or  “noonlit  lake’s  lost 
blue.”  These  phrases  are  much  too  vague  to  use  in 
poetry  that  attempts  to  express  ideas  with  simplicity 
and  clarity.  There  is  an  occasional  use  of  words  that 
convey  little  if  any  meaning  to  the  reader.  For  in¬ 
stance,  “mellow  river.”  (When  is  a  river  mellow?)  A 
flower  is  said  to  “redly  flaunt”;  “redly”  is  a  poor  word 
to  have  chosen  as  a  modifier  of  such  an  expressive 
verb.  In  one  poem  there  is  the  use  of  the  word 
“storied,”  which  is  obviously  too  cliche  for  use  in  an 
original  poem;  it  fails  to  clarify  the  noun  which  fol¬ 
lows. 

On  the  whole,  however,  these  poems  embody  the 
principles  which  are  necessary  for  lasting  poetry.  Here 
is  a  simple,  clear  expression  of  genuine  feelings  which 
the  poet  wants  to  share  with  others;  expression  in  the 
traditional  manner  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  and  not  in 
the  meaningless  gibberish  that  has  characterized  the 
work  of  some  contemporary  poets — a  gibberish  with 
neither  beauty  nor  worth.  The  rhythms  employed  in 
these  poems  are  fresh  and  varied:  there  is  no  me¬ 
chanical  monotony  here.  New  stanza  forms  and  metre 
combinations  have  created  charming,  impressive  ef¬ 
fects.  Here  are  poems  to  be  read  aloud  for  their  rich 
word  music,  poems  to  be  remembered  for  the  message 
they  transmit,  utilizing  the  poetical  devices  which  long 
tradition  has  proven  successful.  These  are  poems 
which  succeed  in  capturing  that  elusive  spirit  that 
hovers  over  the  poetry  of  simplicity,  clarity,  music. 
Driftwood  is  a  mine  of  rich,  traditional  poetry.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Thomas  Burnett  Swann  will  continue 
to  write  in  this  manner,  and  that  this  first  volume  will 
not  be  his  last. 
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7'he  rains  came  down  from  the  hills  tonight — 

The  wild  rains  came  without  a  sound 
And  woke  the  grass  in  the  steaming  ground, 

And  where  they  passed  the  streams  grew  wide 
And  tumbled  from  the  mountain  side. 

A  river  rose  out  of  its  bed;  NIGHT  RAINS 

And  where  the  weary  fields  lay  dead 

Young  green  things  came  alive  again  hy  Duncmi  Steiuinelz 

And  lay  there,  laughing,  in  the  rain. 

From  silent  hills  the  rains  came  down 
And  fell  all  night  upon  the  town 
Where  we  lay,  lost  in  careless  sleep. 

While  valleys  filled  and  seas  grew  deep. 


SOLILOQUY  BY  THE  SEA 

hy  Janet  W'eehs 


What  did  you  leave  l)y  the  seashore,  Feadi? 

Lhider  the  sands  on  a  little-known  heath? 

few  dark  coins  and  a  rusty  sword, 

,\  leather  whip  and  a  length  of  cord? 

Where  did  you  go  when  the  rest  of  your  men 
Sunk  to  the  sands  not  to  fight  back  again? 

Where  are  your  riches,  your  loot  from  your  tjuests? 
On  the  floor  of  the  ocean  in  green-brass  bound  chests? 
Where  are  your  women,  your  wines  and  your  love 
Of  flying  the  seas  with  your  sails  spread  above? 
W'here  is  the  daring  that  made  you  well  known? 

Has  all  of  the  hister  of  pirate  tlays  flown? 

What  did  you  leave  by  the  seashore.  Teach? 

.\  few  pearl  white  boues  on  a  coral-washed  beach. 
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SI’RIXCi  ClAME  early.  The  smells  of  wisteria  and 
cut  grass  \vhich  pervaded  everything  were  like 
remembrances  of  some  delicious  guilty  secret. 
Sometimes  when  Lelia  forgot  about  the  spring  for  a 
few  moments,  a  fresh  breeze  would  come  from  the 
direction  of  the  Jordans'  fence  and  the  scent  of  wis¬ 
teria  woidd  be  so  sweet  and  heavy  that  she  would 
^\•ant  to  lie  down  on  the  grass  and  sniff  audibly  and 
eat  stra\\berry  ice  cream  from  a  cone — all  at  the  same 
time.  But  of  course  she  couldn’t  do  that,  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  Elmland  woidd  not  have  thought  it  the  proper 
decorum  for  the  minister’s  young  wife.  Nevertheless, 
the  smell  of  ivisteria  ivas  probably  what  made  her 
want  to  go  on  the  picnic — that  and  the  fact  that  she 
is'as  very  young.  It  was  Saturday,  though,  and  her 
husband  Gil  couldn’t  go,  as  he  had  to  prepare  his 
sermon.  Anyivay,  he  ivas  older,  and  he  didn’t  care  so 
much  about  picnics  and  wisteria  and  things  like  that. 

But  neither  Lelia  nor  her  stepson  was  very  old,  so 
they  had  packed  a  basket  of  fried  chicken  and  sand- 
iviches  and  watery  lemonade  and  headed  for  Mr. 
La-wson’s  vacant  meadow  adjoining  his  home  on  the 
edge  of  town.  Mr.  Lawson  was  a  deacon  in  the  church, 
and  they  had  known  he  wouldn’t  mind.  It  was  early 
April,  and  the  sun  was  a  sort  of  spring-dim  over  the 
prickly  new  grass  of  the  clearing.  One  solitary  cloud 
floated  in  the  sky  like  a  big  puff  of  smoke,  and  the 
large  red  barn  along  with  the  tall  pines  w'hich  circled 
the  field  gave  Lelia  a  feeling  of  being  protected.  The 
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two  hail  finished  eating  and  were  sprawled  on  the 
grass  like  two  big  floppy  sleepy  dolls — the  kind  that 
have  a  space  inside  them  for  little  girls’  pajamas. 

Lelia  turned  over  on  her  stomach  and  eyed  the 
hundreds  of  ants  crawling  on  a  crumb-sprinkled  piece 
of  wax  paper,  as  she  hummed  something  which  vague¬ 
ly  resembled  “Onward,  Christian  Soldiers.”  All  around 
were  scattered  the  remains  of  the  picnic,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  crumpled  piece  of  wax  paper  skittered 
across  the  grass. 

“They’re  like  the  people  in  Gil’s  church,”  she  said. 

“Who  are?”  mumbled  Matt  from  several  feet  away. 

“Who  do  you  think?  The  ants.” 

“How?” 

“Well,  you  know.  They’re  busy,  kind  of.”  She  fixed 
a  sage  eye  on  a  fat  little  creature  carrying  an  enor¬ 
mous  crumb. 

The  boy  flung  over  on  his  side  and  looked  at  her. 
“No,  I  don’t  think  they  are  like  them.”  He  looked  at 
her  seriously,  as  though  he  were  very  old  and  wise, 
and  she  were  as  young  as  the  spring  itself.  “Ants  are 
harmless,  Lelia,”  he  said. 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Matt,”  she  said,  as  one 
side  of  her  mouth  curved  upward. 

Matt  grinned  at  her  and  blinked  his  lazy  green 
eyes  with  the  yellow  specks  in  them.  “Why  Mother, 
dear,”  he  mocked. 

Lelia  didn’t  say  anything.  She  only  sat  up  very 
straight  and  tried  to  look  like  her  husband’s  old  great- 
aunt  Maria,  who  people  said  had  a  frozen  face.  But 
actually  she  didn’t  look  stern  or  old,  or  even  her  own 
age  of  twenty-three — four  years  older  than  the  boy.  A 
gust  of  wind  had  blown  a  flyaway  curl  of  mahogany- 
colored  hair  across  her  mouth,  and  she  smoothed  the 
yellow  cotton  dress  over  a  body  which  was  thin  and 
young  with  flat  hips  and  small  high  breasts. 

Matt  turned  over  on  his  back  again  and  closed  his 
eyes.  For  a  moment  Lelia  looked  at  him  as  though  she 
were  going  to  say  something  quarrelsome  like,  “If  you 
won’t  play  my  way,  then  I’m  going  home.”  But  she 
didn’t,  of  course,  for  only  children  did  things  like 
that,  and  besides,  she  couldn’t  stay  mad  very,  long 
when  she  looked  at  the  boy.  His  jaw  was  square  and 
strong  like  a  man’s,  but  a  whisper  of  little-boy  softness 
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lingered  about  his  wide  mouth.  That  was  why  she 
loved  him,  Telia  thought.  He  was  like  Gil — a  man 
and  yet  a  boy.  And  soon  Gil  and  she  would  have 
more  children,  who  wouUl  really  belong  to  her,  and 
she  wonld  love  them  very  much,  and  then  she  wonld 
belong  to  the  town  and  to  the  church  people,  and 
they  would  love  her  instead  of  saying  that  she  was 
too  young  for  Gil.  It  was  a  simple  thing. 

P'rom  the  direction  of  the  town  came  the  sound  of 
a  train  whistle.  It  was  somehow  like  the  cry  of  a  man 
falling  from  a  high  place,  and  it  reminded  Telia  of 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  she  would  wake  u]j  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  when  the  train  jerked  to  a 
stop.  She  woidd  almost  fall  olf  the  seat,  but  her 
mother  would  catch  her  and  make  soft  mother-noises 
until  she  w'ent  back  to  sleep.  It  had  all  been  her 
daddy’s  fault  because  he  had  been  an  army  man  and 
the  family  had  had  to  move  every  few  months.  It 
seemed  that  .she  had  always  been  riding  .somewhere 
on  a  train  and  it  had  been  dark  and  the  whistle  had 
sounded  like  a-  man  falling.  Perhajts  it  shoukl  have 
been  an  adventure.  But  Telia  had  wanted  to  live 
always  in  the  same  house  and  smell  the  same  wisteria 
outside  her  window  every  spring. 

No,  nothing  had  ever  stayed  the  same.  Her  child¬ 
hood  was  a  motley  memory  of  houses  with  the  furni¬ 
ture  being  moved  out,  and  a  Raggedy  Ann  doll  that 
she  had  always  carried  with  her,  and  her  mother’s 
whispers  in  the  shaking,  moving,  jerking  nights  on 
the  train. 

Telia  ])ushed  her  hair  out  of  her  eyes  again  and 
stretched  out  on  her  back.  The  ground  was  rough 
and  hard  beneath  her  feet,  and  the  new  stubs  of  grass 
tickled  her  skin  when  .she  wiggled  her  toes.  .She 
smiled  as  she  thought  of  her  mother.  She  was  a  mother 
now,  herself,  to  this  tall,  skinny  boy  nearly  her  own 
age.  His  mouth  was  slightly  ojjen  now  as  he  slept, 
and  he  looked  very  young  and  vidnerable.  It  sur- 
pri.sed  her  oddly  to  think  that  his  own  mother  had 
died  when  he  was  a  baby.  He  had  missed  the  mother- 
noises  in  the  night. 
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But  in  a  way  she  was  glad.  She  felt  a  guilty  deej) 
gladness  because  it  had  been  so  long  ago  and  she 
could  know  that  Gil  was  far  away  in  time  from  that 
first  wife — that  their  own  love  was  not  just  a  small 
bright  thing  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by  the  death  of 
Matt’s  mother. 

She  moved  over  a  little  and  jhllowed  her  head  on 
Matt’s  leg.  All  her  thoughts  were  mixed  up  in  her 
sleepiness  like  all  the  smells  in  spring.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  let  the  stillness  creep  over  her  ami  spread 
through  her.  She  and  Gil  together  and  their  love  for 
each  other.  He  was  forty.  But  she  was  twelve  and 
sixty  and  any  age.  Time  was  as  meaningless  as  a 
shallow  on  a  sun  dial.  If  he  could  only  kiiow  how 
she  wanted  to  belong  to  the  peoj)le  in  the  rambling 
white  houses  with  the  gingerbreail  trimmings.  If  they 
would  accept  her  as  his  wife.  She  would  be  good  and 
not  shock  the  church  people  with  her  short  dresses. 
She  woidil  forget  somehow  that  it  was  s|)ring  and  she 
tvoidd  ignore  the  smell  of  wisteria  that  made  her  want 
to  walk  down  the  street  whistling  a  tune.  Becau.se  she 
loved  the  big  white  houses  .  .  .  and  the  cool  dim 
church  with  Gil  in  the  pulpit  .  .  .  and  because  .she 
hated  trains. 

Half-asleep,  Telia  sat  up  for  a  moment  and  gazed 
at  Matt,  who  was  a  jiart  of  Gil  and  the  white  hon.ses. 
Tightly  she  ptit  her  cheek  against  his,  he  was  such  a 
boy.  .\s  she  lay  back  ilown  and  closed  her  eyes,  she 
saw  Mrs.  Tawson  going  towards  the  barn. 

Telia  awoke  and  the  smell  of  wisteria  had  lonie 
down  the  road  from  the  jordans’  fence.  'Fhe  one 
ptilly  clotul  in  the  sky  had  become  a  heavy  gray 
blanket,  and  the  air  was  pregnant  with  approaching 
rain.  \Vith  a  feeling  of  heaviness  she  sat  up  and 
stretched  her  cramped  back. 

“Matt,”  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  “Matt,  it’s 
time  to  go  home.” 

The  boy  o])ened  his  sleepy  green  eyes  ami  stared 
blankly.  Yawtiing,  he  stumbled  to  his  feet  and  held 
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om  his  hand  to  Lelia.  Lelia  got  up  and  they  gathered 
the  picnic  things  in  their  arms  and  started  to  walk 
home.  The  wind  and  the  smell  of  rain  brought  a 
chill  to  the  air  that  made  them  shiver. 

“Mavbe  we've  gotten  too  old  for  picnics,”  Afatt  said. 

“But  it  was  nice  before  tve  went  to  sleep  and  woke 
up  cross,”  she  said. 

"Maybe  I  ate  too  much.  My  stomach  feels  funny.” 

“But  the  ants  xcere  like  the  church  people,”  Lelia 
laughed. 

Matt  didn’t  say  anything  to  that,  so  they  swung 
along  quietly,  anxious  in  a  way  to  get  home  to  Gil 
and  the  big  rvhite  comfortable  house,  away  from  the 
spring  that  had  become  uncertain. 

Jefferson  Street  was  long  and  wide  with  big  green 
elm  trees  on  each  side  which  veiled  the  white  frame 
houses  of  the  solid  citizens  from  outsiders  who  didn’t 
live  there,  but  merely  passed  along  the  street.  Lelia 
remembered  how  afraid  she  had  been  when  Gil 
brought  her  home  and  she  had  known  that  the  people 
would  think  that  she  belonged  outside.  But  Gil  had 
taken  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  cool  white 
house  as  though  he  had  built  it  for  her.  The  people 
had  come  that  evening  and  had  given  her  a  welcome 
jDarty,  and  she  had  scarcely  glimpsed  their  hurt  that 
Gil  had  not  taken  one  of  their  daughters  for  his  wife. 
She  had  felt  good  then  until  she  had  met  Mrs.  Lawson. 

“We’re  so  happy  to  have  you,  my  dear,”  the  woman 
had  cooed,  her  great  fat  face  creased  with  a  smile. 

“Thank  you  so  much,”  Lelia  had  said,  taking  Mrs. 
Lawson’s  hand. 

“I  just  hope  you’re  happy  here.  But  like  I  always 
say — the  life  of  a  preacher’s  wife  is  hard.  And  doubly 
so,  I  guess,  with  two  men  in  the  house.”  She  gestured 
towards  Matt,  who  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
Gil. 

“Oh  no,  Mrs.  Lawson.  That  should  make  life 
doubly  interesting,”  Lelia  had  said  in  an  attempt  to 
save  Matt  from  feeling  like  the  third  person  in  a 
tennis  game. 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you’re  mature  for  your  age.  You’ll 
be  all  right,  dear.  Don’t  worry  about  it.  Like  I 
always  say — life  isn’t  any  bed  of  roses.” 

Mrs.  Lawson  had  moved  away  with  those  cheery 
words,  and  the  conversation  had  left  a  sour  taste  in 
Lelia’s  mouth.  But  after  the  guests  had  left  and  she 
and  Gil  had  gone  up  the  long  dark  stairway  and  he 
had  told  her  that  this  was  her  home  now,  she  had 
been  calm  and  she  had  remembered  the  nights  at  the 
beach  where  they  had  met  and  the  swoosh  of  the 
waves  on  the  sand  the  night  Gil  had  told  her  he 
wantd  to  take  her  home  to  Elmland.  She  had  known 
then  that  she  could  make  herself  belong.  Because  she 


loved  him  and  he  was  everything  that  was  warm  and 
strong  and  good.  And  he  wasn’t  afraid. 

She  and  Matt  started  up  the  worn  flagstone  path 
towards  their  house.  The  twilight  was  blue  now  and 
a  cool  wind  was  blowing  from  the  east.  The  sounds 
of  the  crickets  tvere  muted,  as  though  they  too  felt 
the  chill  in  the  air.  The  house  loomed  uncharacteris¬ 
tically  dark,  with  only  a  small  light  on  in  the  window 
of  the  study. 

“I  think  I  won’t  go  in  now,  Lelia,”  said  Matt,  stop¬ 
ping  suddenly. 

Surprised,  she  looked  at  him.  “Aren’t  you  going  to 
be  here  for  dinner?” 

“I’m  not  hungry.  I  think  I’ll  just  go  over  to  Vick’s. 
There’s  a  good  ball  game  tonight.” 

“Okay.  I’ll  take  the  things  in.  I  enjoyed  the  picnic,” 
Lelia  said,  as  though  she  wasn’t  sure  she  meant  it. 

“Me  too.  See  you  later.  I’ll  check  the  water  heater 
when  I  come  in.”  He  handed  her  the  food  hamper 
and  started  down  the  street. 

Lelia  frowned  as  she  walked  up  the  wide  stone  steps. 
Maybe  she  was  getting  too  old  for  picnics.  And  now 
she  wouldn’t  have  time  to  fix  Gil  a  warm  supper. 

“Darn,”  she  said  as  she  tripped  over  the  rubber  mat 
which  said  Welcome  in  big  white  letters. 

She  pushed  open  the  big  door  and  stepped  into  the 
dim,  carpeted  hall.  It  seemed  cold  now  from  the 
change  in  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  smelled  strong¬ 
ly  of  old  rugs  and  damp  walls. 

“Gil,”  she  called. 

Cofitiniied  on  Page  22 


LOVE 

Love  wanes  not  off  to  nothingness  when  love 
Is  not  returned,  like  petals  of  a  rose 
That  summer’s  flight  had  spurned  and  sun  above 
Had  burned.  No.  Rather,  like  the  brook  that  flows 
Cool,  cavernous,  and  swift,  the  passion  goes 
On  ringing  down  the  valley  of  the  heart; 

Arush  with  winter’s  crystalline,  cold  snows, 

And  merry  with  the  urgency  of  mart. 

Each  sight,  each  dream  of  wealth  well  plays  its  part. 
As  if  a  ray  of  sunshine  on  the  breath 
Of  winter’s  ice,  whose  melted  waters  dart. 

Heedless,  even  to  the  falls  of  death. 

If  this  be  but  a  leaf  from  fancy  blown. 

Then  seeds  of  love  in  man  were  never  sown. 

— Francis  Fike 
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by  Dennis  Marks 


D  is  Drama  born  B.C.  in  some 
Atlienic  glen 

And  mourned  as  dead  and  buried 
every  lueek  or  tiuo  since  then. 

— from  “Broadway  Alphabet” 
by  yVrnold  Horwitt 

HIS  IS  one  of  those  weeks 
that  Mr.  Horwitt  was  talking 
about.  Unfortunately,  the 
mourning  and  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  seems  to  bear  more  weight 
this  week  than  in  others  previous, 
leading  many  to  I)elieve  that  the 
funeral  is  not  so  far  off. 

Some  of  the  reasons  that  are  caus¬ 
ing  show  people  to  speak  of  Drama, 
or  the  I'lieatre,  in  the  past  tense 
these  days  are  beginning  to  pack 
some  punch.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
there  have  been  technological  de¬ 
velopments  in  television  and  movie¬ 
making,  but  instead,  that  these  de¬ 
velopments  are  being  taken  seriously 
as  a  threat  to  the  waning  existance 
of  tire  legitimate  stage.  Take  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  very  newest  movie  rage 
and  drama  nemisis.  Cinerama. 

Cinerama,  according  to  all  critics 
is  the  most  progressive  step  in  the 
motion  picture  field  since  the  advent 


of  sound.  It  is  the  successftd  creation 
and  projection  of  the  third  dimen¬ 
sion  onto  the  screen.  By  successful  it 
is  meant  that  the  audience  does  not 
have  to  wear  any  special  eye  glasses 
to  view  the  film  as  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  done  in  other  “three  dimen- 
sion”-type  films.  Cinerama,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  Lowel  Thomas  and  Meriam 
C.  Cooper — the  former  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  better  known  radio  commenta¬ 
tors,  and  the  latter  a  Hollywood  pro¬ 
ducing  great — is  now  being  shown  at 
a  single  theatre  in  New  Y’ork  City, 
and  is  extracting  adjectives  and  su¬ 
perlatives  from  everyone  who  views 
it. 

Being  as  non-technical  as  possible, 
Canerama  gives  the  third  dimension 
effect  by  being  shown  on  the  largest 
screen  ever  employed  for  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  motion  pictures.  It  is 
fifty-one  feet  wide  by  twenty-six  feet 
high,  spreading  across  the  whole 
front  of  the  auditorinm  in  a  full 
semi-circular  arc.  The  film  is  pro¬ 
jected  from  three  different  projec¬ 
tors,  each  casting  its  image  on  one- 
third  of  this  giant  screen  and  dove¬ 
tailing  smoothly  so  that  the  eye  sees 


an  enormous  145  ilegree  jianormic 
picture. 

Cinerama  also  uses  what  is  known 
as  multiple  sound,  which  means  that 
the  accompanying  sounds  of  the  pic¬ 
ture — the  music,  natural  sounds,  and 
tlialogue — are  fired  at  the  audience 
from  outlets  all  around  the  theatre. 
In  other  words,  if  a  singer  is  singing 
on  the  right  side  of  the  screen,  the 
voice  would  be  heard  coming  from 
that  side.  And  in  symphony  orches¬ 
tra,  the  sound  of  the  tympanies 
would  emanate  from  their  proper 
position  in  the  orchestra,  as  would 
the  violins,  wind  instruments,  etc. 
The  over-all  immense  effect,  if  not 
thirtl  dimensional  in  it,self,  gives 
that  same  eflect  by  placing  the  au¬ 
dience  right  in  the  middle  of  what¬ 
ever  is  going  on. 

One  of  the  setptences  in  the  first 
Cinerama  film  that  is  now  on  display 
is  one  full  act  of  a  famous  opera.  It 
was  photographed  in  its  entirety 
with  no  attempt  ;it  special  photo¬ 
graphic  effects.  The  audience  views 
it  as  if  they  were  seeing  it  produced 
on  a  stage;  this  part  of  Cinerama’s 
first  film  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
effective,  and  this  is  the  part  that  is 
frightening  Drama  into  a  quick  cof¬ 
fin,  for  the  resjionse  from  the  hust¬ 
lers  in  the  theatre  world  was  instan¬ 
taneous. 

“No  more  road  companies!”  they 
shouted  only  last  week.  “Instead  we 
can  photograph,  via  Cinerama,  a 

Continued  on  Page  23 
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IBS  sm  Fism 

by  Lee  Edwards 


HE  Lri'TL.E  boy  sat  slouched 
in  the  dinv  maroon  seat  oT 
the  speeclint>  train.  He  sat 
alone  n  ith  a  small  black  leather  baj> 
Ivinj;  on  the  clirtv  maroon  carpet 
beneath  him.  He  had  a  round  lace 
and  blonde  hair  that  eras  slightly 
tousled.  He  Avore  a  dark  bine  suit 
w  ith  a  Arhite  collar  that  Avas  smndged 
liom  the  dirt  ol  the  seat.  Carelnlly 
tlie  little  boA  pointed  a  siher  toy 
gnn  at  a  red  hat  leather  that  Acas 
sticking  aboA  C  a  seat  doA\  n  the  aisle. 

"Bang!”  he  yelled.  The  feather 
AvaAered  but  did  not  fall.  “Betcha 
Hopalong  conlcla  done  it  Avith  a 
mirror  and  shootin’  OAcr  his  .shonl- 
cler,”  he  said  to  himself. 

A  condnetor  dressed  in  a  bine 
suit  Avalked  by  Arith  a  ticket  puncher 
in  his  hand  and  smiled  at  the  little 
boy.  The  little  boy  smiled  back  at 
him  and  then  jDiessed  the  trigger  of 
his  pistol. 

“Bang!”  he  shouted.  ‘‘You’re  a 
dead  Indian  chief,  and  I’m  the  sol¬ 
dier  captain.”  .  .  .  "Woncler  hoAv 
many  Indians  Hopalong  killed?  he 
asked  himself.  Betcha  it’s  a  lot  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  other  riders  on  the 
train  turned  around  to  see  the  little 
boy  Acith  the  silver  gun.  He  smiled 
at  them  until  he  saAV  another  small 
boy  look  around  the  corner  of  a 
dirty  maroon  seat  and  stick  out  his 
tongue  at  him.  He  raised  the  gun 
and  pulled  the  trigger  once,  tAvice, 
three  times.  He  pulled  the  trigger 
until  he  Avas  sure  that  the  other 
little  boy  Avould  bother  him  no 
more.  The  smooth  metal  of  the  gun 
Avas  soothing  in  his  hand. 

A  colored  man  in  a  dirty  AAdiite 
jacket  and  black  pants  that  Avere 
smocjth  from  Avear  at  the  knees  and 
on  the  bcjttom  came  through  the 
car  saying:  ‘‘Sanchviches,  cold  drinks. 
Candy  bars.”  The  little  boy  reached 
into  his  pocket  for  the  tA\aj  dollars 
that  his  mother  had  given  him. 

He  munched  contentedly  on  the 
chocolate  bar  and  took  a  sip  from 
the  pale  orange  drink  that  he  had 
bought.  He  burped  and  giggled,  but 

Jllustrated  by  A.  KJNCr 


stopped  Avhen  he  saAV  a  young  man 
in  a  broAvn  suit  and  a  broAvnish  tie 
looking  at  him.  He  smiled  at  the 
man  and  the  young  Avoinan  Avho  Avas 
sitting  next  to  him.  The  young  cou¬ 
ple  came  over  and  sat  in  the  seat 
opposite  to  him. 

“^Vhat  are  you  doing  here  on  this 
train  all  by  yourself,  young  man?” 
asked  the  husband. 

‘‘I’m  going  to  see  my  grandma,  and 
mommy  and  daddy  couldn’t  come 
because  they  have  to  earn  money.” 
He  AA'rinkled  his  nose  Avhen  the 
young  woman  touched  the  top  of 
his  head. 

“Oh,  Bob!”  she  exclaimed.  “Isn’t 
he  cute?  What’s  your  name?”  she 
asked. 

“Jimmy  MeadoAvs,”  he  answered. 

For  the  next  half  hour  they  chat¬ 
ted.  Jimmy  would  ask  them  some¬ 
thing,  and  they  Avould  always  an- 
SAver  him  with  a  serious  face  as 
though  they  believed  he  could  un¬ 
derstand  what  they  said;  but  of 
course  he  was  just  a  little  boy.  He 
Avas  so  excited  that  he  twirled  the 
silver  pistol  around  and  around  on 
his  finger  until  it  Avas  a  circle  of 
spotted  Avhite.  The  couple  admired 
the  toy  gun,  and  Jimmy  replied  that 
it  was  his  favorite.  But  soon  the 
train  pulled  into  Creedmoor,  and 
the  couple  had  to  leave.  The  little 
boy  waved  through  the  window  at 
them. 

He  felt  all  good  inside.  Games 
and  ice  cream  and  candy  and  comic 
books  and  everything  good  was  roll¬ 
ing  around  inside  him.  They  had 
liked  him.  Words  and  sentences  and 
an,swers  and  questions  and  serious 
faces  and  cocked  heads  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  his  mind.  He  wanted  to 


be  grown-up.  Places  to  see  and 
things  to  do  whirled  up  into  a  col¬ 
umn  of  dust  that  seeemd  to  be  car¬ 
rying  him  higher  and  higher.  He 
was  going  to  be  grown-up,  and  then 
he  wouldn’t  have  to  see  kids.  He 
wouldn’t  have  to  see  their  red 
tongues  that  looked  at  him  or  the 
loud  shrill  sounds  that  they  threw 
at  him,  trying  to  hurt  him  and  make 
him  real  sick  so  he  wouldn’t  get 
grown-up.  But  he  coidd  hurt  them 
too  because  he  had  the  pistol,  and 
he  would  kill  all  of  them.  They 
couldn’t  hurt  him  then. 

Jimmy  wanted  to  see  more  of  the 
speeding  train.  It  went  so  fast  that 
outside  a  big  barn  faded  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  a  few  seconds.  He  pushed 
the  heavy  door  that  opened  onto  the 
platform  between  the  cars  and 
stejrped  across  the  rocking  connect¬ 
ing  floor  and  threw  his  weight 
against  the  door  at  the  other  end. 
It  was  like  entering  another  world. 

The  clean  dark  green  carpet  cov¬ 
ered  the  length  of  the  long  car. 
Softly  talking  people  relaxed  in  the 
leather  chairs  and  lounges  that  were 
on  either  side.  Lamps  with  bright 
bulbs  emitted  light  for  the  readers, 
and  the  pale  rays  shone  through  the 
glasses  of  amber  liquid  that  rested 
on  the  dark  tables.  A  colored  man 
stood  at  one  end  of  the  car  behind 
a  counter  and  poured  colored  waters 
together  in  a  glass  and  took  money 
for  them.  Jimmy  was  attracted  by 
the  clean  white  jacket  that  he  wore, 
and  the  white  teeth  that  gleamed 
like  the  surface  of  a  new  bathtub. 
As  he  walked  toward  the  negro,  his 
feet  sank  slightly  in  the  soft  carpet, 
and  he  felt  a  shiver  of  delight  go 
thrf)ugh  him  at  such  richnes.s. 
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“Well,  suh,”  said  the  bartender, 
“W'hat  can  I  fix  you?  How  about  a 
nice  (old  drink  ol  lemonade?  ^Vith 
lots  ol  sugar,”  he  added  invititigly. 

“Okay,”  the  boy  agreed  readily. 
“Hut  1  can’t  |)ay  you  as  much  as 
those  other  people  did  lor  their 
lemonade.” 

little  contused,  the  black  boy 
answered,  “That’s  all  right  ’cause  we 
only  charge  young  men  half  price.” 

The  little  boy  .sat  in  a  .soft  chair 
and  jmt  the  sweating  glass  on  the 
stand  beside  him.  He  gazed  about 
him  at  the  grown-ups.  Calm,  self- 
asstired,  they  sat  and  talked.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  get  out  of  Ko¬ 
rea  before  it’s  too  late.”  Jimmy  ad- 
ndred  them  becatise  they  knew  how 
to  live  and  where  to  get  rich  things. 
“Automobile  prices  are  going  up, 
sure.  Hut  I  know  where  I  can  get  a 
Huick  for  almost  nothing,  f  did 
.something  once  for  a  dealer  and 
he  .  .  .”  “I’m  telling  you,  Joe,  she 
had  the  cutest  pair  you’ve  ever 
seen!”  He  was  so  anxious  to  grow 
up  and  become  one  of  them.  He 
was  tired  of  being  told  that  he  woidd 


have  to  wait  until  he  was  older.  He 
took  a  sip  from  the  glass  and  then 
blew  through  the  straw  into  the 
drink.  He  watched  the  bubbles  rise 
to  the  to|). 

Some  bright-colored  magazines  lay 
on  a  table  near  by,  and  Jimmy 
opened  one  to  the  middle.  He  grew 
tired  of  looking  at  the  pages,  and 
then  he  thought  of  .something.  He 
beat  his  fist  against  the  .seat  of  the 
chair.  Nothing  happened.  A  frown 
creased  his  face,  and  he  began  to  hit 
the  chair  as  hard  as  he  could.  Some 
dust  rose  weakly  into  the  air,  and 
he  grunted  in  .satisfaction.  fie 
jumjred  clown  from  the  chair  and 
walked  toward  a  sign  that  read, 
“Dining  Car.”  As  he  passed  through 
the  long  corridor  to  the  dining  car, 
he  drtimmed  his  fingers  against  the 
metal  sides.  .  .  .  Wonder  how  fast 
Hojxdong’s  hcjrse  can  go?  he  thought 
to  himself  .  .  . 

I’he  host  at  the  entrance  of  the 
dining  car  smiled  at  Jimmy  and  led 
him  to  a  table  where  three  .soldiers 
sat.  The  little  boy  smiled  back  at 
the  host  and  then  took  a  deep  breath 


when  he  saw  he  was  sitting  next  to 
.some  real  .soldiers.  He  had  never 
been  close  to  any  before,  and  he 
ivas  so  excited  that  he  forgot  to  look 
at  the  menu. 

“Do  you  carry  a  gun  all  the  time?” 
Jimmy  asked  the  .soldier  beside  him. 
“Have  you  ever  run  out  of  bullets 
when  they  were  charging  at  you?” 
His  eyes  began  to  glisten,  and  he 
scpiirmed  in  his  seat.  Jimmy  talked 
so  fast  that  his  words  ran  together. 
l>ut  the  soldiers  didn’t  laugh  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  how  a  boy  hates  to 
be  laughed  at. 

“Have  you  really  seen  some  of  the 
bad  ones  and  shot  at  them?”  the  boy 
asked.  “Weren’t  you  scared?  How 
many  of  them  were  there?  I  bet 
you’re  brave  and  shot  a  lot  of  them.” 

The  yotmg  .soldiers  answered  Jim¬ 
my’s  (|uestions,  and  finally  Jimmy  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  hungry.  He- 
tween  bites  of  his  food  he  continued 
his  barrage  of  cpiestions.  A  curly- 
haired  soldier  made  a  joke  about  a 
fetrmer  sergeant,  a  n  d  everyone 
laughed  together,  Jimmy’s  giggle; 
rising  higher  than  the  others’  low 
chuckles.  The  boy  felt  that  he  too 
was  a  soldier,  and  a  warm  glow  went 
through  him.  He  kept  smiling  and 
laughing  until  his  mouth  hurt.  HtU 
the  hurt  was  good.  He  wanted  to 
shenv  his  new  friends  that  he  too 
could  shoot  someone  if  he  bothered 
him.  The  silver  pistol  was  not  really 
real,  but  they  would  understand  if 
he  showed  them  how  it  worked.  He 
felt  at  his  belt  for  the  gun.  It  was 
gone.  He  fumbled  around  his  waist 
for  the  silver  toy.  The  one  thing 
that  he  could  use  to  get  rid  of  the 
kids  that  tried  to  hurt  him  was  gone. 
What  would  he  do  if  they  stuck 
their  tongues  at  him?  What  would 
he  do  if  they  smiled  at  giown-ups, 
and  the  grown-ujrs  smiled  bac  k?  He 
felt  alone  and  helple.ss.  I'ears  start¬ 
ed  to  come  clown  his  cheeks,  and  he 
tiisted  the  salt  of  them  as  they  slid 
past  his  mouth. 

“W’hat’s  the  matter,  kid?”  asked 
one  of  the  soldiers. 

litit  the  words  only  made  jimmy 
C.outiuued  on  Page  2-i 
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N0\'EMBER  4,  1952,  brings  to  many  of  ns  for 
the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  a 
national  election.  This  is  an  important  re¬ 
sponsibility  tvhich  in  jrast  years  has  been  sadly  shirked 
by  a  great  proportion  of  our  citizens.  Today,  we  must 
not  neglect  or  underestimate  the  value  of  intelligently 
exercising  our  right  to  vote,  as  we  are  now  faced  with 
one  of  the  greatest  political  decisions  ever  to  exist  in 
the  history  of  our  nation.  We  stand  in  urgent  need 
of  honest,  intelligent  leadership,  a  change  in  political 
administration,  and  unity  of  purpose  and  action,  both 
on  the  domestic  and  foreign  front.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  is  the  one  man  who  can  provide  all  three  of 
these  goals,  thus  insuring  our  nation  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  needed  to  guide  us  through  these  ttirbident 
times. 

In  establishing  these  characteristics  as  those  which 
are  needed  in  the  years  facing  us,  1  have  included  the 
necessity  of  a  change  in  political  administration.  An 
examination  of  the  record  of  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion  will  make  it  evident  that  a  complete  change  is  for 
the  betterment  of  our  nation  as  a  whole.  Let  us  here 
review  quickly  and  find  conclusively  why  a  change  is 
necessary. 


Within  the  last  four  years,  the  American 
public  has  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
corriqjtion  within  the  federal  government 
exists  at  an  alarmingly  high  rate.  These  scan¬ 
dals  were  brought  forth  through  the  effort  of 
Senator  Fulbright  and  his  sub-committee.  Sen¬ 
ator  Williams  and  others.  When  Mr.  Truman 
heard  of  the  investigation  being  carried  on  by 
Senator  Fulbright,  he  commented  that  such  an 
investigation  was  “asinine.”  However,  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
teh  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the  R.  F.  C., 
and  other  governmental  bureaus  became  pub- 
licizeed,  the  results  of  Senator  Fulbright’s  did 
not  appeal  as  asinine  to  the  American  people 
as  our  President  would  have  wished  them  to. 
The  scandal  finally  extended  into  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  and  Mr.  Truman  belatedly  ap¬ 
pointed  Newbold  Morris  to  investigate,  but 
under  such  conditions  that  an  objective  probe 
was  impossible.  Attorney  General  McGrath  and  a  few 
other  notables  were  rid  of,  but  an  overall  cleanup  was 
not  exercised. 

Undoubtedly,  Governor  Stevenson  will  promise  to 
clean  up  the  “mess”  as  it  exists  today,  but  I  believe 
he  would  find  it  impossible.  A  Democratic  victory 
in  this  election  would  further  entrench  the  Fair  Deal 
bureauocracy  and  no  man,  being  a  part  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration,  could  evoke  the  clean  sweep 
which  is  necessary  to  again  right  the  conditions  preva¬ 
lent  In  Washington  today.  The  man  who  undertakes 
this  task  cannot  meet  with  success  if  he  is  being  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  party  under  which  these  conditions 
exist.  He  will  find  himself  bound  by  too  many  ties. 

Along  with  the  corruption  in  government,  we  have 
been  shocked  by  the  amount  of  Communist  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  Washington.  Again  when  investigations  were 
getting  too  close  to  home,  Mr.  Truman  ridiculed  the 
entire  idea.  When  the  investigation  of  such  men  as 
■Alger  Hiss  occurred,  Truman  termed  the  whole  thing 
nothing  more  than  “red  herring.”  Through  the  effort, 
for  the  most  part  of  Richard  Nixon,  Alger  Hiss  was 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted,  and  the  danger  of  the 

Continued  on  Page  18 
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Stevenson 

by  William  Louis-Dreyfus 


T 


iHE  PROBLEM  is  to  show  that  Adlai 
should  be  the  next  president. 

Ehe  first  word  in  any  such  undertak¬ 
ing  is  “how.”  I  thought  of  the  undertaking, 
then  of  the  word  and  came  to  what  at  first 
seemed  to  be  a  rather  consistent  and  precise 
solution:  to  compare  the  two  men  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  honesty,  wisdom,  party  affiliation, 
private  and  public  backers,  points  of  view, 
moral  beliefs,  religion,  and  even  glamor  — 
something  to  charm  Joe  Stalin  into  disinter¬ 
ested  passiveness. 

That  seemed  fine,  and  it  was  hne  until  after 
enthusiastically  dealing  wdth  Governor  Steven¬ 
son  1  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  gen¬ 
eral.  He  is  a  good  general,  I  thought,  a  five- 
star  general.  I  debated  whether  to  use  Richard 
Nixon’s  “He’s  a  great  man”  theme  for  my 
candidate,  but  then  w'as  not  sure  whome  it 
would  please  or  olfend.  I  thought  it  better, 
however,  to  leave  the  pure  phrase  pure  for  Bartlett’s 
Fatniliar  Quotations. 

VVe  must  place  this  argument  in  specific  time.  The 
Democrats  and  Stevenson  are  not  running  against 
Hoover.  The  Republicans  (both  generations)  and 
Eisenhower  are  not  running  against  Eranklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  or  Harry  Truman,  l  ire  governor  of  Illinois 
is  the  candidate.  The  Republicans  are  running  against 
him,  his  views,  his  ideas,  and  his  policies — all  of 
which  he  has  made  very  clear. 

With  all  this  in  mind,  we  come  to  those  big  words 
“captive,  prisoner,  and  puppet.”  I  cannot  blame  the 
Republicans  for  hoping.  It  seems  that  is  all  they  have 
left  of  their  own.  But  again  1  must  ask  how  he  is  a 
captive.  Is  he  Truman’s  captive,  labor’s  laptive,  the 
farmer’s  captive,  the  Negro’s  captive,  or  just  Alger 
Hiss’s  captive?  Eor  the  sake  of  a  good  rational  search 
of  truth  and  at  the  risk  of  confusing  many  Republi¬ 
cans,  let  us  analyze  just  how  much  of  a  captive  Steven¬ 
son  really  is.  Erunian  calls  the  Taft-I  lartley  .\ct 
“good  for  nothing.”  Steven,son  in  Detroit  .said  that 
the  act  was  in  fact  good  for  something.  He  said  it 
was  not  a  wholly  bad  law  as  some  have  called  it.  He 
came  out  in  favor  of  its  rei)lacemcnt  by  a  somewhat 


similar  law,  salvaging  the  act’s  good  points  and  getting 
rid  of  its  twenty-six  bad  clauses.  These,  by  the  way, 
are  not  his  figures,  d'hey  are  Senator  I'aft’s. 

Stevenson  does  not  leave  the  matter  in  the  air.  He 
cites  the  good  and  ijatl  points.  You  need  only  read 
his  speeches  to  see  what  they  are.  He  has  opposed  the 
prsident’s  taking  over  private  industry,  such  as  the 
steel  mills.  It  woidd  seem  then,  that  the  puppet,  if 
pupjjet  he  be,  has  cut  away  the  strings  and  is  running 
his  own  show.  He  had  told  labor  that  he  is  not  their 
captive  and  nobody  is  going  to  follow  each  laborer 
into  the  voting  booth. 

Governor  Stevenson  stands  for  the  Democratic  farm 
jjolicy.  He  has  told  them  that  and  has  even  told  them 
again  what  that  policy  is.  Good  government  is  sujj- 
posed  to  help  the  people  and  to  look  out  for  their 
needs.  The  Democratic  larm  policy  helps  the  farmer. 
If  it  docs  at  the  ex])cnse  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  it 
would  tlo  the  governor  very  little  political  good  to  be 
the  farmer’s  captive.  If  it  docs  not,  then  the  (juestion 
of  captivity  is  irrelevant. 

d'he  governor  has  told  us  his  views  on  G.ivil  Rights. 
In  brief,  he  upholds  the  (ionstitution,  which  does  not 

(Continued  on  Page  19 
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HE  MORNING  mist  hung 
thick  over  the  lakes  and  the 
heavy  tires  of  the  bus  sizzled 
over  the  wet  tar  road  making  the 
sound  that  frying  bacon  makes.  The 
first  thunder  storm  of  the  season  had 
come  the  night  before,  and  it  had 
rained  very  hard.  Now  it  was  still 
drizzling. 

Themi  could  hear  the  tires  in  her 
sleep,  and  they  gradually  woke  her 
up.  The  bus  smelled  of  the  clinging 
scent  of  many  sleeping  people,  and 
she  could  taste  it  thickly  on  her 
tongue.  She  looked  out  at  the  lakes 
and  thought  how  she  would  like  to 
be  out  there  in  a  canoe  with  the 
damp  of  the  mist  and  the  drizzle  on 
her  face  and  arms  and  back.  Some¬ 
thing  had  been  pressing  on  her  mind 
all  night,  as  a  small  piece  of  gravel 
stone  in  the  shoe  presses  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  and  will  not  be  dislodged. 
She  looked  at  the  boy  sitting  beside 
her.  He  was  still  asleep,  his  sharp- 
featured  face  turned  toward  her. 
His  short  dark  hair  didn’t  stick  up 
any  more,  but  was  pressed  down 
smooth  around  his  temples  where 
he  had  been  sleeping  on  it.  There 
was  a  fine  dark  stubble  on  his  chin, 
and  his  lips  were  almost  smiling. 

I'hemi  kept  her  eyes  on  him.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  been  able 
to  study  his  face.  Yesterday  she  had 
been  sitting  on  the  bus  in  the  Spen- 
serville  station.  She  was  going  to 
visit  friends,  Meg  and  her  husband 
Hugh.  They  owned  a  farm  and  she 
liked  to  visit  them  because  they 
were  happy  and  good,  and  the  farm 
was  quiet  and  comfortable.  But  she 
dreaded  the  trip  there.  She  dreaded 
bus  stations  and  buses.  When  she 
was  a  child  stray  dogs  followed  her 
home,  and  she  was  afraid  of  dogs. 
Now  it  seemed  that  each  time  she 
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rode  a  bus,  some  stray  drunk  or 
young  squirt  would  sit  beside  her. 
And  she  feared  them  too,  and  she 
feared  the  time  it  took  to  get  from 
Spenserville  to  the  farm.  She  put 
her  magazines  on  the  seat  beside  her 
and  hoped  no  one  would  sit  there. 

The  boy  got  on  the  bus  then,  and 
he  came  over  and  asked  if  he  could 
sit  next  to  her.  Themi  took  the 
magazines  off  the  seat  and  he  sat 
down.  He  asked  her  where  she  was 
going  and  then  told  her  he  was 
going  to  Wanerton,  which  was  a 
city  fifty  miles  beyond  Clayton. 

The  bus  left  at  three,  and  they 
read  her  magazines  without  talking 
much.  Themi  watched  his  hands  as 
he  turned  over  the  pages  of  the 
magazine.  They  were  clean  and 
strong  and  blunt  and  honest-look¬ 
ing,  and  he  wore  a  ring  with  a 
green  stone  in  it  on  his  right  hand. 
His  shirt  cuffs  were  white  against 
his  tanned  hands.  At  five  o’clock 
the  bus  stopped  and  they  ate  greasy 
scrambled  eggs  and  bacon  together 
in  a  diner.  He  offered  her  a  cig¬ 
arette  after  they  were  through.  “You 
know,  1  like  the  way  you  smoke. 
You  look  as  if  you  were  interested 
in  the  cigarette.”  That  pleased 
Themi,  and  she  asked  him  why  he 
was  going  to  Wanerton.  He  said  he 
was  going  to  look  up  a  girl  he  knew 
there. 

“it’s  really  nothing  serious.”  He 
pushed  a  small  piece  of  bacon 
around  the  greasy  blue  plate.  “It’s 
just  someone  to  sack  up  with.”  He 
was  rolling  up  his  shirt  cuff  as  he 
sat  across  the  table  from  her,  and 
he  kept  his  head  down,  only  lifting 
his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her.  He 
snubbeti  out  his  cigarette,  and  it 
sizzled  softly  in  the  grease  on  the 
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l)lue  plate.  They  went  back  to  the 
bus. 

The  sky  clouded  over  about  seven 
that  night  and  it  had  begun  to  rain. 
'J'he  bus  was  dark  except  for  two 
reading  lights.  The  woman  across 
the  aisle  was  asleep  with  her  head  on 
the  arm  of  the  seat.  She  was  snor- 
ing. 

“I  slept  with  a  girl  that  snored 
once,  but  only  once.  1  hate  women 
that  snore.”  He  was  very  talkative. 
He  told  her  about  the  first  time  he 
had  slept  with  a  women  when  he 
was  fourteen.  She  was  a  married 
woman  who  worked  for  his  uncle. 
Her  husband  was  out  of  town,  and 
one  day  he  had  gone  there  to  give 
her  some  work  his  uncle  was  send¬ 
ing  her,  and  she  asked  him  to  stay 
for  dinner,  and  he  stayed  and  he 
slept  with  her.  He  kept  going  back, 
and  one  day  he  went  there  and  her 
husband  was  home  and  the  husband 
had  beaten  him  up  and  called  him 
a  dirty  little  punk  and  said  his  father 
would  hear  about  it.  He  went  home 
and  his  back  ached  and  his  nose 
hurt.  He  told  his  father  before  the 
husband  coidd.  And  he  cried  when 
he  told  his  father  and  his  father  had 
said,  “V'ou’re  an  luducky  bastard,” 
and  that  was  all  he  had  ever  said 
about  it. 

The  boy  told  d'hemi  many  things, 
and  all  the  time  he  wouldn’t  look  at 
her,  even  in  the  dark,  but  sat  and 
played  with  his  tie.  Finally  he  fell 
asleep.  'Fhemi  sat  in  the  dark  then, 
and  the  silence  of  the  bus  was  very 
great,  and  she  realizetl  that  she  was 
sitting  rigid  and  pressing  her  feet 
against  the  bar  on  the  seat  in  front 
of  her  until  her  legs  ached.  She  put 
her  hands  ujj  to  her  face  and  her 
throat  was  tight.  She  wondered  how 

Illustrated  by  CAROLYN  GATHER 


people  coidd  dig  into  themselves 
and  rip  out  their  dirty  little  pasts 
and  hand  them  to  you  like  a  dozen 
oranges,  d'he  thunder  and  lightning 
started  then,  and  the  bus  went  slow¬ 
er  and  d’hemi  didn’t  get  to  sleejj 
until  after  the  storm. 

Now,  as  she  looked  at  the  boy 
with  his  flattened  hair  and  his  smil¬ 
ing  lips,  she  wondered  at  how  sim¬ 
ple  things  were  with  him  and  the 
world,  and  with  her — but  that  was 
now,  right  now,  at  the  moment,  and 
now  is  like  a  clean  sheet  of  jiaper, 
and  will  soon  be  written  on.  And 
then  is  smndged,  and  written  on, 
and  .scratched  out  and  re-written, 
and  cluttered.  She  looked  at  her 
watch.  It  was  seven-thirty.  'Fhey 
would  be  in  Clayton  in  another 
hour. 

The  drizzle  stopped  and  the  snn 
started  to  break  through  the  clouds, 
and  I'hemi  wished  she  could  brush 
her  teeth.  The  boy  beside  her  began 
to  move,  d’he  sun  speared  through 
the  window  and  he  blinked  his  eyes 
and  sat  up. 

“Good  morning,”  he  said,  and  self¬ 
consciously  tried  to  wipe  the  sleep 
away  from  his  face.  “It’s  really  great 
— sleeping  on  a  bus,  I  mean.  Every¬ 
one  looks  .so  stupid.  You  look  pretty 
good,  though.”  His  hair  was  stick¬ 
ing  up  straight  on  top  where  he  had 
run  his  hand  through  it.  He  looked 
very  young. 

d’he  bus  was  coming  into  Clayton. 
.Meg  and  Hugh’s  farm  was  about 
thirty  miles  out  of  Clayton,  and 
there  was  no  way  to  get  to  it  and 
they  had  no  telephone.  ’Fhemi  was 
always  afraid  they  hadn’t  gotten  her 
letter  and  they  wouldn’t  meet  her 
and  she  would  be  stranded  in  the 
little  store  that  served  Clayton  as  a 
bus  station.  Clayton  was  a  caught- 
between  place.  .\n  airless  jihue. 

Fhe  boy  got  up.  "I’ll  get  your  bag 
down  for  you.  Say,  listen,  1 — oh, 
forget  it.  1  was  lonely  last  night;  I’m 
not  now.” 

Fhe  bus  slowed  up  and  stopped  in 
front  of  the  little  store.  Fhe  boy 
picked  up  her  bag  and  took  it  oil  the 


bus  for  her  and  helped  her  down 
the  steps.  They  stood  there  for  a 
moment:  he  was  looking  at  his  shoes. 

“I’m  afraid  I  was  jiretty  nasty  last 
night — well — the  rea.son  I  told  you 
all  that  morbid  stuff  is — maybe  it’s 
because  1  like  the  way  you  smoke  a 
cigarette.”  ’I'he  bus  driver  yelled 
at  him,  and  he  got  back  on  the  bus 
and  it  pulled  away  and  Themi  stood 
there  alone. 

The  store  Ictoked  the  same.  A 
Miller’s  Highlife  sign  was  in  the 
window,  and  there  were  a  lot  of  fly 
specks  on  the  window  too.  Themi 
opened  the  screen  door  that  was  par¬ 
titioned  down  the  middle  so  that 
the  whites  coidd  go  in  on  one  side 
and  the  colored  could  go  in  on  the 
other. 

She  went  through  the  door  and 
dragged  her  bag  in  after  her.  She 
laid  it  down  by  the  news  stand  and 
went  over  to  the  counter.  A  woman 
about  forty  with  loose,  flabby  skin 
was  wiping  the  counter  with  a  dirty 
rag.  Idle  front  of  her  dress  gapped 
where  a  safety  ])in  replaced  a  button. 
Fhemi  ordered  a  coke  and  a  package 
of  chee.se  nabs. 

“I'hat’s  not  a  very  good  breakfast, 
dear,”  the  woman  said,  and  didn’t 
move  to  get  the  order.  “We  have 
some  nice  eggs — just  came  in  this 
morning,”  the  woman  said  and 
pulleil  a  bottle  of  coke  out  of  the 
ice  box,  wijhng  the  wetness  off  with 
the  dirty  cloth.  'Fhemi  thought  of 
the  eggs  she  had  had  for  supper  and 
she  shuddered. 

“No  thanks,”  she  said,  and  went 
over  to  sit  in  the  only  booth  in  the 
store.  'I’here  were  no  straws  and  she 
had  to  drink  the  coke  out  of  the 
bottle  the  woman  had  wiped  tvith 
her  ilirty  cloth. 

.She  thought  of  the  boy  on  the  bus, 
and  the  way  people  told  her  things 
like  that  because  she  was  quiet. 
Quietne.ss  should  envelope  strength, 
but  it  never  did,  and  peojile  would 
never  learn  that  it  never  did.  It 
must  be  very  til  ing  for  mothers,  she 
thought,  lor  they  have  to  be  strong 
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Communistic  intluence  in  our  federal  government  be¬ 
came  apparent.  This  has  to  be  emphasized.  Senator 
-McCarthy  of  'Wisconsin  has  done  much  to  fight  Com¬ 
munism  in  the  government.  His  methods  have  been 
criticized  greatly  and  1  do  not  rvish  to  argue  the  pros 
and  cons  of  his  approach,  but  the  fact  remains.  Sen¬ 
ator  McCarthy  is  naming  names  and  bringing  the 
problem  squarely  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  complete  atvareness  of  the  problem  is  nec¬ 
essary  before  a  solution  can  be  reached.  This  solution 
is  notv  thtvarted  by  the  bureauocracy  and  “bungling” 
of  the  Truman  administration.  In  order  to  rid  the 
government  of  these  elements,  a  change  in  adminis¬ 
tration  is  in  order.  This  change  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  change  alone,  but  because  we  need  better  govern¬ 
ment  and  we  cannot  achieve  this  through  the  re- 
election  of  a  party  which  has  grown  stagnant  during 
its  stay  of  twenty  years  in  office. 

The  Republican  party  has  many  times  been  labeled 
the  party  of  special  interests.  “Big  business,”  “slaves 
of  "Wall  Street,”  and  other  such  propaganda  has  flood¬ 
ed  the  political  market  during  recent  elections.  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  objectively  look  at  and  critically 
weigh  the  validity  of  these  statements.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  our  country  has  been  governed  by 
the  Democratic  party.  It  has  been  a  period  when  cer¬ 
tain  segments  of  the  population  have  been  favored 
with  no  apparent  concern  for  the  overall  nation.  In 
return,  the  Democratic  party  has  expected  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  necessary  patronage  to  insure  reeiection. 
Smart  politics,  yes,  but  at  the  expense  of  our  nation. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  taken  such  mi¬ 
nority  groups  as  the  labor  unions  and  the  agricultural 
interests  and  made  a  majority  group  of  these  voters. 
To  do  this  the  administration  has  placed  the  interests 
of  labor  and  the  farmer  ahead  of  the  economic  stability 
of  the  nation.  The  Republican  party  respects  the  in¬ 
terests  of  these  groups  as  evidenced  by  General  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  comments,  but  the  respect  is  in  accord  with 
nation-wide  policies.  Speaking  before  the  A.  F.  of  L., 
Eisenhower  stated  that  he  favored  amending  certain 
sections  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  which  in  the  past 
five  years  have  proven  unfair  to  labor.  However,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Stevenson,  appearing  before  the  same  group, 
called  for  repeal  of  the  law  and  another  written.  This 
is  obviously  a  continuation  of  the  Democratic  prin¬ 
cipal  which  seems  to  believe  that  strength  thrives  upon 
separation,  not  unity. 

An  issue  which  must  be  brought  forth  in  this  in¬ 
complete  synopsis  is  one  which  we  might  term  “politi¬ 
cal  philosophy.”  The  government,  under  the  Demo- 


“This  is  the  idea,  the  idea  is  this.” 

— William  Saroyan 

Knowing  not  where  to  end 

nor  how 

She  went  to  pick  me  Forget-me-nots. 

And  with  the  unimaginable  truest  part  of  her 
said 

Here  is  me  without  boundaries 
As  I  begin  or  end,  no  matter. 

Here  I  am. 

and  without  pause  or  distinction  her 
mouth  said  “these  flowers  are  blue” 
and  her  eyes  smiled  and  her  smile 
said  “if  you  are  sad  be  happy  and 
if  you  are  happy  be  sad”  and  added 
silently  so  she  could  not  hear  “this 
is  my  only  expression”. 

God  damn  your  flowers 
I  shall  forget  you 
Why  should  I  not 
Go 

I  leave  you  as  much  as  you  leave  me 
Damn  your  blue  flowers. 

And  silently  so  neither  knew  we  were  hearing. 
For  my  First  mother’s  haste,  I  need  no  flower. 

— William  Louis-Dreyfus 


cratic  reign,  has  increasingly  expanded  its  influence 
and  control  over  a  great  proportion  of  what  were  once 
held  sacred  as  privileges  of  the  individual.  Public 
utilities,  the  railroad,  the  steel  industry,  medicine,  and 
others  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  felt  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  government  intervention.  The  Democrats  have 
attempted  to  place  us  upon  the  roller  coaster  of  So¬ 
cialism  and  this  we  must  avoid  at  all  costs.  The  results 
have  been  all  too  clear  in  many  European  countries. 
The  citizen  should  not  be  forced  to  look  more  and 
more  to  the  government  for  help.  American  dignity 
must  be  preserved.  The  Republican  party  believes  in 
giving  the  individual  an  honest  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  with  a  minimum  amount  of  government  inter¬ 
ference.  Of  course,  government  must  assist,  regulate, 
and  judge,  but  it  must  be  done  with  great  discretion, 
thus  preventing  a  dangerous  growth  of  centralized 
power. 
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The  foreign  policy  of  the  last  eight  years  calls  to 
mind  Will  Rogers’  immortal  statement,  “We’ve  never 
lost  a  war  and  we’ve  never  won  a  peace.’’  Under  Dem¬ 
ocratic  leadership,  we  have  witnessed  sickening  failures 
at  the  conferences  of  Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  Paris.  Ap- 
jjeasement  and  coinj^romise  at  these  three  conferences 
has  placed  us  in  another  precarious  position,  less  than 
ten  years  following  World  War  fl.  Appeasement  was 
shown  when  the  administration  finally  took  a  stand 
and  sent  aid  to  Greece  to  prevent  the  expanding  Red 
influence.  This  successful  venture  was  largely  due  to 
the  Republican  controlled  80th  Congress. 

Financial  aid  to  the  European  countries  after  the 
war  was  theoretically  an  excellent  plan.  However,  due 
to  mismanagement  and  other  shortcomings,  we  cannot 
deem  the  plan  as  successful.  The  money  has  been 
squandered  and  waste  has  been  high,  ft  has  been  such 
incapabilities  in  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  alike 
which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  high  taxes  pre¬ 
vailing  today. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  Asia  has  been  one  of  the  true 
tragedies  of  American  history.  We  turned  against 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Chinese  Nationalists  who 
had  been  our  friends  and  allies  during  World  War  II. 
We  hurled  insults  and  criticisms  at  them,  finally  forc¬ 
ing  them  to  relinquish  key  military  posts.  True,  they 
had  made  mistakes,  but  they  were  still  our  ally.  Their 
withdrawal  from  these  positions  left  them  open  to  our 
common  enemy,  the  Communists.  Today,  China 
proper  and  its  almost  500,000,000  inhabitants  is  under 
Communist  rule  wdiile  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Army 
is  located  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  world  in 
general  cannot  be  safe  from  Communist  aggression 
unless  the  Far  East  is  secure.  Yet  we  literally  placed 
China  into  the  hands  of  the  Kremlin  and  its  cohorts. 
In  1949,  an  official  spokesman  for  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  claimed  that  even  if  China  were  completely 
Communistic,  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  threat  to 
neighboring  countries.  Two  scant  years  later,  hordes 
of  Chinese  Reds  crossed  the  Yalu  River,  and  handed 
our  forces  as  bad  a  defeat  as  any  received  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  We  have  lost  thousands  of  men  in  Korea  due  to 
these  unpardonable  acts  in  the  Far  East.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  cannot  afford  to,  and  will  not,  forget  the 
bungling  w'ays  of  the  Truman  administration  in  de¬ 
termining  our  foreign  policy  for  the  last  decade.  It 
has  been  a  disgrace  which  even  the  glib  orators  of  the 
Donkey  Brigade  cannot  combat. 

The  Republican  party  has  nominated  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  of  our  century  for  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  land.  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  has 
twice  before  been  called  iqwn  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  country  and  twice  has  met  the  challenge  brilliantly. 
His  leadership  of  the  Allied  P'orces  in  Europe  during 


World  War  II  has  established  him  as  one  of  the  all- 
time  military  greats.  His  administrative  and  organi¬ 
zational  abilities  were  called  upon  when  President 
Truman  appointed  him  to  weld  the  nations  of  Europe 
into  a  strongly  knit  military  organization.  His  abilities 
were  proven  to  be  of  the  highest  caliber. 

In  this  year  of  crisis,  we  again  turn  instinctively  to 
a  man  who  has  our  complete  faith  and  trust.  We  are 
placing  before  him  the  greatest  task  any  man  could 
ever  undertake.  His  belief  in  national  strength,  his 
ability  to  make  important,  sound  decisions,  and  his 
fervent  faith  in  the  principles  which  have  made 
America  great,  qualify  him  alone  to  be  our  next  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  are  faced  with  turbulent  times  during 
which  danger  abroad  will  continue  to  lurk  menacingly. 
General  Eisenhower  has  gained  the  highest  respect 
of  the  foreign  nations,  and  his  knowledge  of  foreign 
affairs  is  a  necessity  in  the  White  House.  His  knowl¬ 
edge  is  broad,  his  thinking  clear,  his  decisions  sound. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  a  man  high  in  character  and  courage,  as  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

In  closing  let  me  reiterate  a  statement  made  by 
President  Truman  at  a  press  conference  on  August  21. 
He  stated  that  the  Democratic  campaign  must  be  based 
on  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  record  alone.  If  that  is 
their  opposition  to  the  Republican,  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,  I  feel  certain  that  a  Republican  party  victory 
is  assured  in  November. 


STEVENSON 

Coiitinned  from  Page  /'’ 

allow  the  denial  of  any  man’s  right  to  live  freely  with 
what  full  benefits  the  nation  affords.  That  is  in  fact 
saying  that  if,  for  example,  a  man  is  denied  work  l)e- 
cause  of  color  or  creed  it  is  in  full  violation  of  the 
Gonstitution  and  therefore  directly  a  federal  issue.  I 
trust  I  need  not  deal  with  Alger  Hiss,  who,  although 
we  live  today  with  radio,  radar,  and  television,  woidd, 
I  lielieve,  find  it  hard  to  be  any  man’s  jailor  from 
behind  bars. 

And  now  that  we  have  been  faced  witli  this  word 
“captive,”  let  us  not  discard  it,  but  jnirsue  it  further. 
Wdio  is  Dwight  Eisenhower?  Well,  he  is  a  five-star 
general.  He  was  head  of  SFEYPE  for  a  year.  And  he 
was  head  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe  during  'World 
War  II.  Wdiat  administrative  experience  does  he  have? 
His  experience  is  military.  Both  administrations  which 
he  headed  were  run  by  the  military  chain  of  command. 
How  woidd  that  work  in  Washington?  'What  does  the 
General  knotv  of  domestic  policy?  ^Vhat  does  he  under¬ 
stand  about  these  policies?  He  has  to  rely  a  great  deal 
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oil  others  for  his  views.  Througli  liis  otvn  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  he  is  forced  to  follow  certain  men  for  his 
well-being  and  political  survival — Taft,  for  instance. 
.Senator  I'aft  is  of  the  Republican  Okl  Guard  \\hich 
in  June  of  this  year  seemed  to  have  taken  a  bad  beat¬ 
ing  at  the  hands  of  a  rejuvenated  non-isolationist, 
liberal  Republican  group.  All  was  well.  The  senator 
went  off  smiling.  The  General  went  off  fishing.  Then 
they  met  again,  united  to  “throw  the  rascals  out.”  The 
Republicans  and  the  policies  changed  somewhat.  After 
that  meeting  the  General  talked  of  cutting  the  defense 
and  foreign  assistance  program.  And  just  one  year 
ago  he  had  pleaded  -with  Congress  not  to  cut  a  cent 
off  the  program.  The  General  talks  of  letting  “Asian 
fight  against  Asian”  in  Korea.  How  does  that  sound? 
Then  comes  the  crotvning  blo^v  to  the  head  that  de¬ 
serves  anything  but  a  crown.  The  General  backs  all 
the  Republican  candidates,  “good,  bad  or  outrageous.” 
Who  is  the  captive? 

The  Republican’s  big  cry  is  change.  Change  at  any 
cost — change  to  anything. 

I  doubt  seriously  that  they  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  They  propose  no  new  changes  and  offer 
all  changes.  They  opposed  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  opposed  aid  to  friendly  nations.  They  called 
Korea  a  “useless  war.”  They  opposed  social  security. 
They  opposed  the  Brannan  Plan.  In  1951  the  Republi¬ 
cans  in  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  three  to 
one  against  aid  to  India.  Before  that  they  were  opposed 
to  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  They  have  opposed  all 
changes  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  introduced  none 
of  their  own.  Yet  they  want  change.  Change  to  what? 
\Ye  would  be  only  too  glad  to  know.  Do  they  mean 
that  we  should  change  to  a  man  whose  chief  advisor 
on  Foreign  affairs  said  this  in  1939:  “Only  histeria 
entertains  the  idea  that  Germany,  Italy  or  Japan  con¬ 
templates  war  upon  us.”  Do  they  mean  for  us  to 
change  the  fact  that  there  are  sixty-two  million  full¬ 
time  workers  in  America?  Are  these  workers  too 
happy?  Are  they  too  healthy?  Do  they  want  us  to 
change  the  fact  that  more  American  children  are  re¬ 
ceiving  schooling  than  ever  before?  Do  they  want  us 
to  change  the  efforts  to  provide  equal  opportunities 
to  working  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  colors? 
"Which  of  these  things  do  they  want  changed?  Where 
is  the  change  needed? 

The  Republicans  nominated  General  Ei.senhower 
for  the  Presidency  praising  him  loudly  for  the  program 
he  had  headed  in  Europe,  a  program  which  was  born 
of  Democratic  policy  in  spite  of  loud  and  angered 
Republican  opposition.  They  propose  to  have  the 
General  elected  by  .shouting  about  his  great  .success 


in  Europe  and  shouting  at  the  same  time  against  the 
European  program’s  reckless  spending,  self-destroying 
eHects,  and  lack  of  accomplishments.  I  trust  it  is  not 
too  bold  of  me  to  wish  that  the  CTeneral  and  his  con¬ 
fused  and  cursing  crusaders  would  take  one  stand  or 
another.  The  Repidjlicans  do  not  noxo  oppose  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey,  to  France  and  Italy  and  England. 
But  what  about  their  voting  record  on  these  issues? 

The  Creneral  spoke  to  the  farmers  of  America  on 
farm  policy  not  long  ago.  He,  as  a  Republican, 
backed,  applauded  and  tried  to  take  for  his  own  the 
Democratic  party’s  policies.  WTat  about  the  voting 
record  there?  Wdiat  was  the  Republican  vote  on  the 
Brannan  plan?  The  General  told  labor  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  had  some  bad  points.  What  bad  points. 
General?  He  told  labor  he  was  against  compulsion, 
yet  he  favors  compelling  men  to  work  under  court 
injunction  for  eighty  days  on  terms  they  have  rejected. 
He  has  said  what  amounts  to  nothing  on  Civil  Rights. 
In  any  case,  that  is  more  than  the  Republican  plat¬ 
form  says.  He  has  praised  highly  General  Marshall 
for  his  loyalty  and  competence.  Now  he  asks  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wisconsin  to  re-elect  a  man  who  has  instdted 
Marshall’s  loyalty  and  called  him  incompetent.  He 
backs  a  man  in  Indiana  who  has  violently  opposed 
aid  to  Europe,  SHAPE,  NATO,  the  United  Nations, 
Korea  or  anywhere  else,  when  one  year  ago,  he  was 
the  number  one  spokesman  for  aid  to  Europe,  SHAPE, 
NATO  and  the  United  Nations.  The  General  has 
said  that  the  administration  “bungled”  things  in  Ko¬ 
rea.  Yet  he  has  given  us  no  solution  of  his  own,  nor 
of  Taft’s,  nor  of  McCarthy’s,  nor  of  Dewey’s,  nor  even 
of  John  Foster  Dulles’.  Where  do  the  Republicans 
and  the  good  General  stand?  They  stand  wherever 
they  can.  For  the  most  part  nowhere.  But  sometimes 
they  find  room  on  the  Democratic  platform. 

The  Republican’s  solution  to  communism  and  com¬ 
munists  is  not  aid  to  Europe  or  check  aggression. 
It  is  rather  name-calling  and  witch-hunting.  It  has 
gotten  so  that  the  first  fear  is  McCarthy  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  communism.  Some  centuries  ago  if  a  man  called 
his  neighbor’s  wife  a  witch  she  was  put  to  absurd 
tests  and  then,  depending  on  their  results,  burnt  at 
the  stake.  But  we  live  in  a  more  subtle  times  today. 
We  don’t  burn  people  at  the  stake  anymore.  Instead 
Joe  McCarthy  calls  out  a  list  of  a  hundred  names 
among  which  there  is  one  communist.  The  other 
ninety-nine  live  in  a  degree  of  doubt  and  dishonor 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  made 
us  so  afraid  of  communists  that  we  don’t  bother  with 
communism  anymore. 
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The  Republicans  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Federal  employees  are  corrupt.  They 
would  further  like  us  to  believe  that  the  majority  of 
the  Democrats  are  crooked.  Well,  1  can  say  only  that 
there  are  a  great  deal  of  Democrats  in  this  country. 
According  to  Senator  Nixon’s  vote-jerking  speech  of 
last  month,  an  American  is  guilty  until  proven  inno¬ 
cent.  That,  I  believe,  can  only  be  the  last  straw. 

Governor  Stevenson  is  a  Democrat  and  he  is  run¬ 
ning  on  the  Democratic  platform  and  record.  He  is 
not  running  on  these  alone.  He  has  his  own  particular 
views  and  policies.  But  he  is  a  Democrat.  There  are 
some  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Democratic 
twenty  years  and  especially  the  Truman  seven  years 
have  been  years  of  bungling,  corruption,  reckle.ss, 
foolish  spending  and  unachieved  goals.  These  years, 
I  admit,  have  not  been  pleasant.  We  fought  a  war 
and  won  it  and  fighting  is  a  costly  business.  The 
Truman  administration  saw  fit  to  win  the  peace,  at 
least  in  one  way,  by  European  aid  programs.  Now 
we  do  have  allies.  We  are  part  of  a  union  of  nations 
dedicated  to  the  same  objective.  We  realize  full  well 
that  the  protection  of  one  is  safety  for  the  whole. 
Isn’t  that  a  step  towards  the  building  of  peace?  If  it 
is,  then  let  the  Democrats  take  full  credit  for  it,  for  it 
was  bitterly  opposed  again  and  again  by  the  meat  of 
the  Republican  party.  I  refer  you  again  to  the  voting 
record. 

These  truth-hungry  Republicans  grabbed  at  Gen¬ 
eral  McArthur’s  valiant  attempt  at  his  own  defense, 
shouting  at  their  convention  that  war’s  sole  object  is 

ALTHOUGH  I  FEAR  DEATH 

I  cannot  tell 

Why  so  much  .seeing  in  the  pallid  evening 
Gan  make  a  tide  rise,  a  moon  full, 

.\  breathless  flute  ripple  melody 

Over  a  watershine,  spilling  out  in  circles 

■  Ml  my  inward,  all  my  being. 

At  so  much  twilight  .seeing; 

Or  deep  in  the  splitting  of  spring. 

In  the  cleaving  of  .seeds,  the  last  swan  singing, 

.My  song  also  soar,  my  lungs  crack. 

Shattering  glassine.ss,  smoothness  of  surface, 

■Ml  in  my  breathing,  all  in  my  (lying, 

.\t  so  much  green  spring  dying. 

— Elinor  Divine 


victory.  That  is  not  so.  Victory  is  a  costly  tiling.  It 
can  and  has  been  in  .some  instances  as  costly  and  as 
grave  as  defeat.  Victory  is  war’s  single  purpose,  when 
and  only  when  all  other  alternatives  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  War’s  objective  is  the  ending  of  war.  What 
has  the  Democratic  administration  done  in  Korea? 
It  has  checked  aggression.  It  has  kept  faith  with  the 
United  Nations.  The  real  victory  is  in  peace  and  in 
the  saving  of  lives.  I  think  it  illogical  and  far-fetched 
to  blame  the  communist  tragedy  of  China  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Communism  breeds  on  poverty.  Fhere 
were  four  hundred  million  poor  Chinese  when  the 
Communists  took  over.  How  were  we  going  to  jire- 
vent  that?  John  Eoster  Dulles  will  lament  and  brood 
over  China,  but  will  refuse  to  do  anything  about  India. 

Mistakes,  however,  have  been  made.  It  would  be 
pointless  and  foolish  to  deny  it.  Yet  these  mistakes 
are  far  outnumbered  by  the  .Administration’s  victories. 
Governor  .Stevenson  has  told  us  where  he  stands.  He 
has  promised  to  clean  up  corruption.  It  is  Republican 
w'ishful-thinking  to  say  that  he  cannot  do  it.  He  did 
it  in  Illinois  with  admirable  expediency. 

Nothing  woidd  stop  him  from  doing  it  in  AVashing- 
ton.  .As  the  President,  he  would  be  boss  in  his  own 
household.  It  would  be  his  .Administration,  his  chosen 
cabinet,  and  department  heads  and  advisors,  his  own 
policies,  and  his  own  people.  He  would  be  able  to 
effect  any  transformation  in  the  policy  of  the  Eederal 
Government,  that  he  saw  fit.  It  is  a  misbegotten 
and  treacherous  argument  to  maintain  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  could  not  right  whatever  wrong  has  been  done. 
He  has  in  Illinois  cleaned  out  a  Repidilican-inspired 
corruption,  he  has  un.snarled  the  budget  in  that  state. 
He  has  introduced  the  pay-as-you-go  tax.  He  would 
introduce  the  same  jirogram  in  Washington,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  always  found  ojiposition  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  camp.  President  Truman  used  the  pay-as- 
you-go  system,  covering  each  dollar  spent  with  another 
dollar.  A’et  in  1951  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  three  to  one  against  raising 
more  money  to  pay  our  current  war  production  bills. 
That  meant  borrowing  the  money.  Those  rvere  in¬ 
flation  votes.  But  these  are  the  very  same  men  who 
tell  you  of  the  threat  of  inflation. 

It  seems  that  the  General  is  in  favor  of  cutting 
taxes,  a  noble  stand.  I'he  General  does  not  tell  us 
how  he  wants  to  cut  taxes.  He  does  not,  but  Senator 
Taft  does;  a  ten  billion  dollar  cut  next  year  and  a 
twenty  billion  dollar  cut  the  next  year.  Ehat  would 
mean  cutting  down  on  our  defense  program  which  is 
85%  of  the  jjresent  budget. 
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The  Republicans  say  the  Democrats  are  moving 
toward  socialism.  Is  it  socialistic  to  try  and  better  the 
laborer,  the  farmer,  the  tvhite  collar  rvorker,  the 
Negro?  Is  it  socialistic  to  try  to  take  a  commanding- 
role  in  -world  alTairs?  Is  it  socialistic  to  recognize  the 
need  for  reforms  and  then  try  to  enact  these  reforms? 
That  word  socialism  is  the  Republican’s  only  defense. 
Thev  think  they  can  yell  out  a  word  and  scare  the 
nation  into  dumbness. 

I  shall  not  now  tell  you  that  Stevenson’s  policies 
and  opinions  are  good  or  bad.  That  involves  personal 
decision.  But  I  do  ask  you  to  know  these  policies  and 
opinions.  The  choice  can  only  be  made  by  weighing 
the  different  issues  and  records.  Stevenson  has  shown 
his  hand  clearly.  He  has  spoken  his  mind  at  the  risk 
of  alienating  great  portions  of  the  population.  I  ask 
von  to  compare  the  two  men  as  to  what  they  stand 
for.  I  ask  you  to  do  atvay  with  negatit  e  opinion  and 
criticism  without  solution  or  even  attempt  at  solution. 
If  this  is  done,  our  next  president  will  be  the  right 
man. 

WISTERIA 

Continued  from  Page  10 

“I’m  in  here,”  he  answered  from  the  study. 

Lelia  walked  towards  the  door,  unconsciously  fin¬ 
gering  the  cotton  skirt  of  her  dress  like  a  little  girl. 
The  study  was  dim,  except  for  the  small  fringed  lamp 
on  the  desk.  Gil  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  desk.  He  was 
gray  and  tired-looking  in  the  half-light.  But  she  knew 
he  was  a  rock  worn  smooth  by  time.  And  when  she 
looked  at  him  there  welled  up  in  her  a  warmth  that 
he  was  a  part  of  her,  and  she  thought  of  big  white 
houses  and  kind  people  and  the  cool  dim  church. 

She  wanted  to  tell  him  what  she  -tvas  thinking,  but 
instead  she  leaned  over  to  kiss  him.  He  turned  his 
cheek  towards  her. 

“Did  you  have  a  nice  day?”  he  asked. 

“Oh  yes,  darling,”  she  said.  “Well — that  is,  the 
first  of  it  was  nice.  But  Matt  and  I  finally  decided 
we  were  too  old  for  picnics.” 

Gil’s  smile  faded.  “Where  is  Matt?” 

“He  went  on  over  to  Vick’s.  They’re  going  to  a 
ball  game.” 

“Oh.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  uneasy  silence.  Lelia  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  a  big  chair  and  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  unreal  bluene.ss  of  the  t-wilight.  Gil 
seemed  almost  a  stranger,  and  she  had  the  feeling  that 
she  was  on  the  train  again,  jerking,  moving,  frightened 
in  the  night. 

‘AVhat’ve  you  been  doing  today?”  she  asked. 


He  shrugged  irritably.  “Working  on  my  sermon.” 
He  jxiuscd.  “And  Mrs.  Lawson  came  by.” 

“Really?  I  saw  her  about  two-thirty  or  three,  I 
guess.  Just  as  I  was  going  to  sleep.” 

“She  said  she  saw  you  and  Matt.”  Gil  turned  his 
face  so  that  it  was  in  the  shadows. 

“Oh.”  Puzzled,  Lelia  flopped  over  into  the  chair, 
tlangling  her  legs  over  the  arm. 

Gil  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  funny 
embarressed  rasping  noise.  “Yes,  the  old  snoop.  She 
said  she  came  to  warn  me  for  my  own  good.” 

Lelia  swung  her  legs  to  the  floor  and  sat  up.  “Why 
Gil!  What  in  the  world?” 

Gil  ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  “Oh,  I  know 
she  just  got  confused.  She  said  something  about  you 
and  Matt  .  .  .”  Suddenly  he  was  serious.  He  got  up 
out  of  the  chair  and  walked  to  the  window,  turning 
his  back  towards  her.  “You  know,  Lelia.  She  started 
talking  all  that  rot  about  the  difference  in  our  ages,” 
his  voice  was  strained,  “and  she  said  something  about 
you  two  ‘carrying  on’ — to  use  her  obnoxious  phrasing. 

“Oh  no,  Gil,”  Lelia  murmured.  Suddenly  her  mind 
turned  back  and  she  saw  herself  lay  her  cheek  against 
Matt’s  cheek  because  she  loved  him  and  he  was  a  part 
of  Gil  and  the  white  houses.  Mrs.  Lawson  had  been 
going  to  the  barn.  The  gray  outside  was  heavy  and 
the  smell  of  spring  was  gone. 

Lelia  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window  where  Gil 
was  standing.  Her  first  emotion  was  surprise  and  dis¬ 
gust  and  a  sickness  deep  inside  her  at  the  nastiness. 
She  wanted  to  explain,  but  she  couldn’t.  He  wouldn’t 
be  able  to  understand.  Because  he  wasn’t  strong.  He 
was  afraid  too.  And  the  white  houses  didn’t  keep 
away  the  fear. 

Standing  slightly  behind  him,  she  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  “You  don’t  believe  her,  do  you?”  she  asked. 

Gil  turned  and  looked  at  her>  and  the  lines  around 
his  mouth  were  very  deep,  as  though  he  had  finally 
agreed  to  be  old.  With  one  hand  he  touched  the  soft 
hair  on  the  side  of  her  face.  “Of  course  I  don’t,”  he 
said,  as  if  he  was  ashamed.  And  she  knew  that  he 
loved  her. 

Lelia  smiled  faintly  as  he  put  his  arms  around  her. 
It  wasn’t  easy  to  become  a  part  of  the  town  and  the 
big  white  houses.  And  maybe  the  big  white  houses 
weren’t  so  important,  because  Gil  belonged  to  them, 
and  even  he  was  afraid.  Afraid  as  she  was  afraid  of 
trains.  But  still — maybe  she  should  be  careful  to  stay 
away  from  wisteria  and  from  picnics.  She  was  old 
enough  now  to  know  what  she  must  do  to  belong  to 
the  white  houses.  And  even  to  Gil. 

A  breeze  blew  in  the  window  and  the  inescapable 
scent  of  wisteria  came  dowm  from  the  direction  of  the 
Jordans’  fence. 
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D  IS  FOR  DRAMA 

Continued  from  Page  11 

complete  Broadway  show  with  the 
original  cast,  and  have  it  played  in 
Cinerama-equipped  theatres  all  over 
the  country  with  a  $1.50  top.”  This 
is  not  a  wild  idea;  it  will  probably 
l)e  tried  out. 

Another  of  the  theatre’s  possible 
pall-bearers  is  Charles  Skouras,  who, 
while  jabbing  determinedly  at  tele¬ 
vision’s  use  of  movies  (and  is  at 
the  moment  engaged  in  a  controver¬ 
sy  with  the  Supreme  Court  over  this 
topic)  is  also  swinging  from  the 
heels  with  a  Sunday  punch  leveled 
at  the  legitimate  drama.  He  is 
busily  at  work  on  a  new  theatre-TV 
project  that  woidd  enable  people  in 
any  number  of  theatres  to  see  tele¬ 
vised  on  a  giant  movie  screen  “live 
action”  plays,  musicals,  etc,  from 
the  Broadway  theatre,  and  to  top 
all  this,  it  will  be  in  color!  There 
are  a  great  many  other  uses  for  his 
development,  especially  along  the 
lines  of  “new”  drama,  or  specially 
written  ])lays  and  musicals  just  for 
this  medium,  but  Mr.  Skouras  has 
not  said  too  much  about  this  held. 
He  seems  intent  on  getting  the  pub¬ 
lic  into  his  popcorn  palaces  at  all 
costs,  and  even  the  Drama  is  ex¬ 
pendable  to  him. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  new 
weapons  against  the  theatre.  There 
are  others,  but  they  stem,  distressing¬ 
ly  enough,  from  the  theatre  itself. 

Summer-stock  companies  used  to 
be  regarded  as  a  “try-out  for  Broad¬ 
way,”  and  an  experimental  theatre 
for  actors,  writers,  designers,  et.  al. 
But  in  recent  years  the  barn  yard 
community’s  love  for  the  fast  buck 
has  rejected  the  experiments  and  ac¬ 
cepted  only  the  sure  hits.  There, 
the  writer  and  forward-looking  pro¬ 
ducer  sulfers.  In  these  hits,  the  sum¬ 
mer  theatres  now  want  ready-made 
stars,  big  names,  and  big  attractions 
to  helj)  draw  the  paying  customers 
along  with  the  hit  show.  And  in 
this  resjject,  the  struggling  actor  suf¬ 
fers.  (Usually,  in  both  cases,  it  is  the 
audience  who  suffers  most,  for  these 


productions,  while  sometimes  highly 
acceptable,  most  always  are  inferior 
products.) 

And  last,  the  most  talked  about 
reason  for  the  possible  demise  of 
the  Drama:  the  necessity  of  a  play  to 
make  money.  There  can  be  no  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  Broadway  stage 
these  days  because  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  have  a  flop;  a  producer  just 
can’t  take  a  chance  on  a  new  play  by 
an  unknown  author  unless  he  has 
money  the  government  doesn’t  know 
about.  There  are  very  few  producers 
like  Saint  -  Subber  who  produced 
Truman  Capote’s  The  Grass  Harp 
because  he  thought  it  was  “good 
theatre.”  The  play  was  roasted  by 
every  critic  but  Brooks  Atkinson  of 
the  Times  who  agreed  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Even  in  Saint-Subber’s  case, 
he  was  dealing  with  an  author  of 
some  reputation  —  although  gained 
in  another  field — and  not  some  rank 
amateur. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  discussion  is 
merely  a  waste  of  time,  for  the 
drama,  like  war,  has  repeatedly  sur¬ 
vived  despite  new  inventions,  gadg¬ 
ets  and  trivia  which  were  siq^posed 
to  bring  an  end  to  it.  But  the  last 
case  presented,  that  of  rising  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  already  has  claimed 
one  theatrical  victim:  vaudeville. 
And  although  it  is  certain  the  legiti¬ 
mate  theatre  considered  vaudeville 
a  bastard  child,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  child  was  mourned  all  the 
same.  It  happened  before;  it  could 
happen  again. 
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cry  harder.  He  got  to  his  feet  and 
ran  out  ol  the  car  down  the  long- 
corridor  that  led  to  the  observation 
car.  He  stopped  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  and  leaned  against  the  wall, 
sobbing  and  panting  for  breath.  He 
felt  dizzy  and  sick.  It  seemed  as 
though  he  were  all  alone  in  a  clear¬ 
ing  with  very  tall  trees  that  leaned 
over  him  and  tried  to  push  him  to 
the  ground.  His  mind  whirled,  and 
thoughts  twisted  together  until  ev¬ 
erything  was  unreal  in  his  mind. 
Jimmy  sat  on  the  floor  and  put  his 
head  in  his  arms. 

“\Vh  at’s  the  matter,  son?”  asked  a 
deep  voice  above  the  little  boy 
crouched  in  tlie  corner.  “Are  you 
sick?” 

Jimmy  raised  his  tear-stained  face 
to  the  man  dressed  in  a  neatly 
pressed  blue  suit  and  nodded  yes. 
He  sighed  slowly.  A  look  of  con¬ 
cern  came  over  the  man’s  face,  and 
he  took  the  boy  in  his  arms  to  his 
comjiartment.  Jimmy  felt  much  bet¬ 
ter  when  he  heard  the  man  call  for 
the  porter  to  bring  some  milk.  The 
man  put  him  in  the  lower  bunk  and 
pulled  a  blanket  over  him.  He  sat 
on  the  bed  beside  Jimmy  and  asked 
him  why  he  was  crying. 

“I  lost  my  silver  pistol,  and  it  was 
the  only  one  I  had,”  he  answered. 
“I  wanted  to  show  it  to  the  soldiers 
at  the  table,  and  then  I  couldn’t  find 
it.”  He  gulped  and  a  small  tear  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  corner  of  his  left  eye. 

“Now,  now,  that  doesn’t  sound 
too  serious,”  the  man  answered  gent¬ 
ly.  “I  don’t  see  why  we  couldn’t  get 
you  another  silver  pistol.  I’ll  tell 
you  what.  If  you  promise  to  stop 
crying,  I  promise  to  buy  you  another 
toy  gun.  Fair  enough?” 

“Oh,  yes!”  Jimmy  said  eagerly.  “It 
was  a  bright  silver  one,  and  it  had 
a  bone  handle.  Just  like  the  one 
that  Hopalong  has.  I  think  you’re  a 
very  nice  man.”  He  smiled  at  the 
man  and  the  man  smiled  back.  The 
boy  snuggled  under  the  covers  a 


little  more.  He  was  very  warm  and 
comfortable. 

“Can  I  stay  here  until  M^e  get  to 
Oakmore?”  he  begged.  “Grandma  is 
waiting  for  me  ’cause  I’m  visiting 
her  for  awhile.  Can  I  stay  here?  I’ll 
be  real  c|uiet,”  he  promised. 

“Certainly  you  may  if  you  want 
to,”  assured  the  man.  “And  you  can 
meet  my  wife  and  daughter.  She’s 
looking  through  the  train  with  her 
mother  right  now.  She’s  just  about 
your  age.  I’m  sure  that  you’ll  like 
her.” 

Jimmy  turned  over  in  the  bed, 
and  the  man  sat  down  in  the  com¬ 
partment’s  only  chair  to  allow  the 
boy  to  rest.  But  he  was  far  from 
resting.  Inside  his  quiet  body,  Jim¬ 
my’s  mind  was  working  furiously. 

.  .  .  Little  girl,  huh?  I’ll  bet  she’s 
like  all  the  rest  who  try  to  make  fun 
of  me  and  hurt  me  so  I  can’t  get 
big.  I’ll  bet  she  smiles  at  grown-ups, 
and  they  smile  back  at  her.  They 
always  try  to  get  attention  and  be 
noticed  and  talked  about.  If  I  had 
my  silver  pistol,  I’d  shoot  her  when 
she  was  nasty.  But  it’s  gone!  .  .  .  The 
realization  hit  him  and  he  began  to 
think  what  he  could  do  if  they  tried 
to  hurt  him  now  ...  I  can  use  sticks 
and  stones.  They  hurt!  I’ll  show 
them  they  can’t  stick  their  tongues 
at  me.  But  I’ll  have  to  be  careful 
so  that  the  grown-ups  don’t  see  me. 
They  -w'ouldn’t  like  me  if  they  saw' 
me  hurting  kids.  But  if  they  do  see 
me,  I  can  be  innocent  and  small, 
and  smile.  They’ll  think  I’m  good. 
Little  girl!  Betcha  she’s  got  long 
curls  and  big  eyes.  I’ll  get  her,  but 
the  nice  man  won’t  know  it  .  .  . 

The  pillow  was  soft  beneath  Jim¬ 
my’s  head,  but  he  wondered.  He 
balled  his  fist  and  punched  the  bed. 
There  was  a  squeak  of  springs,  but 
nothing  happened.  He  hit  the  bed 
sharply,  and  something  tickled  his 
nostrils.  He  smiled  and  turned  over 
to  look  at  the  man  who  had  been  so 
nice.  He  was  fair-skinned  and  had 
blonde  hair  that  w'as  slightly  curly. 
He  smiled  while  reading  his  book. 
He  looked  up  at  the  little  boy  in  the 
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THE  SIGNPOST 

It  stands  alone,  a  weary  sentinel 
Stark-outlined  gainst  the  rainswept  sky 
Awaiting  sound  of  hoof  or  wagon’s  creak. 

A  deep-creased  sage,  this  weather-beaten  stick. 

That  points  the  way  but  never  ventures  hence. 
Neither  is  the  traveler  compelled  to  this  one  route 
Nor  held  from  seeking  out  another  path — perhaps 
less  frequented. 

His  way  well  may  lie  among  the  greener  inland  meads 
As  through  these  barren  hills  along  the  sea. 

Not  hidebound  azimuth  this  pole  describes 
But  merely  the  immediate  direction 
One  must  follow  to  attain  his  destination. 

Whether  inn  or  town  or  city — or  a  kingdom. 

— Thomas  Jordan 


bed  and  saw  that  he  was  not  sleep- 
ing. 

“1  know,”  he  said,  “You’re  too  ex¬ 
cited  about  .seeing  your  grandpar¬ 
ents  to  sleep.  ^\T11,  we’ll  buy  the 
gun  in  the  toy  store  near  the  station 
so  you’ll  have  yciur  silver  jjistol 
again.” 

jimmy  got  out  of  the  bed  and  sat 
beside  the  man  on  the  chair.  He 
looked  at  the  book  that  he  was  read¬ 
ing.  It  had  nothing  but  words  ou 
it.  He  heard  the  door  opening  and 
looked  up  to  see  the  man’s  wife  and 
ins  daughter  entering  the  conqiart- 
ment. 

The  mother  was  a  beautiful  wom¬ 
an  with  long  blonde  hair.  She  wore 
a  brightly-colored  dre.ss  that  made 
her  look  young  and  gay.  jimmy 
looked  at  the  girl,  and  his  mouth 


pursed  in  a  frown.  He  thought  he 
was  Icjoking  at  himself.  She  was 
smiling  a  bright  smile.  Her  blue 
eyes  and  blonde  hair  almost  matched 
the  color  of  his  own  eyes  and  hair. 
She  was  talking  to  her  mother,  and 
she  to.ssed  her  head  as  she  said  .some¬ 
thing  to  her.  She  was  bright  and 
pretty  too.  d’he  mother  smiled  at 
her  daughter,  and  .so  did  the  man 
l)eside  the  boy.  She  turned  toward 
jimmy.  She  smiled  at  him  and  said: 

“Hello.  My  name’s  Barbara. 
\\'hat’s  yours?” 

The  little  boy  stared  back  at  the 
little  girl  with  the  smiling  face  and 
blonde  curls  and  blue  eyes.  He 
waited  a  minute  and  then  he  an¬ 
swered: 

“My  name’s  Jimmy.  Do  you  have 
any  picture  book.s?” 
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for  people  all  the  time,  and  they 
must  be  very  tveak  for  others  keep 
giving-  them  their  weaknesses.  I 
tvonld  make  a  good  mother,  she 
thought. 

The  door  swung  open,  and  a 
drunken  farmer  bumped  against  the 
partition  and  caromed  into  the 
room.  He  tried  to  focus  his  eyes, 
and  squinted  at  her  foolishly.  Oh, 
God,  she  thought.  Why  don’t  they 
get  here.  She  looked  at  her  watch. 
It  was  quarter  to  nine.  She  looked 
down  at  her  cheese  crackers  and  she 
felt  the  drunk  angling  his  way  to¬ 
ward  her. 

“Hiya,  Honey,  whatcha  doin’?”  He 
leaned  on  the  table  with  his  hands, 
supporting  himself.  His  hands  were 
cracked,  with  dirt  in  the  cracks  and 
there  was  an  open  sore  on  his  right 
thumb  and  it  was  dirty.  Themi  re¬ 
membered  the  boy’s  hands  and  she 
put  a  cheese  cracker  in  her  mouth. 
She  kept  looking  down. 

“Leave  the  customers  alone. 
Chuck,”  the  flabby  woman’s  voice 
came  from  in  back  of  Themi.  “Buy 
what  you  want  and  get  out.” 

“What  th’  hell’s  wrong  with  you. 
May?  Jealous  or  sumpin’?”  Chuck 
left  Themi’s  booth  and  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  counter,  bumping  into  a 
stool. 

“If  you  don’t  hurry  up  and  get 
out  of  here.  I’ll  call  up  your  wife 
to  come  get  you.”  Themi  turned 
around  and  smiled  gratefully  at  the 
woman.  She  liked  her  then. 

“Oh,  fer  Chrissake,  I  jus  want  to 
use  your  goddamn  John.”  He  start¬ 
ed  for  the  stairs  in  the  back  of  the 
store  and  stumbled  on  the  first  step. 
The  woman  laughed. 

“He  sure  is  a  card,”  she  said.  “I 
never  saw  anybody  that  could  get 
so  drunk  and  still  talk.  Scared  stiff 
of  his  wife,  he  is,  and  her  just  a  little 
mite.”  She  laughed  again,  and 
Themi  smiled  back,  but  she  didn’t 
like  her  now,  and  she  wanted  to 
leave. 


“Is  someone  coming  to  get  you, 
honey?”  the  woman  asked. 

“Yes,”  Themi  said.  “I  think  I’ll 
go  out  and  see  if  they’re  around.  If 
anyone  comes  in  looking  for  me  tell 
them  I’m  down  the  street.”  Themi 
picked  iq)  her  bag  and  walked  out 
the  door  and  down  the  street. 

Dear  God,  what  would  I  do  if  I 
were  left  in  this  place?  This  airless 
place?  To  these  people  it  isn’t  air¬ 
less — it  isn’t  caught-between.  It  is 
a  place  to  come  to,  or  to  go  from. 
The  side-walk  is  familiar  to  their 
feet,  and  the  buildings  are  familiar 
to  their  eyes,  and  the  sounds  to  their 
ears.  Other  places  exist  for  them, 
but  they  go  to  them  from  Clayton, 
and  come  back  to  Clayton.  But  I’m 
here  and  shouldn’t  be.  And  when 
I’m  in  Clayton  nothing  else  exists. 
Clayton  is  suspended,  and  I  can’t 
leave  it  because  I  don’t  know  where 
to  go,  and  I  can’t  stay  because  there 
is  nothing  to  stay  for — nowhere  to 
stay.  She  went  back  to  the  store.  It 
was  the  only  place  she  knew  to  go. 

When  she  got  back  to  the  store  she 
put  down  her  bag  and  looked  at  her 
watch.  It  was  nine-twenty.  Someone 
whistled  at  her  from  a  truck.  “Want 
a  lift.  Babe?”  It  was  Hugh,  and  she 
felt  as  if  she  were  somewhere  again, 
as  if  she  were  connected  to  some¬ 
thing. 

“I  don’t  ride  with  strangers,”  she 
said  and  grinned. 

He  stopped  the  truck  and  got  out. 
“Did  you  think  I  wasn’t  going  to  get 
here?  The  damn  truck  got  stuck  in 
the  mud.” 

“I  was  afraid  Meg  didn’t  get  my 
letter,”  she  handed  him  her  bag. 

“And  you  would  be  stuck  in  the 
booming  metropolis  of  Clayton, 
poor  kid.”  They  both  laughed  and 
Themi  felt  silly  for  the  way  she  had 
felt  two  minutes  ago,  and  she  talked 
fast  about  nothing  to  Hugh  on  the 
way  to  the  farm. 

The  roads  were  -w'et,  and  the  red 
clay  was  slick  and  it  took  them  a 
long  time  to  get  to  the  farm.  When 
they  got  there  Meg  was  baking  pies 
in  the  kitchen  and  Hugh  said  he 
was  glad  that  Themi  had  finally 
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gotten  tlicre  Itecause  he  hadn’t  had 
anv  dessert  in  a  week.  I'liemi  loved 
them.  She  loved  the  free,  laughing 
feeling  she  got  when  she  was  with 
them — the  feeling  of  space  and  con¬ 
tent.  She  liked  to  talk  serioitsly  with 
them  too,  Itecairse  things  were  seri- 
ont  to  them,  but  in  a  ditlerent  way. 
riiev  tveren’t  urgent  or  frantic,  they 
were  soft  and  mulling. 

1  hat  afternoon  a  b  o  n  t  three, 
rhemi  and  Meg  took  a  walk  in  the 
fields.  I’hey  walked  up  to  the  first 
level  of  a  hill  and  they  could  see 
most  of  the  country  from  there.  I  he 
country  was  green  and  the  red  clay 
roads  were  vivid  slashes  iti  the  green, 
rhemi  told  Meg  about  the  boy  on 
the  btis  and  w'aiting  for  Hugh  at  the 
bus  stop,  and  Afeg  said  she  used  to 
get  Irightened  like  that  when  she 
knetv  she  shouldn’t.  She  said  that 
she  used  to  try  to  think  about  God 
and  Christ  when  she  got  scared  like 
that,  but  it  didn’t  help  much.  It 
heljted  a  little  when  she  thotight  of 
Htigh,  and  since  they  had  come  to 
the  farm  she  had  never  felt  that  kiiul 
of  fear. 

rhey  talked  a  long  time,  and  it 
started  to  get  windy  and  it  began  to 
cloud  over  again  and  the  green  of 
the  fields  became  dark  and  almost 
Itliie.  Meg  got  up  to  leave  and 
turned  toward  the  hill  behind  them. 
She  started,  and  her  face  grew  tvhite. 
lliemi  ttirned.  d'here  was  a  man 
standing  on  the  toji  of  the  hill  and 
he  teas  looking  down  at  them.  He 
was  a  dark  man,  his  clothes  were 
black  and  shabby,  his  face  was  dark 
and  lined,  and  his  hair  was  long. 
His  clothes  and  his  hair  were  blow¬ 


ing  in  the  wind  and  the  clouds 
moved  .swiftly  in  the  sky  above  him. 
He  disappeared  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  Meg  and  7'hemi  stood  there 
staring  at  the  place  where  he  had 
been.  I'hen  Meg  said,  “I  wonder 
who  he  is.  Probably  a  poacher.  Re¬ 
mind  me  to  leave  the  dogs  out  to¬ 
night.” 

They  didn’t  talk  on  the  way  home. 

God  and  Christ.  Themi  thotight. 
God,  fi-o-d,  God.  Christ,  C-h-r-i-s-t. 
Nothing.  Letters,  letters  put  to¬ 
gether.  Meg  and  Hugh — Meg  and 
Hugh  are  real,  they  are  .something, 
f'ear  is  real  like  Hugh  and  Meg  are 
real.  Fear  is  the  man  on  the  hill. 
Fear  is  the  woman  that  .seduced  the 
Itoy — he  is  the  boy’s  father.  Feat  is 
the  boy,  and  the  drunk,  and  the 
drunk’s  wife,  and  the  woman  with 
the  dirty  cloth.  Fear  is  me.  Fear  is 
real,  and  you  can  touch  it.  No,  fear 
is  real,  and  you  can  almost  touch  it, 
but  it  goes  away.  Fear  is  always 
watching  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  when  you  think  he  has  gone 
away,  he  shows  up  again.  1  saw  him, 
and  f  know  he’ll  come  Itack,  but  I 
saw  him  and  that  helps.  It’s  good 
that  1  saw  him. 

Themi  looked  at  Meg  as  they 
Avalked  on  the  muddy  red  road. 
Everything  is  real  to  her.  Every¬ 
thing  is  tangible,  even  tlie  man  on 
the  hill. 

I  he  rain  began  again,  and  they 
started  to  run,  and  the  road  was 
slijtpery  and  they  sloshed  in  the  wet 
and  the  mnd.  Meg  fell  once,  and 
they  laughed  loud  through  the  rain. 
.\nd  the  rain  fell  cool. 
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editorial 

SOME  say  that  the  Archive  will 
go  OH  lorever.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  it  is  very  near  death. 
I  he  Archive  will  not  be  allowed 
to  die  because  it  is  “The  South’s 
Oldest  Literary  Magazine”.  We  think 
we  woidd  be  correct  in  saying  that 
each  editor  in  the  past  lew  years 
has  reached  a  point  in  his  career 
when  he  ieels  that  to  be  the  only 
reason  it  will  not  die.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Archive  depends  almost 
wholly  on  Dr.  Blackburn’s  creative 
wrting  class  lor  its  fiction,  and  it 
depends  on  stall  lor  articles  and 
poetry.  I'his  means  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  stall  wear  ont  the  knees 
ol  their  trousers  begging  for  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  keys  of  their  type¬ 
writers  trying  to  get  enough  to  hll 
the  book  by  the  dead-line.  4'he  sit¬ 
uation  is  ironical  and  certainly  un¬ 
desirable.  4'he  Archive  will  not  be 
allowed  to  die,  but  it  will  remain  in 
a  pretty  sickly  state  with  only  oc¬ 
casional  bursts  of  health  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  continues. 

4'here  are,  undoubtedly,  solutions. 
I'll  is  year  we  have  used  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  policy  of  criticism,  accept¬ 
ance  and  rejection  by  virtue  of 
having  a  larger  stall.  However,  with 
each  rejection  the  {]uestion  arises, 
“11  we  don’t  use  this,  what  will  we 
use?”  So  we  get  down  on  our  knees 
and  start  begging  again. 

Over  a  year  ago  another  plan  was 
introduced  in  an  editorial,  and  was 
submitted  last  year  to  Publications 
Board  which  ((institutionally  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  campus  publi¬ 
cations.  Last  month  this  plan  was 
put  into  committee  ttj  see  if  a  com¬ 
promise  can  be  reached.  Ehe  idea 
behind  the  original  plan  was  to 
take  the  .Vrchive  out  from  under 
Pub  Board  and  put  it  under  a  lit- 
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erary  club.  From  this  club  would 
come  the  editors,  stah,  a  oreater 
amount  of  potential  material,  and 
a  definite  policy.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
and  we  woidd  like  very  much  to 
have  something  come  out  of  it.  Our 
interest  is  not  primarily  that  the 
.Archive  come  out  on  time  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  pages  and  a 
comfortable  amount  of  advertising. 
That  is  secondary.  Our  main  inter¬ 
est  is  that  the  magazine  come  out 
Avith  the  best  material  in  the  best 
form. 

It  seems  incredible  that  a  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  size  and  t|uality  of  Duke 
shows  such  little  active  concern  re¬ 
garding  it  creative  out-put.  Perhaps 
it  is  partly  because  of  the  traditional 
misconception  that  the  Archive  is 
a  closed  organization  of  unintelli¬ 
gible  writers.  It  might  also  be  that 
the  university  as  a  whole  is  unaware 
of  how  small  the  literary  artist’s  of¬ 
ferings  are  that  come  into  the  Ar¬ 
chive,  although  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  members  of  the  university 
are  not  aware  that  something  is 
wrong.  We  are  optomistic  enough  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  because  they 
don’t  care. 
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By  THOMAS  JORDAN 


A  FEW  YEARS  ago  there 
was  a  young  girl  who 
“  didn’t  like  Christinas. 
That  is,  she  liked  Christinas 
but  not  the  way  people  treat¬ 
ed  it.  Sometimes  she  almost 
wished  there  wasn’t  a  Christ¬ 
mas  for  people  to  be  so  care¬ 
less  about,  but  she  always 
changed  her  mind  after  think¬ 
ing  altout  it  for  awhile.  She  lived  in  a  city  where 
snow  almost  never  fell  and  where  everyone  seemed 
to  look  at  Christmas  as  a  way  to  make  money  and  to 
make  others  happy  at  their  own  expense.  People  were 
preoccupied  with  giving  and  thought  almost  not  at  all 
about  receiving.  They  enjoyed  giving  handsome  pre¬ 
sents  but  felt  uneasy  receiving  them.  And  more.so  the 
handsomer  the  gift.  Also,  as  one  might  suppose,  they 
made  no  distinction  between  the  words  present  and 

gift- 

The  city  sparkled  with  a  multitude  of  colored  lights 
and  gaily  decked  display  windows.  Stores  were  filled 
to  overliowing  with  useful  gifts  and  working  toys. 
Even  the  street  lights  were  decorated;  each  lamj)  was 
covered  with  a  yellow  cut-out  to  make  it  resemble  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  that  guided  the  gift-laden  travel¬ 
ers  to  their  goal.  The.se  decorations  were  put  up  by 
the  shop-keepers  even  before  Thanksgiving  so  they 
could  enjoy  their  turkey  and  know  they  were  ready 
for  the  great  rush  of  shoppers  that  soon  tvould  descend 
on  their  stores. 

As  Dccemlier  progressed  traffic  in  the  city  became 
heavier  and  heavier.  People  in  cars  became  more  and 
more  irritated  by  tho.se  who  weren’t,  and  when  they 
got  out  of  their  cars,  by  those  who  were.  Quite  a  few 
])eople  lost  track  of  time  in  their  haste  to  assure  them- 
•selves  of  a  merry  holiday,  but  this  was  not  too  distract¬ 
ing  because  everywhere  were  signs  and  people  to  re¬ 
mind  them  how  many  shopping  days  were  left  before 
Christmas. 

The  young  girl  could  not  see  tvhy  everyone  spent 
so  much  time  thinking  about  Christmas  before  it 


came  and  so  little  time  after  it  passed.  “After  all,’’ 
she  would  say,  “Isn’t  Christmas  as  important  to  God 
the  day  after  as  the  day  before?’’  One  or  two  people 
who  heard  her  began  thinking  about  this  and  even 
carried  it  a  step  farther,  thinking  how  much  more  im¬ 
portant  were  the  days  following  the  first  Christmas 
than  those  preceiling  it.  But  they  were  older  than 
she  was  and  did  not  think  her  argument  needed  any 
strengthening.  “.She’s  righter  than  she  thinks  she  is,” 
they  thought,  “but  it  won’t  make  things  any  easier  for 
her  if  she  knows.” 

As  frctpiently  happens  among  young  people,  the 
girl  decided  to  do  something  al)out  the  way  Christmas 
was  being  abirsed.  However,  as  happens  just  as  fre- 
(piently,  she  found  out  very  soon  afterwards  that 
there  was  very  little  site  could  do.  People  already 
knew  what  was  happening  to  Christmas.  She  talked 
to  them,  but  they  only  agreed  with  her  and  lamented 
the  sad  fate  of  the  Lord’s  birthday  all  the  more. 
“Then  whv  don’t  vou  do  .somethino;  about  it?”  the 
young  girl  would  ask.  “We  can  do  no  more  about  it 
than  you,”  they  would  reply.  The  world  was  filled 
with  wisdom,  the  young  girl  found,  but  wisdom  did 
not  prevail  in  the  world. 

“At  least  f  can  make  Christmas  a  truer  thing  my- 
•self,”  she  thought.  “And  if  I  do  maylje  someone  else 
will,  and  maybe  others.”  But  she  was,  if  not  a  little 
girl  still  a  young  one,  and  could  not  find  anything 
to  give  to  her  parents  and  friends  that  no  one  else 
gave  to  theirs.  She  knew  that  they  would  give  verv 
nice  [iresents  to  her  and  she  didn’t  want  them  to  think 
she  was  stingy,  but  there  just  wasn’t  anything  differ¬ 
ent  to  give — unless  she  made  it  herself,  and  heaven 
knew  she  couldn’t  rnake  anything. 

At  last  she  thought  of  .something.  “1  can  give 
ideas,”  she  decided.  “I  can  give  love  and  friendship 
and  make  them  happy.”  She  asked  her  mother  if 
people  would  mind  getting  gifts  like  the,se,  for  a 
young  girl  is  never  entirely  certain  o!  what  other 
people  might  think. 

“Of  course  they  wouldn’t  mind,  darling,”  said  her 
mother,  “But  you  can’t  give  thitigs  like  that  just  for 
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Christmas  because  thev  must  he  iiiven  all  vear  lon<>.” 

.  O  /  O 

So  the  vouni>  oirl  learned  that  there  were  thiuos  too 

o  o  o 

big  as  ^\•ell  as  too  small  to  be  given  for  Christmas. 
But  she  still  thought  they  were  better  things  to  give 
than  perfume  and  neckties. 

The  days  passed,  and  there  Avere  fe\\'er  and  fetver 
shopping  davs  left.  Then  the  day  before  Christmas 
came  and  she  still  had  nothing  to  give  to  her  parents 
and  friends,  but  she  woidd  not  go  dotvn  totvn  and 
buv  them  ordinary  presents.  Finally,  on  the  very  last 
night  before  Christmas  as  she  was  hanging  her  stock¬ 
ing  over  the  fire  place,  the  young  girl  thought  of 
what  she  woidd  give. 

“Mother,”  she  cried,  “1  have  to  go  out.  I  just 
thought  of  what  to  give  for  Christmas!” 

“That’s  wonderful,  dear,”  said  her  mother,  “But 
now  you’ll  have  to  wait  until  next  Christmas,  the 
stores  are  all  closed.  See,  it’s  after  ten.” 

“Oh  no,”  laughed  the  excited  girl,  “One  store  is 
open  even  on  Christmas  Eve.”  And  she  ran  from  the 


house.  It  was  the  turn  of  the  parents  to  wonder  when 
they  went  to  bed  what  Santa  would  bring  them  in  the 
morning. 

The  next  day  it  rained,  and  the  black  streets  of  the 
city  ■were  slippery  and  shiny  under  the  grey  sky — but 
it  was  Christmas.  It  was,  after  all,  very  cold  and  if  it 
got  a  little  colder  it  would  snow.  While  the  young 
girl  opened  her  presents  under  the  tree,  forgetting 
for  a  moment  how  that  day  was  mistreated,  her  pa¬ 
rents  opened  her  gift.  Inside  the  box  they  found  a 
single  white  gardenia.  Next  to  the  delicate  blossom 
was  a  small  card  on  which  she  had  written  several 
lines  in  her  bold  script: 

For  Christmas  1  give  you  this  floiver.  Soon 
it  Tuill  die  and  then  you  must  remember  the 
spirit  1  gave  it  in,  if  you  are  to  have  any¬ 
thing  at  all.  That  is  all  I  want  you  to  have, 
because  it  is  all  that  I  can  give. 


OF  MIRACLES:  SNOW  AND  STARS 


meekness 

like  the  cold  little  feet 
of  smallest  animals 
touches  silence  in  me 
seeing  stars: 

how  they  shatter  out  so: 

in  fearful 

deepness 

Below,  with  me,  the  snow  now  lies. 

Its  sudden  coming  seemed 
(oh!) 

Creat  splintering  out  of  heaven. 


I  say 

at  such  a  falling 

the  sound  of  a  thousand  bells 

would  not  surprise 

nor  any  strange  thing  distress 
(be  it  even  death) 


— Elinor  Divine 
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A  Sense  Impression 


THE  BLUE  DOOR 

by  JOAN  B.  HILL 


Michael  watched  the  train 
go  by  above  him  as  he 
squatted  crosslegged  on  his 
red  shine  box.  As  it  to  keep  out  the 
intense  rumbling,  he  shut  his  eyes 
tightly  lor  a  second  and  drew  his 
knees  up  so  that  they  touched  his 
chest.  Then  he  leaned  further  back 
on  the  box,  his  bare  brown  shoul¬ 
ders  touching  the  blackened  stone 
building.  Above  him  a  pink  and 
green  sign  blinked:  “Homer’s  Music 
Store,”  and  in  smaller  lettering:  “In¬ 
struments  Bought  and  Sold.”  Hang¬ 
ing  down  from  the  sign  were  two 
dull  brass  trumpets  and  a  saxaphone 
strung  on  heavy  cord.  When  it  was 
windy,  the  instruments  would  clang 
together  as  they  swung  back  and 
forth  like  pendulums,  causing  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  avenue  to  turn  and  look. 
In  one  of  the  narrow  show  windows 
of  the  store  second  hand  instruments 
lay  piled  on  top  of  one  another.  Peo¬ 
ple  looked  in  the  window'  each  day, 
some  rubbing  the  pane  with  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  some  holding  their  hands 
up  to  their  eyes  trying  to  avoid  the 
dust  as  they  stuck  their  noses  on  the 
dirty  pane  to  see  in  the  window'.  Not 
many  went  inside  the  store.  When 
someone  did,  the  soft  music  which 
came  through  the  blue  swinging 
door  clashed  with  the  sounds  of  the 
outside  and  w'as  quickly  lost. 

Michael’s  bottom  hurt  him  so  he 
stood  up,  placing  a  bare  foot  on  the 


red  box  and  looking  absently  around 
for  a  customer.  The  tid^e-like  el  had 
gone  out  of  sight,  leaving  dirt  specks 
and  newspaper  bits  which,  little  l)y 
little,  lluttered  down  through  the 
strips  of  railroad  track.  The  sun 
shone  in  panels  on  the  trolley  tracks 
of  the  grey  avenue  below'.  Michael 
watched  the  bright  yellow'  taxis  as 
they  w'eaved  on  and  off  the  tracks 
and  in  and  out  betw'een  the  pillars 
of  the  el.  They  reminded  him  of 
the  marbles  that  he  dropped  on  the 
kitchen  floor  once.  They  all  rolled 
opposite  directions,  as  if  they  knew 
w'here  they  w'ere  going  but  never 
seemed  to  get  there.  But  he  liked  the 
marbles  better  because  they  w'ere 
silent. 

An  old  man  with  a  shriveled  hat 
came  out  of  the  music  shop  w'ith  a 
large  j^ackage  in  both  hands,  and 
Michael  heard  the  slow'  music  from 
w'ithin  the  blue  swinging  door.  The 
man  glanced  at  the  battered  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  w'indow',  and,  tucking 
the  fat  package  under  one  arm, 
hurried  away. 

The  big  clock  that  stood  at  the 
corner  said  -1:45.  Michael  reached 
down  and  pidled  uj)  a  small  brown 
paper  bag  from  behind  the  shine 
box.  In  it  W'as  a  wrinkled  but  clean 
grey  shirt.  He  put  it  on  carefully. 
Then,  glancing  at  the  people  cross¬ 
ing  the  street,  he  stood  in  hack  of 


the  box  and  began  to  hum.  In  a  very 
few'  minutes  a  tall  man  in  a  grey 
summer  suit  came  up  to  the  shine 
box. 

“I’m  late,  young  man.  I  got  in¬ 
volved  at  the  office.” 

“Yes,  suh.”  Michael  got  out  his 
brown  polish  and  brush. 

“My  stars,  it  w'as  hot  today.” 

“Yes,  suh.” 

When  he  had  finished  shining  the 
man’s  shoes  Michael  slowly  picked 
up  his  red  box,  rested  it  lightly  on 
his  hip,  and  looked  down  at  his  feet. 

“You’re  coming  in  with  me  today, 
aren’t  you,  son?” 

Michael  nodded,  curling  up  his 
toes.  He  follow'ed  the  man  in  the 
grey  suit  through  the  blue  swinging 
door.  Inside  there  w'ere  many  sounds 
— soft  and  pleasant  sounds.  Someone 
was  playing  a  piano  at  the  back  of 
the  store.  74ie  man  purchased  an  al¬ 
bum  from  a  lady  at  the  counter  and 
the  two  of  them  w'ent  into  a  sound- 
j)roof  booth. 

Michael  put  his  red  box  on  the 
bench  beside  him. 

“We’re  listening  to  Bach  this  time. 
It’s  played  on  the  organ.  .Ml  right?” 

“Yes,  suh,”  smiled  Michael.  He 
brought  his  knees  np  and  jnit  his 
chin  between  them.  He  watched  a 
fat  lady  go  through  the  blue  swing¬ 
ing  door  to  the  street,  as  he  thought 
about  Bach. 
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THE  POLKA  DOT  El 


For  a  small  town  ol  larniers 
and  local  merchants,  ^Vells- 
bnry  attracted  some  good 
traveling  parades.  Sarah  Lou  espe¬ 
cially  liked  the  one  that  came  every 
two  years,  the  one  that  took  two 
hours  to  tvatch,  the  one  that  started 
at  the  station  and  came  slowly  up  by 
Mr.  Morgan’s  Ajjothecary,  crossed 
the  baseball  diamond  and  rvent  all 
the  tvay  to  the  other  side  of  town, 
where  the  Wimple  kids  lived.  But  it 
tvasn’t  because  it  took  ttvo  hours  of 
tvatching  -with  her  head  hanging  out 
of  the  third  floor  setring  room  win- 
dotv  that  Sarah  Lon  remembered  it 
and  loved  it.  It  was  because  of  the 
polka  dot  elephant.  Sarah  Lou  had 
been  around  for  only  two  parades, 
but  she  could  remember  him  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  much  better  later 
on.  And  tvhen  I  had  stopped  think¬ 
ing  about  him  all  together,  she 
would  still  talk  about  the  polka  dot 
elephant.  She  used  to  shape  the  large 
circles  in  the  air  with  her  hands  and 
draw  them  on  the  black  board, 
chalking  them  in  with  many  colors. 
You  could  ask  Sarah  Lou  anything 
about  the  elephant,  and  she  could 
tell  you. 

I  used  to  like  the  elephant,  even 
as  much  as  Sarah  Lou  did.  I  used 


to  get  all  nervous  and  prickly  tvlien 
he  bobbed  under  our  window,  but 
when  my  fourth  time  for  the  parade 
came  around,  it  all  stopped.  I  didn’t 
like  the  polka  dot  elephant  at  all 
after  that. 

The  first  time  the  elephant  came 
■was  in  late  summer  when  Sarah  Lou 
was  only  four  years  old  and  I  was 
eight.  We  had  stationed  ourselves 
at  the  third  floor  sewing  room  win¬ 
dow  that  opened  o.nt  onto  the  street. 
We  leaned  our  elbows  on  the  sill 
and  hung  way  out  so  that  our 
straight,  blonde  plaits  flopped 
against  the  red  brick  wall.  We 
squinted  into  the  sun  and  waited  for 
the  parade  to  come.  Up  and  down 
the  street,  peoples’  heads  and  arms 
poked  out  of  doors  and  windows, 
and  lazy  boy  helpers  propped  them¬ 
selves  against  their  brooms.  We 
could  always  hear  the  clear  blast  of 
the  trumpets  and  the  fuzzy  trom¬ 
bones  fifteen  minutes  before  the  ma¬ 
yor,  dressed  in  striped  pants  and 
bright  red  ascot,  rolled  into  sight  on 
the  first  float.  Then  everyone  clap¬ 
ped  and  the  mayor  bowed.  He  then 
delivered  some  sort  of  speech  with  a 
lot  of  hat-tipping  and  arm-thrash¬ 
ing.  During  this,  Sarah  Lou  and  I 
giggled  and  twitched,  and  swung 


dangerously  far  out  the  window.  At 
the  end  of  the  speech  the  trumpets 
blew  again  and  the  people  sat  up 
in  their  rockers  and  stopped  talking. 
Then  there  w^as  a  hush.  Sarah  Lou 
and  I  'W'oidd  look  at  each  other  and 
share  a  secret  smile.  The  rest  of  the 
parade  was  hazy;  a  jumble  of  clowns 
and  giants  and  midgets,  and  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army  women  beating  on 
their  drums.  Once  a  freckled  boy  in 
the  parade  stopped  a  second  to 
shout  “Hi  ya  Sarah  Lou”,  up  to  the 
third  floor  window.  She  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  that  she  couldn’t  shout  back. 
The  boy  had  lost  his  step  in  line, 
and  the  big  leader  belted  him  a  few 
times  while  he  stumbled  and  shifted 
his  feet  rapidly  to  get  into  step. 
Sarah  Lou  had  said  after  she  wished 
she  had  shouted  back  to  cheer  him 
up  for  losing  step  for  her,  but  it 
wasn’t  everyday  that  she  got  shout¬ 
ed  to  from  a  parade,  and  it  had  sur¬ 
prised  her. 

When  the  jugglers  went  by  we  had 
tall  glasses  of  pink  lemonade.  It 
was  fun  to  be  sitting  there  sipping 
pink  lemonade  and  seeing  a  parade 
and  waiting  for  the  polka  dot  ele¬ 
phant  all  at  once.  Sarah  Lou  uesd 
to  say  it  was  the  most  fun  she’d  ever 
had.  By  the  time  the  dancing  bears 
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had  gone  by,  the  sun  had  settled  be¬ 
hind  the  flags  across  the  street  and 
we  didn’t  have  to  squint.  That  was 
good  becatise  the  polka  dot  elephant 
came  next. 

Sarah  Lon  got  so  excited  she 
would  tighten  up  and  her  legs 
would  stick  straight  out  behind  her 
on  the  chair.  She  woidd  spread  her 
hands  wide  on  the  brick  side  of  the 
building  and  lean  so  far  out  that  1 
had  to  put  my  arms  around  her  waist 
and  hold  her. 

Then  he  came,  bobbing  up  and 
down  and  nodding  his  head.  He  was 
big  and  made  out  of  white  papier 
mache  and  he  had  a  long  trunk  and 
large,  floppy  ears.  y\ll  over  his  body, 
even  on  his  feet  anti  tail,  were  large 
colored  polka  dots.  If  you  made  out 
his  eyes  at  hrst  you  could  always  pick 
them  out  later  on,  but  if  you  got 
confused  at  first,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  his  eyes  from  all  the  other 
dots.  Some  dots  looked  peculiarly 
eye-like,  but  you  cotdd  never  be 
sure,  since  those  certain  dots  might 
be  on  his  back.  Sarah  Lou  figured 
out  that  his  rightful  eyes  were  three 
dots  down  from  the  spot  where  his 
ears  joined  his  head  and  one  dot 
over.  One  of  these  dots  was  yellow 
and  the  other  was  purple.  Sarah  Lou 
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never  moved  when  the  elephant 
went  by.  She  just  stared  down,  hartl- 
ly  breathing.  He  bounced  along 
from  side  to  side,  right  under  our 
noses  in  the  street.  He  always  looked 
hajjpy  and  as  though  he  would  love 
to  hop  out  of  line.  People  never 
jjoked  him  the  way  they  did  the 
other  animals.  Even  the  street 
scamps  recogni/ed  his  superiority. 
He  lifted  his  feet  high  with  a  slight 
swinging  motion  and  placed  one  foot 
carefully  in  front  of  the  next.  He 
smiled  happily  and  bobbed  to  every¬ 
one.  Sarah  Lou  and  I  always  felt 
closer  after  we  had  seen  the  ele¬ 
phant.  We  loved  each  other  more 
on  elephant  years.  Long  after  the 
polka  dot  elephant  had  b  o  b  b  e  d 
around  Morgan’s  Apothecary  and  we 
had  rubbed  the  soreness  out  of  her 
elbows,  Sarah  Lou  and  I  woidd 
dance  around  the  room  beaming  at 
each  other. 

When  the  fourth  jjarade  came  we 
still  lived  in  the  red  brick  house 
facing  the  main  street.  Sarah  Lou 
was  eight,  but  she  still  talked  about 
the  elephant.  She  thought  about  him 
and  drew  pictures  of  him.  I  didn’t 
sj)end  as  much  time  with  her  as  I 
hatl  before,  but  I  noticetl  that  she 
seemed  worried  about  the  elephant. 


She  came  often  to  talk  about  him 
with  me. 

“Remember  the  elephant,  Lancey, 
remember  the  time  he  smiled  when 
yon  wrinkled  your  nose?” 

The  parade  came  and  it  was  hot. 
I'he  third  floor  room  was  now  my 
bedroom,  but  the  window  was  still 
there.  Upstairs  Sarah  Lon  was  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  it. 

Downstairs  I  heartl  the  trumpets 
and  trombones.  I  heard  the  mayor 
and  the  hush  broken  only  by  the 
scidhng  ami  stamping  of  hooves  anti 
feet.  I  knew  when  the  jugglers  and 
the  dancing  bears  had  gone  by. 
Dowmstairs  we  were  having  pink 
lemonade  when  Sarah  Lou  called 
tlown. 

“The  polka  tlot  elejthant  is  com¬ 
ing,  Lancey.” 

I  laughed  and  tokl  her  that  I 
woidd  be  right  up.  Downstairs  the 
boys  were  doing  cartl  tricks  anti 
smiling. 

“Launcey,  the  polka  tlot  elephant 
is  here.” 

I  closed  my  ears  anti  laughed 
harder. 

“The  elephant,  Lancey,  the  ele¬ 
phant!” 

I  pushed  back  my  chair  and  ran 
up  to  the  room.  Sarah  Lou  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  with  her 
hands  behintl  her  back,  anti  her  eyes 
were  wet  and  shiny.  I  went  over  to 
the  window.  The  sun  hatl  settled  be¬ 
hintl  the  flags  and  I  coidtl  hear  the 
trumpets  and  trombones  rumbling 
around  the  corner,  but  the  polka 
tlot  elephant  was  gone. 
lUustraled  by  CAROLYN  GATHER 
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CAST 

MIRANDA — Awakening  into  a  woman  ivith  the 
sand  of  adolescence  still  in  her  eyes. 

BARTHOLEMO — A  young  buck — Prufrock. 

PAUL — Perfectly  aware  of  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  for  mankind — a  child-saint  aged  enough  to  be¬ 
come  incongrous. 

MIRANDA  and  BARTHOLEMO  zoear  ezzening 
Clothes,  PAUL  wears  a  burlap  outfit. 


At  RISE  the  stage  is  empty,  lit  faintly  upstage  by 
a  white  light.  The  toiuer,  backstage  right,  should  not 
be  visible — there  is  no  other  sceneiy.  BARTHOLE¬ 
MO  enters  right,  rather  awkwardly  and  gingerly  car¬ 
rying  MIRANDO  in  his  arms. 

MIRANDA 

I’m  tired,  Bartholemo — this  wearies  me — 

This  trudging  through  the  woods  to  gawk  and  gape 
At  sassafras  and  elderberry  leaves. 

Set  me  down  here — a  likely  place  no  doubt 
For  wood  ticks,  poison  oak,  and  bramble-vines. 

Go  watch  the  birds  while  I  concoct  a  mess 
Of  love  potion  from  this  and  this  and  this  .  .  . 
(Picking  flowers  which  are  not  imaginary  to  her  but 
are  not  supplied  as  props.) 

Some  day  my  j^rince  will  come,  and  when  he  does 
I’ll  squeeze  this  in  his  eyes  and  then  he’ll  see  .  .  . 
(Her  words  trail  off.  With  an  effort 

BARTHOLEMO  speaks.) 

Miranda  .  .  .  aren’t  you  .  .  .  well — it’s  damp  down 
there. 

Look  here,  I’ll  slip  my  coat  beneath  your  back 
To  keep  you  warm,  and  you  can  go  to  sleep — 

If  you  should  wish. 

(He  thinks  of  taking  this  moment — she  may  be  res¬ 
ponsive,  but  he  loses  it.)  The  stars  are  bright  tonight. 
And  soon  the  moon  will  lift  his  ruddy  head 
Up  from  his  balsam  bed  and  blinking  once 
Wbll  grizzled  grow  from  taking  too  much  air. 


MIRANDA 

Console  the  moon — I  hear  he’ll  be  too  soon 
Consigned  to  God’s  celestial  rubbish  heap. 

His  function’s  been  annulled.  Usurping  fear 
(She  sleeps.  During  the  following  speech  which  BAR¬ 
THOLEMO  delivers  facing  away  and  several  paces 
from  her,  a  soft,  blue  light  slowly  floods  the  stage, 
revealing  the  tower.) 

BARTHOLEMO 

Young  moon,  old  moon,  still  young  tonight 
In  innocence’s  golden  light — 

Tell  me  why  so  soon  appears 
Your  silver  sin  of  yester-years. 

Was  there  an  eon  once  when  you 
Were  golden-thatched  the  whole  night  through — 
Did  you  too  play  the  game  and  find 
The  flesh  was  willing,  not  the  mind? 

And  were  you,  when  the  stakes  were  high 
Afraid  to  fight,  to  claw,  to  lie? 

Were  you  unfit  to  realize 
The  lustre  of  the  blushing  prize? 

Old  moon,  old  moon,  how  old  tonight 
In  godliness’s  senile  light — 

I’ll  squeeze  my  soul  and  leave  a  prayer 
With  you,  cold  moon,  or  do  I  dare? 

(MIRANDA  awakening  into  a  dream,  gets  up  and 
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looks  around  her,  seeing  the  tower.  BARTHOLEAK) 
stands  with  his  back  to  her  until  she  speaks.) 
MIRANDA 

Sir  .  .  .  Sir  .  .  .  SIR — Oh,  Bartholemo,  it’s  you. 
What  is  that  thing? 

BARTHOLEMO 
That  is  an  ancient  tower 
Embellished  with  all  the  fear  of  guilt 
Of  generations.  Once  a  splint’ry  cross, 

.\t  whose  foot  wan  ascetics  shoiddered  off 
The  burning  burden  of  the  self-lived  life, 

.\t  length  they  found  it  far  inadequate 
To  serve  as  symbol  of  man’s  only  hope. 

They  tried  a  million  tricks,  adorning  it 

Illustrated  by  RON  UNDERWOOD 


With  statuary,  halos,  liow’rs,  and  gold. 

At  last  they  changed  the  style  more  radically — 
Called  in  the  older  models.  Scrapping  them. 

They  built  a  tower,  its  walls  encrusted  with. 

Some  say,  pure  ivory,  and  some  the  bones 
Of  countless  Christians  martyred  for  the  cause. 
(Deliberately  looking  at  her,  speaking  slowly.) 

1  hy  neck  is  like  a  tower  of  ivory.* 

(During  the  following  speeches  they  are  irresistable 
drawn  together,  until  they  become  lost  in  each  other.) 

MIRANDA* 

Ibitil  the  day  break,  and  the  shadows  flee  away, 
turn,  my  beloved,  and  be  thou  like  a  roe  or  a  young 
hart  upon  the  mountain  of  spices. 

Kiss  me  with  the  kisses  of  thy  mouth,  for  thy  love 
is  better  than  wine. 

BARTHOLEMO 
Erotic  poetry.  The  animal 

Wbthin  your  breast  has  found  a  golden  tongue 
I'o  sing  me  to  its  lair.  O,  siren,  lead! 

MIRANDA 

Come,  my  beloved,  let  us  go  forth  into  the  fields; 
let  us  lodge  in  the  villages. 

Let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards;  let  us  see  if 
the  vine  llourish,  whether  the  tender  grajies  appear, 
and  the  pomegranates  bud  forth:  there  will  I  give 
thee  my  loves. 

(They  turn  to  go,  but  PALIL,  who  has  been  peering 
at  them  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  runs  down  and 
intercepts  them.) 

PAUL 

Here!  Stop!  You  must  be  made  to  learn  to  love 
I'he  holy  allegory  you  defile. 

(MIR.VNDA  and  BARTHOI.EMO  turn  and  stare  at 
him,  not  comprehending  his  reason  for  being.) 

You’re  young,  my  friends — you’ve  prob’ly  not  been 
told 

I’he  need  for  abstinence — the  power  of  a  love 
.As  far  above  your  carnal  lechery 
As  heaven’s  high  o’er  earth — God’s  love  for  souls. 

I'he  wages,  children,  of  your  sin  is  death — 

'Lite  gift  of  God  is  everlasting  life. 

Repent,  be  saved,  walk  in  his  paths  and  know 
1  he  solace  of  the  everlasting  arms. 

MIRANDA 

Oh  bosh! 


*  From  “The  Song  of  Solomon”  in  the  Ring  James 
version  of  the  Bible — a  collection  of  sensuous  poetiy 
that  must  be  ranked  beside  the  more  passionate  pas¬ 
sages  of  Shakespeare  and  Marloive.  Some  consider 
this  a  dix'itie  allegoiy. — /.  II.  C. 
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PAUL 


BARTHOLEMO 
What  must  1  do? 


PAUL 

C'.ling  to  the  totv'r. 

Recline  upon  its  everloving  breast, 
l-'orsake  the  ways  of  sin — forsake  the  tvorkl. 

Upon  your  knees  deliver  up  your  heart 
Unto  its  matchless  care.  Become  like  me — 

Learn  to  hate  the  pleasures  of  the  llesh 
That  you  may  save  your  dear  immortal  soul 
And  if  God  tvill  may  taste  the  sweetest  joy 
Of  sa\  ing  other  soult — stars  in  your  crotvn! 

.Vrise,  climb  up,  forget  your  sinful  j^ast. 

Make  every  step  totvard  peace  and  glory. 

Ask  God’s  forgiveness — ask  his  chast’ning  rod 
To  guide  your  steps.  Refrain  from  looking  back. 
(BARTHOLEMO  enters  the  tower.) 

May  God  be  -with  you.  Trust  in  him.  Amen! 

BARTHOLEMO 

(Inside  the  tower,  chanting  as  he  climljs.) 

Hail  totver,  full  of  brie  a  brae, 

Blessed  art  thou,  and  blessed  art  thine  inhabitants, 
That  tvhen  the  south  tvind  blows,  thou  keepest  the 
sun  from  their  eollars. 

PAUL 

(To  MIRANDA.) 

You  disbelieve — tvliy  do  you  disbelieve? 

MIRANDA 

I  need  a  roek — I  need  a  stalwart  faith, 

Not  one  to  promise  life  when  life  is  dead. 

I  need  a  love — a  love  to  touch  my  flesh 
And  through  it  pierce  my  soul.  I  need  a  rock 
That  I  in  turn  can  feel,  can  touch,  can  love. 
'When  I  was  young  my  father  passed  away. 

He  never  brought  me  toys — he  took  away 
"What  dolls  imagination  could  invent. 

Instead  of  hate,  I  spent  my  love  on  him — 

No  one  else  was  there.  And  then  he  died. 

PAUL 

No  one? — and  then  he  died?  Poor  child! 

MIRANDA 

No  one. 

And  no  one  it’s  been  since.  Oh — now  and  then 
I’ll  come  across  a  person,  place,  or  thing 
That  makes  my  soul  toss  off  its  sombre  sheets 
And  leap  from  brooding’s  melancholy  bed 
To  sense  the  Sun  of  Spring’s  idealic  song. 

But  every  passing  cumulus  or  mist 
Gast  shadows  on  the  object’s  once  bright  face 
That  pierce  its  emptiness.  One’s  first  ideal 
E’er  true  or  false  is  ever  true  when  dead. 


My  child! 

MIRANDA 

Say  that  again! 

PAUL 

My  child. 

MIRANDA 

My  child — 

He  speaks  as  he  when  his  compassion  dawned. 
Do  you  drink? 

PAUL 


No. 


MIRANDA 

And  would  you  beat  me? 


PAUL 


No. 

MIRANDA 

And  yet  you  are  like  him — come  hold  my  hand. 

(At  this  point,  BARTHOLEMO  peers  over  the  top 
of  the  tower.) 

I  must  try  just  once  more.  O  twisted  heart. 

That  can’t  refrain  from  seeking,  yet  can’t  find. 

O  Father,  kiss  my  lips.  (They  kiss.) 


BARTHOLEMO 
Well  I’ll  be  damned! 

(He  dissappears  into  the  tower  shouting  and  bursts 
from  the  door.) 

O  Liar! 

Pervert! 

Cheater! 

Lecher! 

Fraud! 

See  if  your  tow’r  can  save  you  now!  I’ll  smear 
Its  iv’ry  walls  with  your  obnoxious  gore 
And  strew  your  bow’ls  in  putrid  sacrifice. 

(PAUL  rushes  to  the  refuge  of  the  tower  but,  to  his 
great  dismay,  finds  it  locked  to  him.  He  falls  grovel¬ 
ing  at  BARTHOLEMO’s  feet  as  MIRANDA  dings 
to  his  seething  shoulders.) 


MIRANDA 

It’s  not  his  fault — it’s  mine! 


PAUL 

I  meant  no  harm! 

Have  mercy,  spare  a  weak  and  tired  old  man! 

BARTHOLEMO 
You  grov’ling  dog, 

(Pushes  his  face  away  with  his  foot.) 

A  monkey  would  feel  base 

To  spit  on  you.  Get  up!  get  out!  be  off! 

That’s  right,  get  out!  You  think  the  tow’r  of  God 
Needs  trash  like  you  to  sanctify  its  shrine? 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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After  seeing  the  one-man  show  ol  paintings 
and  engravings  recently  exhibited  in  the  gal- 
^  lery  ol  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  I  wanted 
to  meet  the  artist,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Broderson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Art  Department  and  a  newcomer  to  the 
faculty  of  Duke.  For  me  this  show  was  exciting  and 
stimulating,  and  1  wanted  to  hear  Broderson’s  ideas 
on  art,  about  his  inspirations,  and  out  of  curiosity, 
about  the  delapidated  rag  doll  seen  hanging  over 
chairs  and  boxes  in  so  many  of  the  paintings. 

Over  in  .\sbury  I  found  Mr.  Broderson  standing  in 
his  studio,  tall  and  friendly,  with  light  brown  hair  and 
a  crew-cut.  Around  the  room  were  rows  of  canvases 
lined  against  the  walls  and  a  large  piece  of  .sheet  glass 
splotched  with  colours. 

■‘Sure,”  he  smiled  as  I  came  in  and  told  him  of  my 
mi.ssion.  ‘Td  be  glad  to  help  you.”  He  took  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  from  his  pocket  and  olfered  me  one.  .\s  the 
smoke  curled  out  of  the  studio,  he  first  told  me  that 
he  is  a  one-time  graduate  student  of  art  ami  educa¬ 
tion  here  at  Duke,  although  he  received  his  Mastei 
of  Fine  .Vrts  at  Iowa  State  University.  He  came  from 
New  Flaven,  Connecticut,  to  Duke  to  teach  the  theory 
and  application  of  art,  and  to  paint  on  his  own.  Be¬ 
sides  the  twenty-cme  oils,  ten  prints,  and  twenty-four 
drawings  which  were  exhibited  here  in  the  library  gal 
lery,  some  of  Mr.  Broderson’s  work  is  also  showing  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  .\rt  in  New  'S'ork  atid  in 
the  Sotitheastern  Regional  Show. 


a  modern  day  artist 


l:)y  Virginia  Hillman 


Immediately  I  asked  him  about  the  rag  doll.  Bozo. 
Bozo,  it  seems,  is  a  cherished  doll  that  belongs  to  one 
of  his  two  .sons.  In  his  paintings  Bozo  seemed  to  me 
to  have  made  a  charming  and  subtle  recurring  theme 
and,  as  Mr.  Broderson  himself  puts  it,  helped  in  giv¬ 
ing  them  “personal  depth.”  With  this  and  many  other 
original  touches  his  jraintings  came  alive.  I  was  acutely 
conscious  of  Braccpie,  Picasso,  and  Cezanne  in  the  art, 
and  1  asked  about  these  inlluences.  Indeed,  Broderson 
was  inlluenced  and  got  much  of  his  artistic  impetus 
from  the  painters  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  school 
of  Post-Impressionists  in  F'rance  and  from  the  masters 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Fiom  Roualt  he  seems  to 
have  sensed  movement  and  line  definition;  the  figure 
drawings  in  Picas.so’s  Blue  Boy  and  Harlequin  left  an 
impression,  and  the  way  Cezanne  builtspatial  depth 
with  colour  found  its  way  inter  his  style. 

“There’s  one  thing  I  want  yem  to  tell  them,  if  you 
woidd,”  he  said  leaning  ferrward  in  his  chair.  1  began 
to  jot  down  notes.  “It’s  my  idea  of  what  a  painting 
represents.  The  self-apparent  cjuality  of  an  idea  con¬ 
tained  in  a  painting,”  he,  “is  it’s  basis  or  framework; 
but  if  the  sjriritual  essence  is  lacking,  if  there  is  no 
spirit  involved  in  the  idea,  the  idea  will  pass.”  d'his 
is  what  he  feels  happens  often,  especially  in  the  mod¬ 
ernistic  movement.  However,  he  believes  merdernism 
to  be  cpiite  real  and  sincere,  but  it  represents  “an  un¬ 
happy  conglomeration  of  emotions  produced  by  the 
violent  nattire  of  the  times.”  He  is  convinced  that  now 
that  ai  t  has  reached  the  stage  of  modernism  with  its 
distortion,  lirillant  splashes  of  colour,  neonic  and 
btirning,  and  its  sharp  appeal  to  the  senses,  art  has 
only  one  way  to  go — back  to  representation,  he  be¬ 
lieves  we  are  in  need  of  a  reinvestigation  of  nature. 

Illustrated  by  E.  M.  BRODEBSOX 
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Kvcr\  artist  has  his  ideal,  and  Mr.  liroderson  is  lu) 
exception.  The  strength  ol  the  artist's  ideal  is  rvhat 
classes  him  either  among  the  line  artists  or  the  com¬ 
mercial.  Mr.  Broderson  doesn’t  allow  for  that  in- 
bettcccn  cla.ss  of  artists  tvho  believe  in  the  compatibi¬ 
lity  of  the  fwo.  It  is  through  the  words  of  another  man 
that  Mr.  Broderson  expressed  his  own  ideal.  He  was 
impressed  with  a  sermon  by  Fulton  Sheen,  tvho  said 
all  men  are  seeking  three  things:  perfect  love,  eternal 
life,  and  perfect  truth.  Few  find  it,  but  through  paint¬ 
ing  Mr.  Broderson  conies  closer  to  the  realization  of 
these  things. 

As  for  the  tpiestion,  “for  ivhom  should  the  artist 
paint”,  Broderson  believes  that  there  is  a  middle  stand, 
and  a  justifyable  one.  An  artist  should  and  must  pur¬ 
sue  his  ideals  in  order  to  have  the  essential  spiritual 
qtiality,  but  he  must  remember  that  the  purpose  of 
art  is  to  teach  and  influence.  “Art  is  to  be  seen  and 
appreciated,  but  an  artist  must  stick  to  his  convictions 
and  not  lower  himself  for  the  j^ublic  to  the  point  of 
prostration.”  It  is  a  challenge  to  every  art  critic,  dealer, 


purchaser,  and  the  pidilic  as  a  whole,”  he  went  on,  “to 
evaluate  pictures  per  se  rather  than  rejecting  them  on 
outdated  bases,  or  trying  to  tie  them  up  with  some 
particular  movement  or  school.” 

“I  am  wary  of  schools,”  Mr.  Broderson  added.  ‘They 
tend  to  type  your  work  and  it  becomes  a  cliche.”  That 
is  one  reason  he  left  New  York  to  come  here — to  paint 
uninfluenced  by  modern  and  short-lived  movements. 

Mr.  Broderson  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully  and 
looked  around  the  room.  Our  conversation  was  over. 
But  as  I  walked  out  on  the  porch  and  down  the  steps 
of  Asbury  Building,  my  mind  kept  working.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  discovered  something  vital  and  im¬ 
portant  in  colleges  and  universities  today,  something- 
very  new  without  being  “moderne”  and  something 
born  within  the  last  few  years  which  concerns  us  all. 
Mr.  Broderson  seemed  to  be  a  man  who  is  helping  to 
enliven  this  current. 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Broderson  is  the  winner  of  the 
Fifteenth  Annual  North  Carolina  Artist’s  Exhibition. 


BRIGHT  WOUNDS  OF  AUTUMN 


October’s  children  clamor  and 

sing,  bright  wounds, 

diffu.se  sap 

bold  pantomime 

still  seeking  Laura, 

radiant  under  the  sun’s  kiss,  they 

cling  lusting  to  the  green  mother 

and  laugh  hollowly  at  moon  and  star, 

their  wounds  belittling 

darkne.ss  and  the  beyond; 

While  the  worm  at  .season’s  end 
ferments;  wine  for  his 
parched  veins,  concidjine 
for  clay,  and  is  sealed 
in  sleep,  his  insatiate 
eyelids  glued  to  lost  leaves. 

— Francis  C.  Farley,  Jr. 
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A  Character  Sketch 


SAM  ROLLED  the  rubber  hose  up  and  went  in¬ 
side  the  house,  letting  the  screen  door  shut 
soltly  behind  him.  The  linoleum  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  door  was  worn  through;  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  house  was,  thought  Sam,  as  he  stepped 
over  the  spot.  He  hung  the  hose  on  two  hooks  in 
the  wall  and  mentally  paused  to  ponder  over  what 
his  next  duty  was.  Turning  slightly  he  saw  the  silver 
dressing  set  of  a  Afr.  Peabody  on  the  third  floor.  That 
man  Peabody  must  have  seen  better  days,  Sam  thought 
to  himself,  and  sat  down  in  front  of  the  table  to  be¬ 
gin  polishing  the  different  pieces,  occasionally  ap¬ 
plying  paste. 

“ft  must  be  forty  years  or  more  since  I’ve  done  any¬ 
thing  like  this  .  .  .  them  days  is  gone,  yes  sir,”  he  said, 
as  he  finished  the  handle  to  the  shoehorn. 

The  hou.se  was  beginning  to  awaken,  and  Sam 
could  hear  his  wife  in  the  kitclien  upstairs  preparing 
lireakfast.  Slowly  he  stood  up  and  walked  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  pausing  in  front  of  them  to  look  out  at  the 
white  marble  steps  he  had  waslied  down.  The  sun 
had  dried  the  water  on  them. 

“Yea,  I  used  to  wash  a  whole  floor  of  that  stuff — 
tliat  stone;  when  I  was  younger,  on  my  knees.”  He 

Illustrated  by  CAROLYN  CATHF.R 


glanced  back  at  the  ho.se  appreciatingly  and  went  to¬ 
wards  a  little  closet  crammed  with  clothing.  “Every 
night  when  all  the  white  folks  had  gone  to  bed,  1 
used  to  wash  and  wash.”  He  felt  wdth  his  hands  for 
his  vest;  all  his  clothing  w-as  there  on  hooks.  I’his  w'as 
my  best  one,  he  thought  as  he  slipjied  it  on.  The 
fini,sh  had  come  off  the  buttons  exposing  a  black  lead 
base  unlike  the  once  brassy  shinyness  he  could  re¬ 
member. 

Up  stairs  the  boarders  were  beginning  to  file  into 
the  dining  room.  Sam  moved  about  putting  plates 
around  the  places.  He  noticed  Mr.  Peabody  hadn’t 
come  down  yet,  and  wondered  if  he’d  come  to  break¬ 
fast.  He  went  back  in  the  kitchen  saying,  “(iood 
maw'nin’  ”  to  Mrs.  Penn,  the  landlady.  His  wife  had 
just  about  finished  the  eggs  and  was  getting  the 
platter. 

“.Say  .Sam,  Mr.  Peabody  told  me  last  night  he  want¬ 
ed  to  come  to  breakfast  this  morning  .  .  .  you  go  u]i 
and  knock  on  his  door,”  Mrs.  Penn  said  hurriedly 
and  walked  into  the  dining  room  to  see  if  the  table 
was  set  correctly. 

“A’es,  Mam,”  he  an.swercd. 

Sam  rapped  once  lightly  on  Mr.  Peabody’s  door. 
Continued  on  Rage  17 
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Four  Poems 

by  WILLIAM  NEALE 


THE  UNSEEN 

Small  lives  like  gentle  bits 

Of  shifting  air 

Go  in  and  out  of  buildings. 

Home  .  .  .  and  back. 

Ten  million  tiny  winds 
Disturb  not  one 
White  tvisp  of  smoke 
From  our  own  private  fires; 

.\nd  tvhen  their  gust  is  spent 
Dissolve  their  brief,  transparent 
Substance 
To  a  lasting  calm. 


CITY 

Between  the  forests  and  the  sloping  hills 
Our  singing  city  stands  in  quiet  grey. 

The  first  warning  will  be  three,  short  blasts. 

Its  majesty  reflected  in  the  pools 
Of  formal  gardens  kept  by  careful  hands. 

The  second  warning  will  be  six  long  blasts. 

The  knowledge  that  its  greatest  minds  could  give 
Contained  within  the  ivy  covered  walls; 

(If  no  warning  is  given,  the  only  indication 
Will  be  a  flash  of  light.) 

The  genius  of  its  people  stands  in  stone 
And  quiet  beauty  holds  a  solid  ground. 

“CIVIUM  INDUSTRIA  FLORET  CIVITAS” 

Dive  for  the  gutter  and  cover  your  head. 


GOING  BACK 


Yes,  return  to  the  sea  now. 

Yes,  go  back  (at  an  evenings  wet  return) 
To  all  the  black  water 
Churning  rocks  into  sea  dust. 

Stand  alone 
Leaning  the  wind, 

Sound  on  the  cold  side. 

Silence  the  other; 

And  the  sea  in  front. 

Stand  alone 
Till  your  feet  sink  into 
The  grey,  wet  sand 
As  the  memory 
Sank  into  your  life. 


FRAGMENT 

How  like  the  meteor  we  live. 
Making  our  endless  circles 
In  a  dusty  vacuum  .  .  . 

Surrounded  by  the  stars. 
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SAM 

Continued  from  Page  15 

calling  his  name  as  he  did  so.  Immediately  he  was 
answered.  “Come  in!”  Sam  obediently  entered  and 
found  Mr.  Peabody  folding  his  straight  razor  up. 
“Where  the  hell  is  my  dressing  set?” 

“I  have  it  shined  down  stars,  snr,”  he  answered. 

“\Vell  get  down  there  and  get  it!” 

“Yes,  snr,”  Sam  said  as  he  was  halfway  out  the  door¬ 
way  on  his  way. 

Sam  returned  with  all  the  pieces  and  was  a  little 
out  of  breath  from  the  stairs.  “What  did  you  expect 
me  to  put  my  shoes  on  with?”  Mr.  Peabody  asked  as 
he  picked  up  the  shoehorn. 

“I  dnnno,  snr,  I  plain  forgot.  There  ain’t  many 
gentleman  ’round  nowadays,”  Sam  replied.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  didn’t  say  anything  for  a  minute  and  then 
looked  up  at  Sam  who  had  been  standing  almost  at 
attention.  “What’s  yonr  name?” 

“Samuel  Jackson,  sur.” 

“Where  you  from  Sam?” 

“The  Mansvell  Plantation,  Fairfax,  Virginia,  sur.” 

“I’m  Randolph  Peabody  from  the  Peabody  Planta¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Peabody  said,  standing  up  now  rvith  his 
.shoes  on.  The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a 
moment.  Mr.  Peabody  spoke  now.  “Were  you  around 
when  they  sold  the  horses?” 

“Yes,  sur,  I  was  that,  that  was  just  before  I  left  Mas¬ 
ter  Mansvell.”  The  two  men  said  nothing  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  going  back  over  the  years  in  their  minds.  Sam 
looked  down  and  spoke.  “Sur,  if  you’ll  leave  your 
shoes  outside  your  door  every  night  I’ll  have  them 
back  the  next  morning  shined.”  Mr.  Peabody  glanced 
at  his  shoes  and  saw  they  needed  poli.shing  badly. 

“Come  here  Sam,”  he  said.  Sam  followed  him  w'ith 
a  very  humble  expression  on  his  face  to  a  closet.  For 
a  few  minutes  he  stood  there  as  Mr.  Peabody  rum¬ 
maged  inside  of  it.  “Here  yon  are,”  Afr.  Peabody  said 
abruptly  with  a  vest  in  his  hand.  “It’s  an  old  one, 
but  its  better  than  the  one  you  have  on  now.” 

“Thank  you,  sur,  thank  you  Master  Peabody.  This 
is  how  I  got  all  my  clothes  in  the  old  days,”  Sam 
answered  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

“I’m  afraid  those  days  are  gone,  Sam.” 

Sam  stood  aside  as  he  always  had  for  the  master 
of  the  plantation  when  he  had  been  younger,  and  let 
Mr.  Peabody  go  on  downstairs  to  breakfast.  He 
followed  with  the  vest  over  his  arm.  The  buttons 
were  shiny,  like  the  ones  n,sed  to  be  on  the  vest 
Master  Mansvell  had  given  him  years  before,  which 
he  was  still  wearing. 


MIRANDA 

Continued  from  Page  12 
PAUL 

I  thank  God  for  the  mercy  which  he’s  placed 
Within  yonr  noble  heart.  I  thank  thee  too. 

My  friend,  for  just  now  calling  to  my  mind 

A  pilgrimage  that  I’d  forgot  to  take 

And’s  two  months  overdue.  It  seems,  1  guess. 

That  all  things  work  together  for  the  best 
To  them  that  love  the  Lord.  (Laugh  nervously.) 
Farewell,  my  friends, 

The  nearest  desert  calls,  and  I  must  heed 
And  let  the  driving  sands  of  abstinence 
Scour  clean  my  sonl. 

(He  edges  ont  slowly,  saying  the  last  few  words  oil- 
stage.) 

MIRANDA 

(During  this  speech  BARTHOI.EMO  is  trying  to  get 
into  the  tower,  which  is  locked  to  him.) 

Oh,  what  a  dumb  old  man! 

To  think  that  I  could  ever  see  in  him 
My  dear,  departed  father’s  type  and  heir! 

I’m  glad  that  you’ve  come  down,  Bartholemo. 

It  must  be  cold  up  there — and  lonely  too. 

And  I  was  lonesome  here  .  .  . 

BARTHOLEMO 
Shut  up!  A’ou  slut! 

Who  stole  my  credence  in  humanity? 

AVdiose  tongue  is  false,  and  worse  her  goatish  heart! 
AVdio  robbed  me  of  the  solace  of  the  tow’r? 

AVdiose  pygmy  mind  enjoys  a  rabbit’s  thoughts! 

AMu!  A’OU! — That  I  coidd  ever  give  to  you 
The  flow'er  of  my  soul,  my  sacred  loves — 

An  animal,  who  lacks  propriety. 

Good  manners,  faithfulness,  and  all  the  arts 
Of  decency  that  cnltnre  should  incur. 

A'ou  see  the  tow’r,  where  first  in  all  my  life 
I  found  a  refuge  from  my  Instfnl  sonl. 

Locked,  barred,  forever  dooming  me  to  Hell 
On  earth,  to  living  with  myself. 

Afiranda,  I  am  lost!  and  you’re  the  cause. 

AHRAND.A  (weeping.) 

It’s  fairly  obvious,  Bartholemo, 

That  you  don’t  love  me  any  more — not  since 
Yon  left  me  for  your  broken-down  old  tow’r. 

AYell,  I  don’t  care — PU  go  live  in  the  thing. 

I’ll  be  a  nun,  and  then  see  what  you  think. 

(She  moves  to  go,  glancing  at  B.-VRTI  lOLEAIO;  he 
makes  no  response.) 

AYell,  here  I  go.  (Still  no  resjionse.) 

Good-bye,  Bartholemo. 

(AVhen  he  continues  to  stare  at  the  ground,  she 
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ru.shcs  sobbing  into  the  tower,  shuns  the  door,  and 
ran  be  lieaixl  stamping  up  the  stairs,  repeating  sev¬ 
eral  times:) 

AVell  taken  is  my  oath,  and  wise — 

To  from  this  time  the  evil  world  despise. 

So  help  me  God. 

(A  moment  after  she  arrives  at  the  top,  she  peers 
o\er  the  railing,  another  moment  and  she  speaks.) 
Bartholemo,  guess  rrhat!  (No  answer.) 

Bartholemol  (Still  no  anstver.  She  breaks  into  tears.) 
1  only  meant  to  tell  for  your  own  good 
I'he  reason  rvhy  you  found  the  torver  locked. 
BARTHOLEMO 

W'hy  was  it? 

MIRANDA 

\’oii  don’t  love  me — I  won’t  say. 

BARTHOLEMO 

You  know  you  rvant  to  tell  me — tell  me  now. 
MIRANDA 

All  right. 

On  my  rvay  up  I  satv  a  group  of  signs 
Of  fascinating  colors,  sripts,  and  shapes. 

Some  were  writ  in  blood  on  human  skin. 

Some  were  upside  down  and  others  blank 
And  only  spoke  tvhen  breathed  upon,  in  green. 
One,  a  glass,  was  me  at  eighty-nine. 

Another  said,  “Beware  the  dog.”  and  one 
“Keep  off  the  grass.” 

BARTHOLEMO 
Is  this  about  the  lock? 

MIRANDA 

Exactly  what  I  was  about  to  say. 

Above  the  “LADIES”  sign  and  to  its  right, 
brown  and  inconspicuous  poster  read, 

“Let  he  who  quits  me  nevermore  return.” — 

It’s  good  it  doesn’t  work  the  other  way. 
BARTHOLEMO 

I  thought  you  meant  to  stay  and  be  a  nun. 
MIRANDA 

You  think  you’re  smart,  don’t  you.  It  seems 
You  always  have  to  have  the  final  word. 

I  don’t  care  what  you  think — I’m  coming  out. 

(She  can  be  heard  descending  the  stairs,  but  finds  the 
door  locked  when  she  reaches  the  bottom.) 

It’s  stuck,  Bartholemo,  come  let  me  out. 

BARTHOLEMO 

(Trying  the  door  and  finding  it  locked.) 

It’s  stuck,  you  say?  The  door  seems  locked  to  me. 
MIRANDA 

It’s  locked?  It  can’t?  The  sign — what  can  I  do? 
BARTHOLEMO 

Go  up  again,  be  comfortable,  get  saved. 

There  is  a  sort  the  tower  keeps  by  force. 


MIRANDA 

(After  ruuuing  up  to  th  top  and  peering  down.) 

Hotv  high  is  it  iq?  here? 

BARTHOLEMO 
Ttvo-hundred  feet. 

MIRANDA 

I’m  jumping,  catch  me. 

BARTHOLEMO 
Don’t  you  be  an  ass. 

You’re  much  too  fat  for  catching  at  such  heights. 
I’ve  told  you  not  to  eat  so  much,  you  know. 
MIRANDA 

Don’t  catch  me  then — ^I’ni  jumping  anyhow. 

(Just  as  she  is  about  to  jump,  the  stage  suddenly  be¬ 
comes  black.  Again  the  faint  white  light  comes  slowly 
up,  discovering  MIRANDA  asleep  in  the  same  place 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  j^lay,  BARTHOLEMO 
standing  in  the  same  place. 

BARTHOLEMO 

(Goes  to  where  MIRANDA  lays  and  gingerly  shakes 
her.) 

Miranda,  Manda,  dear,  you’d  best  wake  up. 

I’m  sure  it’s  gotten  late — the  moon  is  high, 

And  you  know  how  your  father  is  at  times. 
MIRANDA 

Is  he?  Well,  Bartholemo,  I  know 
How  you  can  be  at  times. 

(This  meets  with  a  blank  look  from  BARTHOLE¬ 
MO.) 

Come  on,  let’s  go. 

(As  they  are  leaving,  PAUL,  in  tatters  and  obviously 
deranged  both  mentally  and  physically,  enters  from 
the  other  side.) 

PAUL 

Good  friends,  it  seems  I’m  lost.  If  you  shoidcl  know 
The  whereabouts  of  any  nearby  deserts. 

I’d  like  to  find  one. 

BARTHOLEMO 
We  have  none  near  here. 

PAUL 

I’m  really  not  proud,  sir,  the  smallest  one 
Would  do  quite  well — oh,  the  minutest  one! 
(Supplicating.)  I  need  one  for  my  personality. 

(at  the) 

CURTAIN. 
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editorial 

K)  1  ME  EDi  rOR; 

Reading  the  cclitoiial  in  ihc  l)c- 
( ember  Archive  moves  me  lo  ap- 
pland  yonr  elForts  to  discover  why 
Duke  does  not  |Modncc  more  nnder- 
gradnate  writing  worthy  of  print¬ 
ing.  1  am  too  ignorant  to  comment 
on  yonr  |)roposal  to  shilt  supervision 
oi  the  Archixie  Irom  the  Rtihlication 
Board  to  a  still  nonexistent  liteiary 
(Inh. 

11  I  nnderstanti  yonr  proposal, 
however,  I  should  like  to  see  it 
hioadened  into  ;i  Inll  investigation 
oi  the  larger  (jncstion:  why  do  Duke 
nndergradnates  not  produce  more 
wiiting  worthy  to  appear  in  the 
An  hive  and  elsewhere?  Have  yon 
evidence  that  Duke  proditces  less 
per  capita  than  other  comparable 
universities?  Are  courses  devoted  to 
creative  writing  inadecjuate  in  con¬ 
tent?  Too  restrictive  in  enrollment? 
Does  the  Freshman  course  fail  to  en¬ 
courage,  perhaps  even  discourage 
potential  writers?  Do  the  humatiities 
(onnses  in  general  fail  to  present 
their  material  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
kind  of  thinking  that  leads  to  cre¬ 
ative  rvriting?  Does  Duke  ferr  some 
reason  fail  to  attract  freshmen  with 
literarv  ability?  .\re  students  on 
campus  who  can  write  attnuted  in¬ 
to  other  ac  tivities?  Is  the  Archive  too 
“literary”? 

Each  staff  of  Archive  ofheers  nat¬ 
urally  would  like  to  hang  tip  a 
record  of  .achievement.  An  intpiiry 
of  the  sort  suggested  should  not  he 
1  tEshed  to  premature  conclusions, 
though  it  should  not  he  alowed  to 
drift  until  the  initial  drive  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Perhaps  the  present  .Jr- 

.S 
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clin't’  stall  coukl  do  little  more  than 
set  the  inquiry  going  anti  define  its 
objectives  and  procedure.  That  itself 
might  be  an  achievement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  E.  Bowman 

It  is  not  often  that  we  get  a  let- 
ter-to-the-etlitor,  so  when  we  receiv¬ 
ed  til  is  one  from  Dr.  F.  E.  Bowman 
of  the  English  tlcpartment  comment¬ 
ing  on  our  December  editorial,  ivc 
were  quite  pleased.  AVe  are  printing 
it  here  with  the  hope  that  others 
will  become  actively  concerned  with 
the  artistic  output — or  lack  of  it — 
at  Duke.  Dr.  Bowman  is  right  when 
he  says  that  the  present  Archixte  staff 
can  only  start  the  inquiry  going. 
That  is  all  any  ArcJiive  staff  can  do. 
*  *  * 

It  is  again  time  to  announce  the 
Anne  Flexner  Memorial  Award  for 
creative  writing.  This  award  was  set 
up  in  the  memory  of  Anne  Flexner 
by  her  friends  and  family.  Miss  Flex¬ 
ner  was  graduated  from  Duke  in  1945 
and  died  that  same  year.  She  was 
interested  in  creative  writing  and 
was  a  contributor  to  the  ArcJrxie. 
The  prize  this  year  includes  $50  in 
cash  and  about  $10-$20  for  books, 
and  it  is  offered  by  Mrs.  Marion 
Flexner,  Miss  Flexner’s  mother,  for 
the  best  piece  of  creative  writing 
submitted  by  an  undergraduate. 
Only  short  stories  (5,000  word  limit), 
plays  (5,000  word  limit),  poems  (100 
line  limit),  and  informal  essays 
(3,000  word  limit)  are  eligible.  All 
manuscripts  should  be  deposited  at 
the  English  Office,  AVest  Duke,  on 
or  before  April  15,  1953. 

*  *  * 

Our  cover,  called  “Suspension”, 
was  done  by  Don  Rosenkranz  a 
junior  from  Lakewood,  New  Jersey. 
Don’s  subject  is  Miss  Claire  AVil- 
liams,  teacher  of  dance  and  physical 
education  here  at  Duke.  The  pic¬ 
tures  that  accompany  the  dance  ar¬ 
ticle  on  page  5  were  also  done  by 
Don,  and  are  of  members  of  the 
Duke  Dance  Club.  AYe  want  to 
thank  Don  for  his  w'ork  and  Miss 
AVilliams  for  her  patience. — rr 
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AND  AFTER  THIS  .  .  . 

by  ILINOR  D/WNf 


The  appearance  tliis  month  ot  a  novel  railed 
The  Plantation  provides  excellent  cjpportnnity 
lor  taking  stock  of  what  Duke  is  doing  today 
lor  the  literature  of  tomorrow.  Why?  Because  the 
author  of  this  novel  of  the  South,  full  of  tender  paiti 
and  longing,  is  Ovid  Williams  Pierce,  graduate  of 
Duke  University  and  former  editor  of  the  Archive. 
Uoming  as  it  does  so  nearly  in  the  wake  of  the  1951 
sncce.ss  Lie  Down  in  Darkness,  this  first  novel  of  Mr. 
Pierce’s  is  liable  to  pnlf  Duke  with  pride,  even  to 
tempt  it  to  claim  the  author  as  a  product,  as  it  gin¬ 
gerly  did  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Styron.  Certainly  the 
Archix’e  is  proud  that  a  former  editor  has  written  what 
Frances  Gray  Patton,  in  her  hook-jacket  comment, 
justly  calls  “a  Southern  novel  which  avoids  ecpially 
the  old  cliche  of  romantic  grandeur  and  the  newer 
cliche  of  degeneracy  and  violence.”  Phis  is  a  real 
achievement. 

But  Ovid  Pierce  graduated  from  Duke  in  1932 — 
twenty-one  years  ago.  1  hat  is  a  rather  long  time  to  l)e 
claiming  him  now  as  an  example  of  what  Dtike  is  do¬ 
ing  in  the  present  to  help  evolve  the  serious  writer  as 
a  permanent  species.  Even  the  more  recently  grad¬ 
uated  Styron  has  been  away  from  Duke  seven  years. 
.\nd  so  in  passing  a  thoughtful  cpiestion,  one  fit  lor 
the  very  highest  heads  on  the  academic  ladder,  might 
Ite — Will  the  Arcliine  seven  or  twenty-one  years  from 
today  be  able  to  run  reviews  of  the  work  of  Duke  grad¬ 
uates?  Lie  Doien  in  Darkness  and  The  Plantation  show 
what  sort  of  residts  are  latently  possible.  .And  litera¬ 
ture  that  is  to  be  published  years  from  now  is  a  univer¬ 
sity’s  concern,  k’or  cjnite  a  tvhile  now  the  trend  has 
been  toward  poetry  and  criticism,  short  stories  and 


A  review  of  The  Plantation,  a  first  novel  by  Ovid 
IVilliarns  Pierce,  who  graduated  from  Duke  in  1932 
and  once  edited  the  Archive. 


novels  fostered  in  academic  circles  rather  than  in  social 
groups  or  avant  gard  clans.  It’s  just  another  kind  of 
patronage,  yes,  l)ut  a  healthy  one  if  dealt  with  sericjusly 
by  .American  educators. 

.As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  career  cjf  Ovid  Williams 
Pierce  illustrates  this  alliance  of  academy  and  artist. 
(Whether  it  is  an  alliance  out  of  necessity  or  affinity 
is  hard  to  say.)  He  was  born  iti  Weldon,  North  Carol¬ 
ina,  the  setting  of  The  Plantation,  and  after  he  left 
Duke  he  went  to  Harvard  for  an  M..A.  degree.  Then 
came  four  years  in  the  service.  .After  the  war  he  taught 
four  years  at  Southern  Methodist  University  and  is 
now  on  the  English  facidty  at  Tulane.  His  short 
stories,  one  of  which  is  included  in  the  Duke  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  stories  and  verse  One  and  Txventy,  have  a]i- 
peared  in  the  Southwest  Itexnexe  —  significantly,  a 
“little”  maga/ine. 

But  of  course  no  writer  is  altogether  or  even  largely 
the  product  of  university  associatioti  or  training:  the 
talent  and  the  will  and  the  material  bclottg  to  the  man. 
Pierce  as  the  serious,  but  serene-looking  man  on  the 
cover-flap  of  The  Plantation  has  behind  his  distin- 
gtnshed  horn-rimmed  glasses,  eyes  which  must  have 
observed  keenly  the  countryside  where  he  was  rai,sed. 
Northeastern  Carolina,  a  feeling  for  which  he  has 
poured  into  his  novel.  This  .section  is  almost  a  little 
world  of  its  own,  a  jjlace  of  small  towns  and  large 
fauns,  where  the  past  is  not  a  ferment  as  Faulkner  satv 
it,  but  a  coexistence  and  a  reality,  a  source  ol  love  and 
pain.  ”I  tried  to  make  of  The  Plantation ,  in  j)art,  what 
my  Father’s  generatioti  meant  to  me  as  I  looked  back 
upon  it  as  a  child,”  .says  Mr.  Pierce.  Under  his  care¬ 
ful  hand,  the  big  old  house,  the  web  of  plantation 
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ruails  uiuler  the  summer  ^uii,  and  the  chisiers  ol  tlarkv 
cabins  ^^■ilhin  the  gro\e  take  on  a  clarity  which  testify 
of  true  seeing-  ami  sensitive  reineinbering.  "What  is 
more,  the  tenderness  and  understanding  tvith  which 
he  discovers  each  character  and  binds  him  to  the  others 
creates  not  a  picture  gallery  of  faces,  Imt  a  handful  of 
well-known  hearts,  touching  feebly  on  other  hearts  and 
then  sh\  Iv  moving  away. 

First  is  Mr.  Ed  Ruffin,  childless  patriarch  and  last  of 
a  family  of  conscientious  landowners.  Bound  to  the 
land,  to  Time,  and  to  the  sickness  of  the  land  and  of 
the  women  who  depend  on  him  to  keep  the  farm  going, 
.Mr.  Ed  lives  uncomplaining  and  continually  alone, 
almost  unknown  to  those  nearest  him  until  the  day  and 
the  night  of  his  lingering  death.  The  few  days  before 
his  funeral  form  the  actual  duration  of  the  novel;  but 
to  his  relatives  ami  friends  and  the  faithful  darky 
Josephus,  this  short  time  is  one  of  discovery  and  reali¬ 
zation,  of  reliving  and  understanding  the  long  past. 

Josephus  becomes  the  most  elot]uent  spokesman  of 
the  love  and  the  loneliness  which  lies  in  the  transience 
of  the  past  and  in  the  isolation  of  the  present.  “Some¬ 
times  the  discovery  of  people  you  had  known  all  your 
life  was  enough  to  make  you  cry  ...”  His  slow  and 
poignant  monologues  are  full  of  insight  into  the  life 
of  ^^r.  Ed,  who,  deserted  by  his  first  love,  never  really 
found  another;  who  had  responsibilities  to  the  land 
and  to  the  tvomen  of  the  family  he  could  never  hope  to 
fulfill. 

Another  memorable  character  through  whom  the 
life  of  Mr.  Ed  and  the  plantation  are  revealed  is  Mr. 
Boone,  the  guileless  and  rather  sensitive  hired  man. 
He  was  taken  onto  the  plantation  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Ed,  tvho  secretly  knew  his  own  young  wife. 
Miss  Tempe,  was  kin  to  him.  Mr.  Boone  understands 
the  tragedy  of  the  dying  man  almost  as  well  as  Jose¬ 
phus  does.  He  too  is  acquainted  with  loneliness,  and 
yet  he  does  not  complain.  As  an  outsider  he  is  able  to 
see  more  objectively  the  fatality  of  Mr.  Ed’s  death  to 
the  Ruffin  clan  and  to  recognize  the  need  for  a  suc¬ 
cessor;  but  he  too  is  enough  involved  in  the  spirit  of 


the  plantation  to  know  that  no  successor  can  Ijring 
back  the  feeling  of  the  past. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Ed’s  sister  Jidia,  who  loved  him, 
but  left  the  plantation  to  keep  from  being  a  burden; 
atul  ^Villiam,  who  has  also  left  and  now  realizes  re¬ 
morsefully  that  he  has  let  Ed  bear  his  burden;  and  a 
host  of  now  dead  aunts,  relations,  people  of  the  old 
plantation  ^vho  “live  within  the  shadows  of  recollec¬ 
tions  stronger  than  itself.”  The  only  link  between 
them  all  and  the  only  promise  of  youth  in  the  family 
is  the  young  soit  of  Miss  Tempo  by  her  first  husband; 
Billy,  adopted  by  Mr.  Ed  and  at  the  time  of  his  stej> 
father’s  death  away  at  boarding  school.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  Billy  is  awaited  consciously  only  by  Mr. 
Boone,  the  only  one  who  is  aware  of  his  possibilities. 
But  even  if  the  boy  does  accept  the  burden  of  the  land, 
the  old  plantation  has  passed  away,  the  family  is  gone. 
Time  has  betrayed  the  dying  generation. 

ff  The  Plantation  seems  to  lack  fire  and  dramatic 
conlfict,  it  is  because  it  is  a  book  about  love,  not  ha¬ 
tred;  about  understanding  and  recognition,  not  fierce 
action.  That  the  supreme  lyricism  of  the  monologues 
sometimes  tends  to  be  monotonous  cannot  be  denied; 
btit  since  the  book  is  after  all  meant  to  be  a  slow-read¬ 
ing  and  reflective  one,  the  fault  is  not  serious.  Prob¬ 
ably  Mr.  Pierce  was  so  concerned  to  make  clear  the 
many  poignant  relationships  and  feelings  in  The  Plan¬ 
tation  that  he  repeated  certain  phrases  (“then  sudden¬ 
ly  it  came  to  him”)  more  than  necessary.  Perhaps,  too, 
if  he  had  introduced  fewer  characters  and  developed 
Julia,  Mr.  Boone,  and  Miss  Tempe  more  fully — pos¬ 
sibly  in  dramatic  terms — he  would  have  had  a  more 
energetic  book,  although  not  necessarily  a  better  one. 

These  are  only  possible  criticisms.  As  it  is.  The 
Plantation — with  its  strict  honesty,  its  compactness,  its 
chastened  style — is  a  novel  which  could  well  serve  as 
a  standard  for  future  creative  writing  under  the  Duke 
literary  impulse,  if  there  is  to  be  such  a  thing.  The 
Plantation  is  a  true  flow  of  originality,  tempered  by 
the  validity  of  experience  and  molded  by  a  perceptible 
form.  Very  little  more  could  be  asked  of  a  novel  for 
it  to  be  judged  a  good  one. 
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THE  MODERN  DANCE 


Dance  ^VC\S  the  fust  art 
form  to  develop.  Rhytlim, 
U'hicli  is  basic  to  all  living  or¬ 
ganisms,  was  a  universal  factor  be¬ 
fore  man  existed,  and  therefore,  ex¬ 
pression  through  rhythmic  move¬ 
ment  was  a  naturtil  development  for 
m;ni.  No  instrument  was  needed 
except  the  body  which  man  already 
possessed.  Modern  dance,  which  is  a 
return  to  basic  or  primativc  dance, 
is  the  important  dance  conti  ihution 
of  the  century. 

Modern  chincc  is  clillKult  to  de- 
line.  Its  name,  tvhich  is  a  misnomer, 
does  not  describe  if,  and  any  one 
definition  fails  to  include  its  all 


inclusive  subject  matter  and  tech- 
nicpie.  Walter  Terry  has  said  that 
the  term  modern  dance  “.  .  .  desig¬ 
nates  a  concept  of  dance  rather  than 
an  academy,  a  dance  tiadition,  or  a 
crystalli/ed  technicpie.  .  .  it  is,  in  the 
main,  expressiorial  rather  than  vii  tu- 
osic,  spectacular,  pantomimic,  or 
decorative.”  The  modern  dancer 
does  not  follow  a  traditional  tech- 
nicpie:  eac  h  dancer  develojjs  her  own 
approiich,  and  diifers  in  her  ap¬ 
proach  to  each  new  dance. 

rite  c  hoi  egrapher  is  conc  erned 
with  humanity,  and  deals  ^\•ith  all 
themes,  his  purjKrse  being  to  express 
and  to  communicate  his  ideas  on 


these  themes.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  })rimitive  dancer  and  the 
modern  dancer  is  that  the  modern 
dancer  treats  these  themes  realistic¬ 
ally,  and  the  primitive  dancer’s  tretit- 
ment  always  involves  the  su[K'rnat- 
ural.  Modern  dancers,  ;is  primative 
dancers,  rely  cm  fundamental  or  nat¬ 
ural  every-chiy  body  movements.  I  he 
modern  dancer,  however,  abstracts 
by  discarding  the  literal  movements 
;tnd  replacing  them  with  movements 
that  suggest  the  same  actions.  I'he 
limil  composition  is  a  result  of  re¬ 
lating  and  unifying  the  abstracted 
movements  into  an  organi/cd  whole. 

1  his  is  accomplished  by  the  use 
c)l  certain  devices  stich  as  body  di- 
rc'cticm,  C've  locus,  dimension  or  si/e 
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ot  nio\oinent,  lc\ol  oi  position  ol 
tlio  ihnuer  in  relation  to  the  lloor. 
\ar\in';  tpialities  ol  inoveinent,  con- 
toni  or  the  outline  ol  the  body  in 
Npaee.  tempo,  and  rhvtlnn.  The  qual¬ 
ities  ol  movement  are  elassifietl  Irom 
v\\ini;in».  nw  axing,  sustained  ami 
Mispendeil  moxements  to  siaeeato. 
xihratorx  and  perenssive  moxements. 

These  elements  ol  movement  xxere 
not  tonseionslx  tat;igori/ed  until 
alter  Isadora  Dim  can  made  the 
break  Irom  the  traditional  ballet 
XV  hi  eh  held  such  a  sxvay  oxer  the 
ilanee  xvorkl  thronghont  the  19th 
eentnrx.  She  is  not  considered  the 
hiat  .\merican  modern  dancer,  but 
her  tiexelopment  ol  xvhat  she  calletl 
the  "Iree  ilance”  led  to  xvhat  xve  noxv 
teiin  "modern  dance”.  She  xvas  re¬ 
sponsible  lor  Ireeing  tlance  move¬ 
ment  tor  contemporary  dancers  by 
discarding  all  conventions  and  tra¬ 
ditions  pertaining  to  the  stereotyped 
movement  and  dance  vocabularies 
ol  her  day.  She  based  her  technitjne 
on  a  desire  lor  persomd  expression 
through  natural  movement,  and  she 
xvas  so  individual  in  her  technique 
that  it  could  neither  be  copied  nor 
taught.  Her  dancing  xvas  Iluid  and 
Hoxving,  xvith  natural,  untlistorted 
Ijody  lines.  Her  main  source  ol  in¬ 
spiration  came  Irom  the  music  ol 
the  masters.  Her  use  ol  the  classics 
xvas  not  sanctioned  by  musicians,  but 
she  explained  her  intentions  by  say¬ 
ing  that  she  xvas  not  trying  to"intet- 
pret”  the  music  or  to  “visuali/e”  it, 
but  xvas  using  it  as  “the  motor  to 
make  her  soul  lunction.”  Her  ]jrim- 
ary  contribution  xvas  her  personal 
art  lorm,  and  it  xvasn’t  until  modern 
dance  xvas  xvell  established  that  she 
became  thought  ol  as  its  originatoi 
in  this  country. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  and  Ted  Shawn 
xvere  the  dancers  that  innovated  the 
modern  dance  in  .America.  'Their 
careers  began  independently  in  the 
early  years  ol  this  century,  and  are 
noxv  continuing  independently. 
'They  xvere  linked,  how'ever,  tor 
many  years  through  the  Denishawn 
School  ol  Dance  and  the  Denishawn 
Dancers.  .Miss  Ruth,  as  she  came  to 


be  knoxvn  in  the  tlance  xvorkl,  began 
her  career  in  1904  xvhile  playing  in 
Dax  id  Relasco’s  DuBarry.  \  picture 
ol  the  godtless  Isis  on  an  ad  lor 
Egyptian  cigarettes  caught  her  imag¬ 
ination  one  day,  and  Miss  Ruth  im¬ 
mediately  realized  that  the  serene 
Hgnre  ol  the  goddess  symbolized  her 
itleas  ol  lorm,  substance  and  quality 


in  tlance.  Ted  Shawn  was  prepaiing 
lot  a  pittlession  in  thology  at  the 
University  ol  Denver  when  he  con¬ 
tracted  diptheria.  He  w'as  given  an 
overdose  ol  serum  which  lelt  him 
partially  paralyzed  lor  over  a  year, 
and  it  was  only  through  sheer  de¬ 
termination  that  he  recovered  the 
use  ol  his  mu.scles.  When  lie  hatl 
lully  regained  his  health,  he  began 
taking  dance  lessons,  paying  lor 
them  by  taking  any  otltl  jobs  that  he 
ttniltl  find. 

In  1914  Mr.  Shawn  terminatetl  a 
(oast-to-coast  tour  in  New  York 
where  he  met  and  married  Ruth  St. 
Denis,  and  together  they  lound  the 
Denishawn  School.  'The  techniques, 
theory,  and  principles  ol  the  school 


xvere  the  integrated  ideas  and  phil¬ 
osophies  ol  both  artists.  'They  estab¬ 
lished  a  technitjne  xvhich  they  lelt 
xvas  basic  in  the  training  ol  any 
dancer,  and  unlike  Isadora,  their 
technique  was  organized  and  definite 
enough  to  be  |>assed  down.  It  was  ;i 
modified  lorm  ol  ballet  tlanced  in 
bare  leet  and  included  beats,  eleva¬ 


tions  and  turns,  but  nothing  on 

points. 

Shawn  insisted  that  dancers  should 
know  all  lorms,  styles  and  tech¬ 
niques.  He  brought  in  numerous 
teachers  who  gave  instruction  in 
various  tyjjes  of  dance  and  in  sub¬ 
jects  that  the  individual  directors 
considered  jiertinent  to  the  art.  As 
well  as  instruction  in  the  Denishawn 
dance,  classes  were  taught  in  Ori¬ 
ental  dance,  jirimitive  dance,  Ger¬ 
man  modern  dance,  the  Hawaiian 
hula,  and  Miss  Ruth  even  taught 
(  lasses  in  Yogi. 

Ruth  St.  Denis  w^as  an  extremely 
religious  woman  and  much  ol  her 
creative  work  stems  from  her  sjtirit- 
nal  insjxiration  and  an  effort  to  ex- 
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press  religion  through  the  dance. 
Slie  was  clicctcd  by  tlte  religions, 
(ultures,  and  philosophies  ol  all  the 
countries  she  came  into  contact 
with.  She  was  especially  inlluenced 
hy  the  Orientals,  and  ba.sed  many  ol 
her  compositions  on  their  type  ol 
dance.  Technical  method  was  oi 
little  concern  to  her.  Rather,  she  de¬ 
pended  on  her  natural  ability  to 
move  beautiitdly,  improvise,  and 
irse  stage  ellects.  She  was  a  lyrical 
tlancer  and  her  dances  consisted 
mostly  ol  plastiques  and  poses.  She 
wore  decorative  costumes,  manipu¬ 
lated  scarves  and  draperies,  and  used 
lighting,  color,  and  scenery  to  en¬ 
hance  her  dances.  She  staged  dances 
lor  churches  and  lor  small  audiences 
(omposed  ol  people  who  supported 
hei  .Society  ol  Spiritual  Arts. 

Shawn’s  style  and  creative  work 
provided  niticli  lor  his  pupils  to 
htiild  on.  He  developed  a  techniqtie 
especially  lor  male  dancers,  and  has 
worked  diligently  to  re-establish  the 
original  place  ol  men  in  the  dance 
prolession.  Whenever  possible  he 


had  music  composed  lor  the  dances. 
In  lact,  he  and  St.  Denis  began  the 
practice  ol  working  simtdtaneously 
with  (omjKJsers. 

He  based  a  great  many  ol  his 
dances  on  .American  thematic  ma¬ 
terial,  tising  the  .American  Indian, 
the  pioneer,  the  Negro,  the  S|janish 
conquistador,  a  n  d 
t  h  e  contenqjorary 
.American  seaman, 
1  a  r  m  e  r,  laborer, 
politician  and  ar¬ 
tist.  d'hen  too,  like 
St.  Denis,  he  had  a 
lervent  desire  to 
e  X  p  r  e  s  s  religion 
throtigh  the  dance, 
a  n  d  in  1917  h  e 
danced  a  n  entire 
service  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Clhurch  in 
San  Francisco.  He 
lounded  t  h  e  Ja¬ 
cob’s  Pillow  Dance 
Festival  a  n  d  the 
Tniversity  ol  the 
Dance  at  Lee,  .Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  1930, 
where  he  is  still  th¬ 
ree  tor.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  ol  the 
most  well  -  inlorm- 
ed  people  in  the 
dance  field  today, 
and  spends  much 


ol  his  time  traveling  to  gather  ma¬ 
terial  and  to  lecture  on  the  dance. 

Fhe  p  tipi  Is  ol  Denishawn  who 
have  made  the  most  important  con- 
tribtitions  to  .American  dance  are 
.Martha  Graham,  Charles  WTidman, 
and  Doris  Htnnphrey.  These  three 
received  training,  danced  in  the 
comjxiny,  and  grew  artistically  until 
each,  with  desires  to  create  in  the 
light  ol  their  individual  artistic  con¬ 
victions,  lelt  Denishawn  and  became 
the  three  revohitionists  to  begin  a 
new  era  ol  dance  in  .America. 

Charles  and  Doris  lelt  Deni.shawn 
together  in  order  to  investigate  and 
introduce  new  theories  ol  dance, 
d'hey  worked  and  conqxtsed  separ¬ 
ately  as  well  as  jointly,  allowing  time 
lor  each  to  develop  their  individual 
ideas  on  basic  jirinc  iples  ol  techniejue 
and  choreography.  Fheir  prolession- 
al  association  ended  when  Doris  re¬ 
tired  Irom  stage  perlormances.  Not 
long  alter  the  separation  she  stopped 
dancing  because  ol  a  rheumatic  ail¬ 
ment,  and  she  is  now  chcjreographing 
lor  other  artists  and  teaching  classes 
in  lunclamental  composition. 

Doris  Humphrey’s  inevitable  .sepa¬ 
ration  Irom  Denishawn  occtirred 
when  she  was  dismissed  from  the 
stall  by  Miss  Ruth  and  .Mr.  .Shawn 
because  ol  her  radical  ideas  on  the 
basic  principles  underlving  dance 
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cluncogiaplw .  She  \vanic(.l  lo  cieate 
a  inannor  ililleieni  liaiin  that  ol 
DeniNhawn.  lUaausc  ol  Iici  artistic 
and  theoretic  al  c oiiti  ihut ions  to  tlie 
dance,  Doris  has  i)een  called  the 
ino.'i  imjxniatit  li”ine  in  the  held  ol 
American  dance.  She  searched  lor 
tlie  same  ihin»  lor  which  her  prede¬ 
cessors  had  searched — a  wav  to  ex- 
[iress  human  experience  through 
dance.  But  she  teas  more  snccesslnl 
than  the\  had  been,  lor  she  relied 
on  nerthing  but  human  movement. 
She  Avorked  Irom  the  lAiinciples  ol 
hill  and  recoxerv  or  balance  and  un¬ 
balance.  and  came  lorth  rvith  a  netv 
lorm  ol  movement  motiration  in- 
voh  ing  lour  elements:  design, 
rh\thm.  dvnamics,  and  drama  or 
emotion.  Her  research  rvas  conduct¬ 
ed  belore  a  mirror,  and  her  discov¬ 
eries  Avere  kinetic  hiAvs  based  on  the 
principles  ol  phvsics.  She  based  her 
choreography  on  the  movement  im¬ 
pulse  ol  people  as  governed  by  these 
laAvs.  Her  thematic  material  is  con¬ 
cerned  Avith  .social  problems  and  th? 
exaltation  ol  the  human  heart.  Fm 
example,  her  Inquest  Avas  a  protest 
against  certain  economic  inecpiaties, 
and  The  Shakers  Avas  based  on  that 
sect’s  religions  attitudes. 


Ciharles  Weid  man  Avas  indebted  to 
ShaAv.  Avho  recogni/ed  atid  encoui- 
aged  his  abilities  as  a  dame  co- 
median.  Clhailes,  .t  serious,  romantic 
youth,  Avas  more  interested  in  dra¬ 
matic  dance,  but  came  to  realize  that 
comedy  Avas  his  jAarticular  genius. 
Since  his  DenishaAvn  days  he  has 
been  poking  Inn  ;it  the  social  Aveak- 
nesses  ol  man.  His  movements  are 
chojipy  and  abrupt  Avith  cjuick 
changes  ol  rhythm,  tempo  and  dy¬ 
namics,  but  he  handles  them  deli¬ 
cately  and  subtly.  His  subject  mat¬ 
ter  and  individual  treatment  ol  it 
tire  unicpie  in  the  field  ol  modern 
dance.  Much  ol  his  thematic  ma¬ 
terial  is  taken  Irom  his  oAvn  lile,  as 
in  And  Daddy  lF«i  a  Fireman  and 
0)1  My  Mother’s  Side. 

Martha  Graham  is  one  ol  the 
most  controversial  figures  in  the 
field  ol  modern  dance.  Her  technical 
approach  was  so  revolutionary  that 
her  dances  were  called  stark  and 
gymnastic  at  first.  She  rebelled 
against  solt  legato  movements  and 
developed  Avhat  she  called  “percus¬ 
sive  movements”.  She  eliminated  all 
movements  except  those  that  were 
es.sential  and  sought  to  integrat? 
movemeni  Avithin  the  realm  ol 


ac  tion.  She  has  no  set  system  or  gen¬ 
eral  procedure  that  is  ajiplicable  to 
either  her  technical  or  her  creative 
Avork,  yet  her  induence  on  the  dance 
ol  tothiy  is  ol  great  importance.  Her 
creative  ajjproach  to  the  dance  is 
btised  on  the  beliel  that  new  move¬ 
ments  and  actions  result  Irom  each 
creative  ellect  in  accordance  with — 
tuitl  out  ol  the  needs  ol — the  chore¬ 
ographic  itlea. 

Her  thematic  materials  deal  with 
psychological  processes  ol  human  be¬ 
havior,  and  the  work  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  are  ol  universal  and  lasting 
concern.  Her  experimental  nature 
has  carried  over  into  her  style  ol 
production.  She  uses  isolated  pieces 
ol  decor  and  props  in  prelerence  to 
the  conventional  types  ol  scenery, 
and  Irequently  uses  stylized  and 
sculpturescjue  objects.  Her  costume 
materials  and  designs  also  differ 
radically  from  those  ol  Denishawn. 

It  was  these  three,  Graham,  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Weidman  that  set  the 
jjace  aiul  the  place  ol  the  dance  in 
American  culttire  as  a  recognized 
art  lorm.  They  are  olten  relerred  to 
as  tlie  first  generation  ol  modern 
dancers.  Hanya  Holm  and  Helen 
Famiris  are  considered  the  creative 
revolutionists  ol  the  second  genera¬ 
tion.  Fhey  hatl  the  solid  historical 
assurance  ol  the  Wignian  School  ol 
Modern  Dance  in  Germany  and  the 
Graham-Humphrey-WTidman  tradi¬ 
tion  in  this  country  to  back  them 
up,  and  they  vi^ent  on  Irom  there. 

Flanya  Holm  is  ol  special  interest 
because  ol  her  extensive  inHuence  as 
an  etlucator.  She  is  German-born 
and  received  training  in  dance  at 
the  Wigman  School  ol  Modern 
Dance,  and  training  in  music  at  the 
Dalcroze  Institute.  She  Avas  ol  the 
original  Wigman  group  and  co-di- 
rector  ol  the  Wigman  Institute  in 
Dresden  lor  ten  years.  In  19,S1  .she 
tame  to  New  York  and  brought  w'itfi 
her  the  discipline,  analysis,  and  ana- 
tomital  sountlness  ol  the  scientific 
dance  pedagogy  ol  Gentral  Europe. 
She  directed  the  Netv  York  Wigman 

(ontinnrd  on  page  2S 
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Two  Poems 

by  FRANCIS  FIRE 


The  Coming 
Of  The  Night 

Out  in  the  dark,  with  the  star-fires  Inirning 
Fierce  and  fast,  the  shadows  turning 
From  grey  to  black,  from  black  to  grey 
Struggle  to  keep  the  spirit  of  day. 

But  the  spirit  of  day  is  dying,  dying, 

And  with  each  cry  from  night-birds  Hying 
Fhe  spirit  gasps  one  more  less  breath 
And  soon  is  brought  to  the  black  of  death. 

'Fhen  night  is  the  spirit  who  resides 
Over  the  earth,  and  over  the  tides. 

She  comes  from  the  east,  and  her  garments,  sewn 
Whth  sharpened  needles  the  shadotvs  own 
Rustle  softly,  softly  over  the  earth. 

^^ore  shadows  are  born,  and  their  silent  birth 
Quickens  the  night,  and  on  .swifter  feet 
She  covers  the  earth  with  a  black-spun  sheet. 

Now  sleep  all  men,  all  beasts  helotv, 

^Vhile  the  murmuring  rivers  darklv  flow 
Down  to  .sea,  to  the  waiting  sea. 

Flow  softly  the  night  is  covering  me. 

.\nd  yet  I  find  it  strange  to  think 

That  over  the  earth,  and  the  seas  that  drink 

The.se  rivers  murmuring  by  me  now. 

This  night  has  sped,  with  silk-shod  feet. 

That  where  the  trees  and  the  dark  skies  meet 
There  in  the  east,  short  hours  ago 
The  sun  arose,  as  all  men  know. 

Strange  it  is,  that  Night  and  Day 

Ome  in  the  same,  far  cradle  lav. 


Rally  Round  The 
Clan,  Boys 

I. 

Fley,  nonny  nonny,  boys;  make  a  joyful  sound 
For  Eliot,  for  Marianne,  for  Archibald  and  Pound. 
For  they  are  poets  nonny — none  greater  may  be  found. 
So  ring  the  cymbals  louder,  boy.s — 

We’ll  have  a  jubilee, 

.\ud  .shout  because  the  clan  employs 
'Fhe  verse  that  makes  you  free. 

Fley,  nonny  nonny,  boys,  have  you  all  ever  read 
Fhe  spider  webs  by  Caimmiugs  that  he  spins  out  of  his 
head? 

11  lujt  you  haven’t  lived,  boys,  and  might  just  as  well 
be  dead. 

somewhere  he  has  never  travelled  in 
its  there  i  wish  he  were 
where  sjjinning  webs  is  sickly  sin 
and  padded  cells  the  cure 

II. 

1  met  a  man  upon  the  strand 
.\nd  he  was  hot  and  worried. 

1  stopped  awhile  to  chat  and  stand 
Fhough  I  was  very  hurried. 

1  asked  him  if  he’d  tried  their  books 
Fo  heal  his  woe  and  woeful  looks. 

And  did  he  not,  like  everyone 
Observe  the  glory  of  their  sun? 

Oh,  he  had  seen  them,  so  he  said, 

•And  all  their  books  he’d  often  read. 

And  then  I  asked  why  was  he  so 
Perplexed  and  full  of  woe? 

“.Alas,  cpiod  he,  the  more  1  read 
Fhe  more  such  reading  do  I  need.” 

.\nd  did  he  not,  I  asked,  derive 
.Something  of  empowered  drive 
From  the  buzzing  of  their  hive? 

“.Alas,  tpiod  he,  their  poetry 
Is  not  for  me. 

Fis  such  a  great,  great  mystery!” 

III. 

So  clang  the  cymbals  louder,  boys, 

AVe’ll  make  a  jid)ilee, 

.\nd  jjraise  the  poets  and  their  toys 

Of  verse  that  makes  you  free  .  .  . 

(Rut  is  a  great,  great  mystery.) 
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VALERIE  \\as  five  and  1  was 
nine  ^vhen  Mommy  died,  but 
\'alerie  has  ahvays  remember¬ 
ed  the  day.  She  tells  me  now  that 
she  still  remembers  that  Tuesday  be¬ 
cause  she  and  I  tvere  allotved  to  stay 
alone  for  the  first  time  in  the  park 
down  ttvo  streets  from  the  house. 
\\"e  were  living  on  thirty-fourth 
street  then.  1  had  bought  two  apples 
and  we  sat  dangling  our  feet  in  the 
pond  and  eating  our  apples.  I  threw 
our  cores  across  the  pond  when  tve 
finished.  Then  Val  put  her  head  in 
my  lap  and  fell  asleep.  1  got  tired 
of  staying  in  the  same  position  and 
was  glad  when  a  balloon  man  came 
ujj  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon, 
and  I  could  get  a  balloon.  Val  tvant- 
ed  a  red  one.  I  told  her  I  wanted  a 
green  one,  and  it  was  my  money. 
•She  started  crying,  and  I  got  the  red 
one.  She  knew  if  she  started  crying 
I  would  get  the  one  she  wanted. 
Ever  since  Mommy  got  sick  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  the  house 
had  to  stay  quiet.  I  got  to  take  care 
of  \'al,  and  Grandma  would  blame 
me  if  she  yelled  too  loud  or  cried. 

The  sun  had  already  gone  down 
over  the  buildings  when  Grandma 
came  running  down  the  street,  near¬ 
ly  falling  into  the  big  iron  gate  as 
she  opened  it.  She  saw  us  after  a 
minute  and  started  over,  motioning 
with  her  hand. 

“Hfjward,  bring  Valerie  and  come 
with  me.”  She  was  frowning,  and 
there  were  tear  marks  on  her  face.  I 
had  never  seen  Grandma  cry  before 


by  JOAN  B.  HILL 


then  or  look  so  worried,  and  1  got 
scared.  Val  woiddn’t  let  me  have  her 
hand  and  started  crying  again,  so  I 
gave  her  a  tiny  pinch  on  her  arm  to 
make  her  move.  She  got  up  and  ran 
to  Grandma  who  hid  her  in  her  red 
apron  and  bent  over  and  kissed  her 
head.  Then  we  started  crossing  the 
street,  one  of  us  on  each  side  of 
Grandma,  and  I  watched  Grandma 
as  she  looked  for  the  cars.  Her  white 
hair  was  all  fuzzy  and  was  hanging 
down  over  her  ears,  and  she  had 
tears  in  her  eyes.  As  her  head  moved 
a  little  bit  the  way  it  always  did,  the 
tears  fell  down  on  her  nose.  I  got 
embarrassed  and  looked  away  and 
at  our  house.  We  crossed  the  last 
street  and  started  up  the  steps  to  the 
house.  Grandma  held  me  very  tight, 
and  her  hand  shook.  I  looked  up  at 
her  again. 

“Why  are  you  crying?”  I  asked 
softly. 

“Hush,  child.  Wait  until  we  get 
in  the  house,  and  I  put  your  sister 
to  bed.” 

“It’s  not  my  time  to  go  to  bed,” 
Val  whined,  and  she  started  to  pull 
away  from  Grandma  and  run  back 
down  the  steps. 

“Child!”  Grandma  said. 

“Val!”  I  said,  feeling  important 
because  I  was  older  than  she  was 
and  didn’t  have  to  take  a  nap  now. 

We  got  inside  and  Grandma  went 
into  the  living  room.  We  followed. 
Val  picked  up  her  blue  teddy  bear 
and  threw  it  at  me.  I  threw  it  back 
at  her  and  she  fell  and  started  cry¬ 
ing  again. 


“I  want  to  go  to  the  park  again,” 
she  screamed.  Grandma  picked  het- 
up  on  her  lap  and  dried  her  face 
with  her  big  red  apron. 

“Now,  Valerie  dear,”  she  said  in 
a  quiet  voice,  “you  stop  crying  and 
go  iqjstairs  and  go  to  the  bathroom 
for  me  like  a  good  girl,  and  then 
we’ll  draw  pictures  on  the  black 
board.”  Val  went  up  slowly,  still 
sniffling  and  wiping  her  eyes. 

Grandma  came  over  and  sat  by  me 
on  the  couch  and  took  my  hand  in 
hers.  I  thought  what  she  was  going 
to  tell  me  had  something  to  do  with 
Mommy  then,  because  Grandma 
never  acted  this  way  towards  me  be¬ 
fore.  She  started  crying  and  wiped 
her  eyes  with  her  apron.  The  bottom 
of  the  apron  was  a  darker  red  from 
where  Val  had  cried  on  it. 

“I-is  it  Mommy?”  I  asked.  “Is  she 
dead?” 

“No,  no,  child,  hush.  Don’t  talk 
like  that.  Don’t  ever  think  a  thing 
like  that.  Your  Mommy  got  very 
sick  this  afternoon  and  I  had  to  call 
the  doctor  to  come  and  take  her  to 
the  hospital.  The  doctor  said  she 
would  be  home  in  a  little  while  and 
everything  would  be  all  right.  She 
said  to  tell  you  and  Valerie  that  she 
said  goodbye  and  for  you  to  take 
good  care  of  Valerie  while  she  was 
away.  Because  you  are  older,  How¬ 
ard,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  before  Val¬ 
erie.  She’s  still  so  young  and  won’t 
understand.” 

“Yes,  Grandma.”  I  was  glad  she 
told  me  before  Val.  Val  came  down 
into  the  living  room  then  and  sat 
by  Grandma.  “Read  to  me.  Grand¬ 
ma,”  she  said  as  she  put  a  book  in 
front  of  her. 

“All  right,  child.  Only  first  I  want 
to  tell  you  something.  Your  Mommy 
had  to  go  away  to  the  hospital  this 
afternoon.  She  said  to  tell  you  to 
take  your  naps  every  afternoon  like 
a  good  girl  and  obey  Howard  when 
he  tells  you  to  do  something.” 

Val  looked  embarrassed.  She 
climb  up  in  Grandma’s  lap  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  apron.  ‘AVhen  is 
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Moininy  roniiiig  home?” 

“In  a  little  while,  Valerie.  Now, 
why  don’t  yon  let  Howard  read  to 
yon  while  I  go  fix  dinner  like  a  good 
girl.”  .-\nd  Grandma  went  to  the 
kitchen. 

“We  had  fim  in  the  jiark,  didn’t 
we,  Val.  Whint  to  go  again  tomor¬ 
row?  I  think  Grandma  will  let  ns 
hecanse  she  will  be  very  busy.” 

“Yes.” 

.She  was  thinking  about  Mommy  I 
knew,  becati.se  she  jnst  sat  there  and 
looked  at  the  jiictnres  and  didn’t 
say  anything.  I  hated  for  her  to  be 
([iiiet  like  that  because  she  was  al¬ 
most  always  so  happy  and  always 
bouncing  arotind  doing  something. 
Sometimes  I  got  mad  at  her  and  we 
fought,  btit  I  never  saw  her  really 
sad.  T  told  her  Mommy  would  be 
back  in  time  to  get  her  ready  for 
kindergarten  and  what  fnn  we 
would  have  walking  together  every 
morning  to  school,  and  now  that  she 
went  for  a  whole  day  how  we  could 
walk  home  together  too.  I  read  to 
her  until  dinner  was  ready.  She 
didn’t  feel  as  bad  then.  She  cried 
when  Grandma  .said  she  shoidd  get 
tmdressed  before  she  ate,  because  it 
was  late  and  she  coidd  go  right  to 
bed  afterwards.  She  always  cried  to 
get  what  she  wanted  and  Grandma 
and  Afommy  hated  to  hear  her  cry 
so  they  jnst  did  everything  the  way 
she  liked  them  to.  Grandma  said  she 


didn’t  need  to  get  undressed  before 
dinner  if  she  went  right  up  after¬ 
wards. 

.All  summer  it  was  my  jol)  to  put 
Val  to  bed.  She  always  went  for  me 
right  after  1  had  read  to  her.  So 
after  dinner  we  went  up  and  I  got 
Val  nndre.ssed.  I  was  in  the  bath¬ 
room  brushing  my  teeth  when 
Grandma  got  a  call  from  the  hos¬ 
pital.  The  door  to  the  bathroom 
was  ojjen,  and  I  heard  Grand¬ 
ma  over  the  phone  cry  and  say 
“she  can’t  be  dead.”  I  looked  at  Val. 
She  was  holding  her  tooth  brush 
up  to  the  mirror.  1  remembered 
what  I  had  told  her  about  Mommy 
coming  back  soon  and  I  felt  all  ftdl 
inside  and  I  hurt,  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  go  down  stairs  because  I  was 
scared  to  .see  Grandma.  Val  finished 
and  .she  started  to  go  into  Mommy’s 
room  to  .say  goodnight  to  her.  She 
had  forgotten  Mommy  wasn’t  there. 
I  yelled  “no”  and  had  to  bite  my 
lip  to  keej)  from  crying  out  loud. 
Val  stood  there  in  her  long  white 
night  gown  and  looked  at  me.  1 
heard  Grandma  in  the  kitchen  run¬ 
ning  water  in  the  sink.  I  took  Val’s 
hand  and  went  into  her  room  with 
her  and  she  got  in  bed.  She  hadn’t 
been  listening  to  Grandma  on  the 
telephone, and  she  didn’t  understand 
why  I  had  yelled  at  her.  She  didn’t 
ask  me  to  read  but  started  to  turn 
out  the  light  over  the  bed  herself. 


I  gave  her  a  doll  and  kissed  her 
good  night  and  put  the  light  out. 

“Grandma  will  be  up  in  a  minute 
to  say  good  night.  I  didn’t  mean  to 
yell  at  yon.  Yon’re  a  good  girl.”  She 
said  good  night  to  me  and  I  shut 
the  door. 

In  the  hall  it  was  dark  and  I  sat 
on  the  top  step,  wondering  if  Grand¬ 
ma  knew  that  I  heard  her  talking 
on  the  telephone.  The  water  had 
stopped  running  in  the  sink  and 
Grandma  was  in  the  living  room.  1 
went  down  the  stairs  and  stood  in 
the  doorway.  She  was  sitting  in  the 
old  grey  chair  next  to  the  fire  place 
with  her  head  down  until  she  heard 
me. 

“Howard,  child,  you’re  crying!”  I 
ran  over  to  her  and  she  held  me. 
Her  apron  was  all  dark  and  light  red 
s])otted. 
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"Moiniuy  died  in  the  hospital, 
ditln't  she?" 

“Howard,,  tvhere  is  Walerie?  Did 
she  go  to  bed?"  I  sliook  mv  head  ves 
in  her  aproit. 

"Ho^^■arll,  your  Monnnv  passed  on 
to  Hea\  en  tonight,  and  God  will 
take  good  care  of  her. 

She  rocked  me  and  talked  to  me 
lor  a  little  tchile  and  then  went  tip 
to  see  \'al.  1  lay  dotvn  on  the  conch 
and  listened  to  Grandma.  She  sang 
the  hillahy  she  always  used  to  sing 
to  me  when  1  was  littler.  Criandma 
tame  dotcn  soon.  She  took  her  apron 
off  and  put  it  on  the  chair. 

"Hotcard,  come  over  here.”  She 
looked  pretty  tvith  her  white  hair 
under  the  lamp  and  the  gold  chain 
she  tvore  around  her  neck.  “You  are 
nine  note,  and  \'alerie  is  only  five. 
^’ou  have  known  Mommy  longer 
than  \'alerie  has,  you  have  also 
knotvn  hotv  sick  your  Mommy  tvas 
this  summer.  You  are  so  much  old¬ 
er  than  your  little  sister,  Howard. 
When  I  went  to  Valerie’s  room  just 
now,  she  was  almost  asleep,  and 
she  looked  like  the  smallest,  young¬ 
est  baby.”  Grandma’s  tears  fell  on 
my  hand  and  they  were  warm.  I 
Avasn’t  crying. 

“Does  \"al  knoAv  that-that  Mommy 
died  tonight.  Grandma?” 

“She  knoAvs  her  Mommy  Avent  to 
visit  the  angels  for  a  little  while. 
\'alerie  is  a  baby,  child.”  She  sat 
there  Avith  my  hands  in  her  lap  for 
a  long  Avhile.  I  remember  I  couldn’t 
look  at  her,  and  I  sat  Avatching  the 
day  get  darker  and  darker  over  the 
house  next  door.  I  didn’t  realize  I 
Avould  never  see  Mommy  again  then, 
because  I  hadn’t  seen  her  much  in 
the  .summer.  She  had  been  off  from 
Grandma  and  Val  and  me.  We  went 
to  her  room  in  the  morning  and  at 
night  before  we  each  went  to  bed, 
but  the  doctor  told  Grandma  that 
she  needed  a  lot  of  rest  and  quiet. 
I  never  kncAv  Avhat  was  the  matter 
Avith  Mommy.  I  don’t  think  Grand¬ 
ma  ever  knetv. 

I  was  nearly  asleep  when  Grand¬ 
ma  moved.  “You  will  help  me  take 
care  of  Valerie,  Howard,  won’t  you? 


She  is  so  close  to  you  and  obeys  you 
and  loves  you  so  much.”  1  looked  up 
at  her  and  said  “yes.” 

1  felt  numb  going  upstairs  to  the 
room  Avhich  Avas  mine  and  Val’s.  My 
foot  Avas  asleep  from  sitting  so  long 
and  I  Avas  helping  Grandma  a  little. 
She  slept  in  Mommy’s  room  on  a 
cot. 

Mommy’s  friends  came  to  the 
house  to  bring  floAvers  and  say  they 
Avere  sorry.  They  talked  in  low 
A'oices.  Val  told  them  that  Mommy 
Avas  aAvay  and  she  would  be  back 
Avhen  the  summer  Avas  over  and 
kindergarten  started.  The  curtains 
in  the  living  room  were  shut  and 
the  house  Avas  very  dark  and  quiet. 
And  the  smell  of  floAvers  AA^as  all  in 
the  house.  It  reminded  me  of  AA'hen 
Daddy  died,  but  Val  w'as  a  baby  then 
and  didn’t  remember  anything.  Val 
took  her  toys  from  the  living  room 
and  the  porch  up  to  her  room  and 
played  there  instead  of  down  stairs. 
She  never  said  anything  about  Iioaa' 
the  house  changed,  except  she  won¬ 
dered  why  her  room  smelled  of  flow¬ 
ers  Avhen  there  Avere  no  flowers  up 
there.  I  played  there  too.  We  only 
Avent  out  of  her  room  for  dinner  and 
breakfast  and  lunch,  except  one 
afternoon  we  went  to  the  corner  to 
buy  some  medicine  for  Grandma 
and  we  walked  back  in  the  rain.  I 
read  to  Val  most  of  the  time,  and 
Grandma  came  in  some  of  the  time 
and  sat  A\dth  us.  Grandma  had  black 
on  and  she  had  taken  her  gold  chain 
off. 

On  the  Friday  morning  before  the 
funeral  Grandma  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  to  take  Valerie  to  the  park 
for  a  while  in  the  afternoon.  “She 
hasn’t  looked  too  well  these  past  few 
days,  and  the  fresh  air  will  help  her. 
It’s  a  shame  it’s  rained.” 

When  I  told  Val  that  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  the  park  and  she  could  get  a 
balloon  she  was  happy.  We  went 
after  lunch.  It  was  a  sunny  day  and 
as  .soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  house 
Val  was  different.  She  ran  ahead  of 
me  and  shouted  for  me  to  hurry.  I 
walked  slowly  until  Val  got  to  the 
corner  and  then  I  had  to  run  so  she 


Avouldn’t  cross  the  street  without  me. 
1  had  bought  a  rubber  ball  and  in 
the  park  Ave  played.  It  finally  fell  in 
the  boat  pond  and  I  had  to  wade  in 
after  it.  Val  sat  on  the  grass  and  1 
Avas  so  glad  Ave  had  come.  Three 
days  ago  1  remembered  I  had  said 
Ave  Avoukl.  The  balloon  man  came 
by  again  and  I  got  her  two  red 
balloons.  She  sat  holding  one  of 
them  in  cadi  hand.  Her  hair  Avas 
long  and  it  looked  Avhite  in  the  sun. 
She  looked  like  a  doll  she  had  AAUth 
long  hair  and  a  pink  dress  on. 

“Tell  me  a  story,”  Val  said.  She 
moved,  and  as  she  was  fixing  her 
dress  so  she  could  lie  down,  she  let 
go  of  the  balloon  in  her  left  hand 
and  it  flew  away.  She  looked  at  it 
and  was  about  to  cry,  and  I  said  she 
could  have  another  one  when  the 
man  came  around.  She  lay  on  her 
stomach  with  her  arms  propped  up 
and  her  feet  in  the  air. 

“Tell  me  a  story  about  the  birds 
swimming  over  there.” 

“Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
beautiful  lady  with  hair  like  yours. 
She  AA'as  an  angel,  and  wherever  she 
Avent  she  rode  on  a  big  white  swan. 
It  had  silver  bells  around  its  neck 
that  made  a  tinkling  sound.  The 
angel  rode  all  the  time  and  went  to 
visit  many  people — Grandma  and 
Aunt  Julie  and  Uncle  Howard.  And 
when  she  got  tired  she  went  to  sleep 
on  the  swan  and  he  put  his  wings 
around  her  to  keep  her  warm.  She 
is  resting  noAV  because  I  have  seen 
her,  and  she  will  come  to  visit  your 
Grandma  and  a  girl  just  like  you  in 
a  little  while.” 

Val  started  to  get  up  and  she  let 
go  of  the  other  red  balloon.  It  drift¬ 
ed  over  the  lake  and  floated  in  the 
middle  of  it.  “Does  Mommy  ride  on 
birds?”  she  asked.  Tears  were  com¬ 
ing  out  of  her  eyes.  “Where  is  my 
Mommy?”  I  took  her  hand  and  we 
walked  back  to  the  house.  I  dried 
her  tears  on  my  handkerchief  and 
she  blew  her  nose.  It  was  still  so 
light  and  bright  out  doors,  because 
when  we  got  in  the  house  we 
couldn’t  see  anything.  Grandma  was 

continued  on  page  32 
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Karen  sat  dose  to  the  window  ol  the  ear  as  her 
mother  slowly  tnrnetl  out  towards  the  lane. 
Her  eyes  were  wet,  and,  in  the  cold  greyness 
ol  early  morning,  the  hcjiise  looketl  wobbly  and  the 
bare  trees  streamed  together. 

Now  had  all  begun  .so  long  ago — .sometime  aiter  her 
lather  hatl  swung  her  tip  clo.se  to  him  and  then  had 
jumped  on  the  train  with  his  khaki  bag.  She  and 
•Mike  anti  her  mother  hatl  stood  beside  the  track 
watthing  till  they  coidtl  .see  t)idy  a  laraway  pidl  t)l 
smoke  anti  a  tlark  blur. 

T  hey  hatl  gone  back  to  the  httnse  then,  anti  all  that 
was  left  of  him  was  his  pipe  in  the  sun  rt)om  and  his 
oltl  thecketl  shirt  hanging  alone  in  the  cltrset. 

Sometimes  Karen  wonltl  steal  intt)  the  closet  anti 
leel  the  rt)nghness  t)f  the  shirt.  She  woidtl  press  it 
against  her  face  anti  remember.  He  hatl  taken  her 
hunting  with  him,  anti  they  hatl  trampetl  thrt)ngh  the 
wootls,  Karen  skipping  because  her  legs  were  short. 

"Clan  you  walk  like  an  Intlian?”  he  hatl  asketl,  sht)w- 
ing  her  how. 

but  the  leaves  hatl  still  crackled  untler  her  toes, 
fie  hatl  taught  her  to  shoot  his  gun.  They  hatl 
prattitetl  with  bttttles  tlown  by  the  |>t)ntl.  Hut  Karen 

lllustraled  by  (;.-\Rt)i  sN  (Iatiiir 


hatl  shot  a  bird  only  once.  It  hatl  been  Hying  straight 
ttjwartl  a  high  tree,  anti  then  suddenly  it  hatl  smacketl 
ttnttj  the  earth.  WTien  she  pickctl  it  up,  it  hatl  been 
warm  but  dead. 

In  the  fall  when  the  wind  rolletl  across  the  top  of 
the  hill,  they  woidtl  sit  up  there  watching  the  ripples 
chase  each  t)ther  acrtrss  the  pontl.  It  seemed  as  if  she 
remendjeretl  him  best  sitting  there  in  his  checketl 
shirt  with  his  legs  stretchetl  out  anti  smoke  climbing 
ujj  frt)m  his  pipe. 

.Mike  anti  her  mother  woidtl  meet  them  at  the  tloor 
when  they  came  back,  but  they  never  talked  much 
about  their  .Saturilay  afterntmns;  they  were  a  special 
secret. 

Once  after  he  hatl  gone,  her  mother  hatl  lountl  hei 
in  the  closet  anti  hatl  gathered  her  t  lose  in  her  arms. 

“Ht)ney,  come  on  into  the  kitchen  anti  help  me  bake 
.st)me  cookies.” 

‘‘Leave  me  alone,”  Karen  hatl  crietl,  twisting  free 
and  running  away. 

She  hatl  him  and  the  pontl  anti  the  hill. 

Each  time  she  saw  the  ptxstman’s  grey  car  stt)p  be- 
sitle  the  mailbox,  she  ran  out  It)  meet  him.  At  first 
there  woidtl  usually  be  a  letter,  anti  she  anti  .Mike 
woidtl  settle  artiuntl  the  kitchen  table  while  her 
mother  reatl  it. 
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"We’re  oui  on  bivouac  in  the  hills,"  the  letter  read. 
■■\\’e'll  probabh  be  here  two  creeks,  .\fter  that,  no  one 
knows.  Hope  1  can  see  yoti  again  at  Christmas.  1  miss 
vou  all." 

But  Cihristmas  had  come,  anti  New  Year’s,  anti  then 
the  envelopes  tvere  filled  with  strange  stamps. 

"It's  ioggy,"  he  Avrote,  "not  like  the  log  that  settles 
in  the  tlraAv,  but  a  thick,  sticky  log  that  never  seems  to 
let  tip.  .\t  night  you  can  just  hear  the  drone  ot  the 
jjlanes  anti  see  the  Haines  dart  up  Avhen  they’ve  hit 
something." 

Hoav  Afonderlul  to  be  over  there  and  yet  how  awlul. 
.She  wontleretl  it  she  avouIlI  be  alraid.  He  Avasn’t.  At 
night  in  her  room,  it  she  listenetl  caretully,  she  could 
hear  the  sound  ot  bombers  as  they  lleAv  Ioav,  and  she 
could  see  him  crouched  doAvn,  listening  too. 

During  late  Avinter  Avhen  the  snoAv  piled  high  arountl 
the  door  steps  and  the  sun  glinted  on  the  brightness 
ot  it,  Karen  Avotild  stand  at  the  AvindoAv  Avatching  tor 
the  grey  car  to  come  creeping  along  the  road.  Some¬ 
times  it  stopped;  usually  it  didn’t. 

When  the  snoAvs  Avere  over,  and  the  earth  Avas  hard 
and  bare  under  her  leet,  she  Avotild  run  quickly  trom 
the  school  bus  and  burst  in  through  the  kitchen  door 
in  hopes  ot  finding  a  letter.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
ahvays  been  hurrying  and  Avaiting.  Hurrying  to  grow 
l)ig  enough  for  a  bicycle  or  tor  school;  then  waiting 
for  the  days  and  Aveeks  to  go  by  until  Saturday  or 
Christmas  or  summer.  Sitting  impatiently  tor  the 
school  bus  to  round  the  curve  and  stop;  then  rushing 
out  to  the  mailbox.  Hurrying  and  Avaiting. 

When  a  letter  came  after  four  Aveeks,  it  said,  “WA’ve 
moAed  camp  again.  The  Avork  is  tightening  uji.”  Just 
a  teAv  Avoids. 

The  vine  had  turned  green  by  the  kitchen  window, 
and  tAvo  months  Avent  by.  France  had  been  invaded. 

"They  left  me  over  here,”  he  wrote.  “The  rest  ot 
the  outfit  is  someAvhere  in  France.  I’m  working  at  a 
desk.” 

She  Avondered  Avhat  his  desk  Avas  like.  Secret  pajaers, 
secret  plans  spread  out  before  him.  She  made  a  game 
of  her  arithmetic.  The  odd  numbers  were  Germans, 
and  he  Avas  the  evens.  The  odds  messed  her  papers,  but 
the  e\ens  Avere  full,  and  perfect,  and  took  their  places 
neatly. 

The  farm  at  Lerviston  Avhere  Grandma  Hall  lived 
had  a  Avhite  house  poked  full  of  Av'indows  and  wide 
doors.  Karen  could  see  past  the  red  barn  and  out  over 
the  fields  from  the  kitchen  steps.  Flatness  beyond  her. 
She  could  not  look  down  from  her  hill;  she  could  only 
see  the  level  fields  stretching  farther  and  farther  away. 
Under  the  trees,  the  grass  Avas  thick  and  long,  and  she 


Avould  ]iat  it  doAvn  and  watch  it  spring  back  betAveen 
her  fingers.  The  pump  had  a  squeaky  handle,  and  she 
had  to  push  it  Avith  all  her  body  before  the  first  few 
drops  Avould  trickle  into  the  dipper.  The  east  garden 
Avas  filled  Avith  clean  rows  of  beets  and  cabbages,  and 
the  raspberry  bushes  greAv  in  a  thorny  hedge  around 
it.  There  were  black  ones  that  left  seeds  stuck  in  her 
teeth  and  soft  red  ones. 

One  day  she  had  come  running  in  the  wide  door 
with  her  pig  tails  Hying  and  her  mouth  pink  and  sweet 
from  the  berries  to  find  her  mother  hunched  up  at  the 
table  with  Giandma  Hall.  Her  mother’s  eyes  were 
red  and  shiny,  and  the  two  Avomen  had  looked  up  at 
hei  Avithout  saying  anything.  Karen  had  stopped  at 
the  cook  stove,  not  knowing  Avhether  to  stay  or  to  go. 

Latei,  as  she  sat  day-dreaming  in  the  porch  swing, 
she  had  heard  her  mother  say,  "It  isn’t  fair.  Doesn’t 
he  realize  what  Avill  happen  to  Mike  and  Karen?”  and 
Grandma  Hall  making  low,  comforting  sounds.  Puz¬ 
zled,  Karen  had  tip-toed  to  the  door,  but  they  had 
said  no  more. 

Again,  when  they  came  home,  she  Avaitetl  for  the 
grey  car.  Sometimes  her  mother  would  read  only  bits 
of  the  letters  that  came  and  then  put  them  neatly  with 
the  others. 

Karen  learned  to  knit  that  fall,  and  while  her 
mother  got  siqjper,  she  woidd  pull  up  a  chair  and  work 
on  a  khaki  SAveater.  She  would  watch  her  mother’s 
hands  go  from  cupboard  to  stove.  They  were  slender 
and  quick  and  went  straight  to  what  she  wanted.  The 
bare  light  in  the  ceiling  shone  down  on  them,  and  they 
Avere  like  small,  white  birds  darting  about  the  kitchen. 
The  rest  of  her  mother  was  like  her  hands.  Slender 
and  quick.  She  had  Avide-set  grey  eyes  and  silky  blonde 
hair  that  curled  softly  against  her  neck.  She  didn’t  go 
to  women’s  meetings  like  most  mothers;  she  Avas  always 
there  when  Mike  and  Karen  came  home. 

Karen  didn’t  go  to  the  pond  much  anymore.  It 
seemed  empty  and  waiting,  too.  But  fall  stayed  long, 
and  she  couldn’t  resist  it. 

As  she  climbed  the  hill  one  late  afternoon,  the  wind 
sent  the  dead  leaves  whirling  through  the  woods,  and 
the  trees  swayed  away  from  her.  The  thick,  dark 
streaks  in  the  sky  were  slowly  blotting  out  the  pink 
tinge  over  the  pond,  and  soon  it  was  gone.  It  was 
dark  then,  and  faraway  lights  were  beginning  to  dot 
the  valley.  She  leaned  back  against  a  tree,  watching 
the  lights  and  listening  to  the  leaves  whirl.  It  was  as 
if  she  were  in  an  invisible  box  with  no  opening.  She 
could  see  and  hear  but  not  move.  She  was  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  hill  and  the  whirling  but  not  part  of  them. 
She  Avas  alone  on  the  hill,  and  to  reach  the  lights,  she 
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nuist  move,  but  she  could  not.  The  wind  rushed  hy 
without  touching  her  and  the  lights  blinked  at  her, 
hut  the  box  held  her  back. 

Then  a  bright  patch  shone  up  through  the  trees 
Irom  the  kitchen  window.  She  watched  it  for  a  long 
while.  I’he  light  was  framed  with  black,  and  the  tree 
branches  criss-crossed  in  front  of  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
coming  closer  and  gradually  .she  could  feel  it  melt 
away  the  box  in  spite  of  the  cold  wind.  She  shivered 
and  shook  her  head  and  then  walked  slowly  down  the 
long  hill  towards  home. 

VVdren  her  father  came  home  the  next  August,  it  was 
hot.  The  sun  poured  in  through  the  south  windows 
and  withered  the  plants.  The  sidewalk  burned  her 
feet,  and  the  sticky  air  hung  close  at  night. 

Her  mother  drew  Mike  back  under  the  awning  of 
the  train  station  while  they  waited  for  him.  Their 
( lothes  clung  to  them,  and  if  a  breeze  came  around 
the  corner,  it  only  made  them  hotter. 

When  the  train  groanetl  to  a  stop,  a  pair  of  black 
hands  below  white  threw  olf  a  khaki  bag,  and  soon  they 
saw  khaki  pants  come  down  the  steps.  Karen’s  feet 
stiK  k  tight  for  a  minute,  and  then  she  was  racing  with 
.Mike  in  the  bright  sunlight  across  to  where  he  stood. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  she  watched  him  carefidly. 
He  was  straight  and  thin  now,  with  short,  stiff  hair, 
and  the  lines  were  deep  by  his  mouth  and  eyes.  He 
never  said  much  about  when  he  was  gone  except  what 
he  had  written;  the  fog,  the  planes,  his  desk.  Karen 
stopped  asking  him. 

The  checked  .shirt  was  no  longer  alone  in  the  closet. 


ft  was  nearly  hidden  by  khaki  shirts  and  khaki  pants 
and  a  khaki  coat. 

When  she  set  the  table,  she  would  take  down  three 
plates  and  then  remember:  there  were  four  again. 

"Let’s  go  to  the  hill,’’  she  said  one  day. 

"Not  now,  Karen.  It’s  too  hot.  Why  don’t  you  and 
Mike  go  down  to  the  pond  for  a  while?’’ 

He  was  home  again,  but  she  couldn’t  find  him. 

Wdien  school  started,  sometimes  she  and  Mike  would 
come  in  to  find  the  house  quiet,  his  face  hard  and  set, 
and  her  mother  alone  in  the  kitchen. 

This  wasn’t  like  her  arithmetic.  Now  it  was  the  odd 
nundiers  that  were  fidl  and  perfect,  and  the  even 
spread  them  far  apart.  Maybe,  she  thought,  it’s  only 
certain  kinds  of  odd  numbers  or  evens.  Or  maybe  it 
isn’t  just  odds  or  just  evens  at  all;  it’s  what  they  add 
iqj  to  be. 

Sometimes  late  at  night,  she  would  lie  in  the  four- 
jjoster  bed  with  her  hands  clenched  tightly, listening  to 
their  voices  downstairs. Only  sounds  got  past  the  closed 
stairway  door  and  into  her  room;  their  meanings  were 
shut  out  in  the  darkness.  The  sounds  rushed  faster 
and  louder  arountl  her  room.  They  covered  her  bed 
and  spread  into  her  closet.  They  piled  up  in  layers. 
They  were  still  there  the  next  morning. 

And  now  she  and  Mike  and  her  mother  were  on 
their  way  to  Lewiston.  She  looked  again  towards  the 
house,  it  was  still  wobbly.  One  house,  one  pond,  one 
hill,  one  man,  and  the  three  of  them  together  in  a  car. 
Four  ones  no  longer  added  up  to  four.  There  was  only 
one.  .\nd  three  bunched  together. 


IHE  END 

.Mter  a  time  when  man  has  gone  away 
.Vnd  left  the  ruins  of  his  work  behind; 

■After  a  time  when  breezes  blow  the  leaves 
To  fall  alone  on  silent  streets  and  walks, 

.And  rains  wet  down  the  dusty  city  walls 
W’here  once  inside  a  singing  people  moved; 

•  Vfter  the  evening  fog  invades  the  place 
W'here  warmth  once  made  its  home  and  now  is  gone, 
■And  gra,sses  take  the  walls  to  be  their  field 
.And  grow  unchecked  toward  the  sun  and  life. 

I’ll  walk  alone  amid  the  silent  stone 
•And  watch  a  bird  outlined  against  the  sky. 


— William  Neale 
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eye  on  the  medal 


Garland  stood  up  slowly 

tee  ling  the  muscles  in  his 
thighs.  Resilient,  coiling 
snakes.  How  many  times  had  they 
lilted  him  oft  ol  benches  such  as 
this?  I’he  room  was  cluttered  with 
ecjiiipment  and  a  subdued  clamor, 
(.arland  looked  around  as  he  pulled 
his  canvas  pants  up  over  his  thin 
legs.  Pasty  white  buttocks  and  shav¬ 
ed  ankles.  Over  in  the  corner  Harry 
Haliineau  was  dispensing  rubbing 
alcohol  mixed  with  wintergreen. 
The  odor  pertumed  the  room.  Gar¬ 
land  looked  tor  his  shoes,  white- 
stockinged  leet  firm  against  the  pit¬ 
ted  cement  floor.  Lhe  Prologue: 
jangling  lockers,  ashen  pimply  backs, 
urine-yellow  walls.  Off  we  go  into 
the  wild  blue.  .  .  Garland  jerked  his 
belt  tight  through  the  two  silver 
rings  and  ga/ed  at  the  snufl-colored 
underwear  dragging  on  the  bench. 
Ojnimistic  strength  flooded  through 
him  as  he  sucked  iu  his  stomach, 
arched  shoidclers  against  the  soft 
roughness  of  his  pads.  Pidling  in  his 
stomach  rvas  some  cpialitv  of  reac¬ 

Ulustrated  by  Garoi an  Gaiukr 


tion  within  him;  it  gave  to  his  con- 
.sciousness  of  existence.  Tcjclay,  in 
some  unstated  way,  he  had  to  be 
good.  A  lance  point  of  grey  light 
came  through  the  dusty  panes  of  the 
single  window.  Goach  Bohrer  talked 
intently  with  the  centers  and  Harry 
ambled  down  the  crowded,  hairy 
aisles  exuding  wintergreen  and  ad¬ 
hesive  tape,  his  pudgy  hn  in  giouped 
like  a  pear.  A\'henever  Harry  swore, 
it  was  in  a  fishlike  fashion.  I’he  in¬ 
tegrated  inside  picture.  Garland 
moved  towards  the  door,  routing 
.shadows  as  he  pa.ssed,  the  heroic  clat- 
tei  ol  cleats  maiking  the  athlete. 

A  green  slcjpe  stretched  down  tcj 
the  field.  Garland  trotted  down  the 
path  feeling  the  muscles  Icjosen  in  his 
thin  legs,  conscious  of  the  cool  sun 
that  makes  a  paradise  in  late  Oc¬ 
tober.  Down,  down,  clown  to  the 
shot  t,  thick-growing  grass  of  the  long 
field.  Garland  looked  ujjwards,  the 
tops  of  the  trees  came  sharjr  against 
the  blue  of  the  sky.  A  great  stretch 
cif  jrasture  land  rounded  the  bciwl 
ol  the  field  to  the  eastward,  and 
there  were  all  the  thick-scattered 
grey  locks  that  kept  their  places. 


The  thin  sweet  pasturage  fringed 
the  ledges  and  made  soft  hollows 
and  strips  of  green  turf  like  growing 
velvet.  The  air  was  very  sweet. 

Garland  stood  inside  the  twenty 
and  waited  for  the  high,  wobbly 
punts.  They  always  hung  on  the 
blue  of  the  sky.  He  thought  of  the 
world  as  a  background.  The  clay, 
cloudless  and  coc.>l,  as  if  the  sun  were 
screened  by  an  invisible  film  of 
water,  and  the  energy  of  heat  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  sharper  clarity.  The 
field  seemed  laccpiered  with  light, 
the  clarity  of  crystal  over  everything. 
It  will  remain  forever.  I'nclerfoot 
the  treasured  carpet  covered  by 
thick,  homemade  rugs.  Garland’s 
feet  cut  and  dug  the  turf  as  he 
caught  the  jiunts  in  his  widespread 
fingers  and  clntched  the  ball  to  his 
body,  twisting  away  from  the  ends 
coming  down.  The  pungent  smell 
of  cleatraped  sod  and  brui,secl  on¬ 
ions.  I'he  sonofabitch  doesn’t  get  his 
foot  in  the  ball  we’ll  be  ass  back¬ 
wards  all  day. 

I’he  peo])le  hurrying  into  the 
stands  made  a  blend  of  figures, 
(hanging,  yet  frie/e-like.  The  stands 
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^\■el■e  alniosi  lull,  the  golden  rays  o£ 
the  sun  catching  tlte  bright  spears  ol 
color.  Fathers  Day.  In  the  stands 
round  shiny  bald  heads  glowed  tvith 
the  \apor  of  decoration,  l  ire  heads 
blinked  in  the  sun  and  swore  Iret- 
lidly  at  the  glare  from  the  white 
>lieets  of  their  programs.  Garland 
could  feel  their  eyes  on  him,  follotv- 
ing  him  as  he  caught  the  cpnvering 
kicks,  his  thin  legs  thrusting  him  for¬ 
ward  and  to  the  side  deceptively. 
But  he  knetv  they  tvere  watching  the 
other  boys,  their  sons  in  orange  and 
Itlack,  because  he  was  just  another 
of  the  visiting  team  to  be  beaten  and 
l)ruised. 

Garland  tvished  his  father  were  in 
the  stands  watching  him.  His  lather 
had  never  watched  him  play.  Some¬ 
how  he  was  always  miles  away.  But 
Dad  had  every  clipping  dated  and 
pasted  in  the  big  red  leather  scrap- 
book,  and  ever)’  once  in  a  while  he 
and  Mother  would  go  over  them, 
and  the  next  day  he  would  tell  all 
his  friends  at  work  about  his  son 
and  football. 

The  ball  bounced  and  angled 
sharply  off  in  front  of  him,  but  Gar¬ 
land  controlled  it  on  the  second 
bounce,  his  fingers  spread  and  relax¬ 
ed.  That  was  something  he  had 
learned  a  long  time  ago.  Always 
keep  your  fingers  spread  and  your 
hands  near  your  body  until  the  last 
second.  That  way  they  remain  loose 
and  not  tense  and  awkward.  It 
hadn’t  taken  him  long  to  learn  that, 
just  one  afternoon.  He  had  come 
home  from  school  crying.  He  hadn’t 
meant  to  cry;  he  thought  he  was 
all  over  dropping  the  pass  and  be¬ 
ing  called  butterfingers  by  the  girl 
cheerleaders.  But  somehow,  getting 
near  his  own  yard,  the  tears  welled 
up  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had  run  and 
hide  in  the  garage,  cursing  the  foot¬ 
ball  he  had  rolled  over  and  over  in 
his  hands.  When  his  father  came 
home,  he  was  embarrassed  to  tell 
him  about  the  game,  but  it  all  came 
tumbling  out  about  dropping  the 
pass  and  everything.  Garland  re¬ 


membered  his  Dad’s  going  out  in 
the  back  yard  and  jiassing  the  ball 
with  him,  telling  him  to  spread  his 
fingers  and  catch  the  ball  in  his 
hands  before  bringing  it  to  his 
body.  They  had  gone  out  into  the 
back  yard  every  evening  that  vveek. 
It  was  a  year  later  that  he  found 
out  his  father  had  never  played  foot¬ 
ball. 

His  father  never  knew  what  it 
was  like  suddenly  to  run  on  the  field 
before  the  noise  and  color  of  the 
crowd.  To  stand  at  one  end  of  the 
field  waiting  for  the  kick-off,  body 
leaning  against  the  sky.  To  stand, 
loose,  hands  hanging  by  your  side, 
palms  moist.  To  feel  your  shoulder 
blades  drawn  tight  together,  the 
curve  of  your  neck,  and  weight  of 
the  blood  in  your  hands.  To  feel  the 
wind  behind  you,  in  the  hollow  of 
your  spine. 

Coach  Bohrer  called  horn  over  to 
the  bench.  As  he  trotted  to  the  side¬ 
lines,  Garland  focused,  for  a  brief 
moment,  on  the  multitude  of  faces. 
He  wished  his  father  were  here.  He 
w'asn’t  one  of  those  small  fat  men 
who  snore  in  a  stuttering  fashion. 
But  his  father  wouldn’t  be  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  stands.  His  father  looked 
like  the  decadent,  the  over-perfected 
product  of  a  long  line  of  ex¬ 
quisite  breeding.  It  was  as  if  all  his 
llesh  and  muscles  had  been  bred 
away.  Somehow  his  old  man  always 
conveyed  an  impression  of  hardness. 
I'his  hint  was  all  he  needed.  He  was 
like  an  expensive  piece  of  steel  yet 
under  the  consummate  elegance 
burned  the  desire  for  the  medal.  It 
was  an  honest  deception. 

“You’re  game  captain  for  today;  the 
boys  elected  you  in  the  locker  room 
after  you  left.’’  About  the  whole  face 
and  figure  of  Coach  Bohrer  there 
was  a  granite  dignity,  so  that  every 
motion  seemed  an  impossible  thing. 
Once  at  rest,  it  seemed  he  would  be 
stone,  would  never  move  again.  His 
thoughts,  like  steps,  were  slow  and 
certain.  Once  made,  no  step  could 
ever  be  retraced;  once  headed  in  a 


direction,  the  path  would  never 
bend,  nor  the  pace  increase,  nor  slow. 
When  anyone  neared  him,  his  body 
stiffened,  and  he  dragged  his  heels 
a  little.  Coach  Bohrer’s  eyes  had 
never  lost  their  sternness  and  looked 
wonderingly  into  a  fire. 

“You’ll  have  to  run  into  the  line 
most  of  the  time.  Jackson  can  take 
care  of  himself.  And  sweep  the  ends 
occasionally.  You  can’t  do  much 
more,  the  J.V.’s  don’t  know  the 
plays.” 

Coach  Bohrer  got  up  stiffly  and 
walked  away.  There  was  a  faint  stain 
on  one  knee  where  he  had  been 
kneeling.  Garland  moved  towards 
the  bench  and  sat  down,  his  thin 
legs  smaller  out  in  the  open.  Team 
captain,  that’s  a  Goddamn  joke. 
They  didn’t  know  that  he  could  not 
get  along  with  boys,  that  he  could 
never  get  along  with  boys. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  Goddamn 
joke.  The  long  trip  up  here.  And 
the  school.  Darius.  Albany  Road. 
Wearing  coats  and  ties  and  saying 
goodmorningsir,  and  if  you  didn’t 
say  goodmorningsir  they  took  your 
temperature.  Always  your  eye  on  the 
medal.  Perpetual  devotion  to  being- 
good.  As  if  a  man’s  soul  were  not 
too  small  to  begin  with.  And  when 
he  had  gone  home  after  the  first 
year,  his  father  had  called  him  son. 
He  had  never  called  him  son  be¬ 
fore.  It  had  always  been  Garland  be¬ 
fore  coming  home  from  Darius.  His 
old  man  had  been  proud  of  him. 
His  grades  had  improved  after  the 
miserable  start.  And  he  had  gotten 
the  school’s  athletic  award.  Thirteen 
touchdowns  and  nine  extra  points 
his  freshman  year  on  the  midgets. 
Eighty-seven  points,  a  school  record 
for  any  class.  The  Head  was  proud 
of  him  too.  Even  put  his  arms 
around  my  shoulders  and  mumbled 
something  about  varsity.  That  was 
a  joke.  It  was  after  the  first  evening 
meeting  of  school  this  year  that  var¬ 
sity  coach  Haviland  had  stopped 
him  on  Albany  Road  and  asked  his 
weight.  ToobadGarland.  Wecould- 
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haveusedyou.  Too  bad.  He  had  lelt 
like  crying.  All  that  he  had  wanted 
and  worked  lor,  hoped  lor,  gone  be¬ 
cause  ol  a  lew  pounds.  Pounds  lor 
glory,  that  was  a  new  twist.  He  had 
kept  on  walking  down  Albany  Road 
and  across  the  lower  level  to  the 
bank  ol  the  Pocunituck.  The  river 
was  so  still  he  seemed  to  have  en¬ 
tered  a  land  Irom  which  the  very 
memory  ol  motion  had  departed. 
■Ml  the  stars  were  out  above  the  in¬ 
tense  blackness  ol  the  earth,  and  the 
river  rellected  back  an  oval  patch  ol 
night  sky  flung  down  into  the  liope- 
lessness  ol  it  all.  Now  he  would 
never  lit  in.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
medal.  VVe  are  ol  a  people  who  take 
what  we  want.  It  was  as  though 
there  had  been  nothing  lelt  in  the 
world  but  the  glitter  ol  stars  stream¬ 
ing  through  the  black  stillness  ol 
night. 

We  Sit  Alone 

We  sit  alone  inside 
Our  empty  boxes 
Laughing  at  the  broken  wind, 
.\b(jve,  beyoiul  and  all  around 
.V  visitor 

W'ithout  a  sound. 

Redectitjii  or  retdity? 

Lven  in  the  dusty  coiners 
Ol  a  vacant  room 
One  must  decide; 

Decisions  ol  the  blind, 

Visions  without  sight, 
llall  answered  tpiestions 
In  a  lestless  night. 

When  evening 
And  polished  statutes 
In  the  cool  park 
llcdd  cities, 

Ourving  light  and  cpiiet  shadotvs 
On  the  dull  ground, 

Stand  still; 

(Consider  carelully  the  laces 
On  loggy  walls 
And  solitary  places. 

Remember  daylight 
And  the  cpiestion; 

I'ogether  or  alone? 

— ^Villiam  Neale 


I'wo  st^Liat  olhcials  nodded  to 
Jlohrer,  and  Garland  stood  up  slow¬ 
ly  and  advanced  to  the  center  ol  the 
field  between  them.  The  glint  ol  the 
coin  like  the  two  silver  rings  on  his 
2rants.  Garland  could  leel  the 
strength  welling  uj)  Irom  his  legs 
and  into  his  stomach.  He  chose  the 
goal  with  the  wind  and  returned  tcj 
the  bench.  Bohrer  stood  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  ol  the  green  jersies  giving  last 
minute  instructions;  Harry,  with  his 
grinning,  porcine  lace,  slapjjed 
backs. 

“You’re  the  boy.  Garland.  You’re 
the  boy.’’ 

Garland  moved  out  onto  the  held. 
What  was  it  Mr.  Schell  had  said 
alter  he  had  drawn  his  gear  Irom 
the  equipment  loom?  BestGoddamn- 
tailbacktheschooleverhad.  Garland 
could  imagine  the  look  on  Mr. 
Schell’s  lace  il  he  had  known  he  had 
overheard  him.  Devotion  to  the 
medal.  This  was  it.  The  last  game. 
I'he  last  time  he  would  ever  take 
the  held.  Garland  stood  down  on  the 
seven  yard  line.  The  left  half  will 
always  stand  between  the  five  and 
ten  yard  lines,  vn  the  kick-off.  He 
knew  that  the  alternoon  ahead 
would  be  lough.  I’here  was  a  de- 
lense  to  be  solved  and  a  plan  ol 
action  to  be  prejiared.  He  knew  that 
he  should  think  about  it.  He  knew 
also  that  he  would  not  think,  be¬ 
cause  everything  was  clear  to  him  al¬ 
ready,  because  the  plan  had  been 
set  a  long  time  ago.  I'he  world  seem¬ 
ed  susjiended  in  space,  an  island 
Moating  on  nothing.  I'lie  earth  seem¬ 
ed  anchored  to  his  leet.  He  could 
smell  the  grass  and  the  onions.  He 
would  have  laughed  at  the  things 
that  had  hajipeneci  to  him,  btit  he 
had  to  urinate. 

The  kick  was  low  and  end  over 
end  into  the  hesitant  arms  ol  [ack- 
son.  Garhnid  sent  him  twice  into 
the  tenter  ol  the  line,  then  tried  to 
sweep  the  end.  Palmer  jninted,  the 
ball  slicing  oil  his  loot  and  going 
out  of  bounds  on  the  lorty-three. 
The  J.\'.’s  tried  to  hold  them,  but 


the  orange  and  black  were  big  and 
faster.  I'he  way  the  holes  opened  in 
the  line.  Big,  wide  holes  that  the 
secondary  could  not  idtig  iqj.  Gar¬ 
land  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be 
hit.  You  thought  ol  dark  rooms  and 
ceilings  licked  by  fire,  you  saw  peaks 
of  towers  lit  against  the  sky,  and  all 
the  time  you  hurt.  Lhe  poor  bas¬ 
tards.  You  were  all  right  il  you  could 
hit  harder.  But  Palmer  and  Norac 
and  Redfield  didn’t  have  it.  He  wish¬ 
ed  he  could  charge  into  the  maze 
ol  twisting,  hurting  bodies.  I’o  help, 
Imt  he  couldn’t.  He  could  only  stand 
rooted  to  the  ground,  waiting  for 
them  to  break  through,  then  tack¬ 
ling  with  their  w'eight  and  momen¬ 
tum  jarring  jrain  into  him.  The  safe¬ 
ty  man  will  reniain  in  a  fixed  posi¬ 
tion  and  nex>er  commit  himself  until 
the  last  possible  instant,  riiere  was 
an  awning  of  dust  over  the  field, 
(garland  could  no  longer  feel  any¬ 
thing  in  his  left  hand.  I'wice  their 
lull  had  broken  through  and  ram¬ 
med  his  middle  linger  straight  back 
into  his  wrist.  Garland  could  pull 
the  linger  and  feel  the  bones  rub 
the  wrong  way. 

The  hall  ended  with  a  horn  and 
one  ol  the  sqtiat  officials  picked  up 
the  ball.  Garland  watched  Redfield 
push  himself  to  his  leet  and  limp 
off  the  field.  Coach  Bohrer  stocwl 
motionless  and  silent.  The  stain  on 
his  knee  was  more  ncjticable.  In  the 
locker  room  the  boys  sprawled  on 
the  cement  floor,  their  bodies  steam¬ 
ing  the  panes  ol  the  single  window, 
(larland  sucked  on  an  orange  half, 
blowing  the  seeds  at  the  drain  on 
the  floor.  Coach  Bohrer  smoked  a 
cigarette,  and  ffarry  moved  around 
rejdenishing  tape  and  smelling  of 
wintergreen  and  oranges  and  ad¬ 
hesive.  No  one  said  anything.  Gar¬ 
land  jntlled  on  his  finger,  feeling 
the  bones  scrape  against  each  other. 
Goddamn  the  Head.  Successful  ath¬ 
letic  relationships.  His  wet  pads  felt 
cold  and  slimy  against  his  skin. 

All  through  the  Poctunttick  foot 

continued  on  page  H 
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The  early  m  o  r  n  i  n  g  was 
thick  ami  fiuiiing  with  while 
log  tvheii  Mary  came  up  the 
wet  concrete  (.Irive^vay  and  onto  the 
back  lawn  of  the  tall  Branch  Street 
house.  She  a  1  tv  a  y  s  came  on  T ues- 
days  like  this,  looking  down  at  her 
shoetops  and  tucking  a  brown  paper 
bag  under  her  arm.  And  always  she 
came  at  seven.  But  this  morning  her 
face  tvas  tense,  and  she  was  hurrying 
across  the  sodden  grass  as  though  she 
■were  a  f  r  a  i  d  of  making  footprints. 
This  morning  she  was  going  to  be 
nearly  fifteen  minutes  late.  She  paus¬ 
ed  an  instant  by  the  arbor  to  wipe 
her  eyes,  then  shook  her  head  and 


The  Smell 


hunched  the  bundle  more  securely 
under  her  arm.  For  Mary,  being  late 
at  the  Iresons’  house  like  this  was 
worse  than  being  late  to  church — 
especially  since  in  c  h  u  r  c  h  she  sat 
Iry  herself  on  the  back  row  and 
nobody  paid  any  attention  when  she 
came  in.  Like  going  to  the  movies. 
No  one  saw  her  come  in.  But  here 
she  felt  as  if  all  the  sleeping  people 
in  the  neighborhood  might  suddenly 
wake  up  and  listen  to  her  footfalls 
thumping  across  the  garden  as  they 
lay  in  their  beds.  She  could  almost 
.see  the  people  frown  and  spin  their 
gold-lettered  clocks  a  r  o  u  ii  d  to  see 
what  tiirie  it  was — then  sigh  back 
into  the  sheets  with  the  safe  knowl- 
etlge  that  they  could  sleep  some 
more. 

People  who  lived  on  Branch  Street 
didn’t  have  to  get  up  early  like  those 
who  lived  where  Mary  lived.  Here 
the  car  engines  didn’t  start  up  until 
much  later,  when  the  fog  had  al¬ 
ready  lifted  from  the  streets  and 
ladies  standing  at  their  bedroom 
windows  coidd  see  pale  mountains 


shaping  beyond  the  house-pebbled 
edges  of  to  w  n.  As  for  now,  the 
silence  was  awesome  and  uncertain. 
,\.ll  that  Mary  could  hear  were  the 
sounds  of  an  unborn  morning 
stretched  under  a  blanket  of  fog, 
and  only  the  worried  bark  of  a  dog 
somewhere  and  the  paper  boy’s  thin 
whistling  sprinkled  through. 

Even  the  sharp  echo  of  her  own 
steps  as  she  crossed  onto  the  side¬ 
walk  startled  her.  Unconsciously  she 
stiffened  into  a  tiptoe  and  glanced 
up  at  the  windows.  They  looked 
back,  reticent.  The  whole  row  of 
houses  looked  altogether  undisturb¬ 
ed  among  trim  boxwoods,  nesting 


of  a  Rose 

by  ELINOR  DIVINE 


behind  their  shuttered  white  fronts 
all  the  warmth  of  soft  sheets,  rose- 
colored  draper  y,  and  comfortable 
loving  care. 

Or  so  it  seemed  to  Mary.  Because 
down  in  Gibsontown  where  she 
lived,  you  could  see  straight  into  the 
houses.  The  air  by  this  time  was  al¬ 
ready  stinging  with  the  whine  of 
screen  doors  and  of  empty  dishpans 
banging.  y\lready  hillbilly  m  u  s  i  c 
would  be  jangling  over  the  radios, 
and  in  the  streets  the  children’s 
roller  skates  would  go  rasping  up 
and  down  the  hollow  pavements. 

Mary  shuddered.  This  had  been 
a  terrible  morning.  Even  now,  away 
from  the  noise,  she  felt  a  little  shaky 
and  seemed  to  hear  things  in  the 
silence  that  were  only  in  the  loud¬ 
ness  of  her  ears.  Things  like  the 
racket  that  went  on  in  the  other 
side  of  the  house  where  the  people 
named  Gentry  lived,  and  the  sob¬ 
bing  and  hiccuping  that  she  had 
heard  this  morning.  And  if  she 
dosed  her  eyes  she  knew  she  would 
see  a  girl’s  round  face  all  tear-streak- 
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ed  and  lost-looking — Hazel  Gentry’s 
face.  She  shook  her  head  and  did 
not  close  her  eyes.  That  was  the 
sort  of  thing  that  went  on  in  the 
other  side  of  her  h  o  n  s  e.  P'ainily 
troubles.  They  had  family  tronl)les 
next  door,  bad.  Once  before  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  she  had  seen 
light  through  the  cracks  in  the  walls 
and  heard  them  stomping  around  in 
there  so  hard  that  the  floor  of  the 
whole  house  trembled.  Then  again 
this  morning- — the  trembling.  It 
.scared  her  for  the  house  to  shake  so. 
In  Gibsontown  all  the  houses  along 
the  snaggled  row  looked  unsteady, 
perching  as  they  did  on  skinny  red 
brick  stilts.  .She  was  always  .scared 
they  might  fall  down.  From  out¬ 
side  yon  could  see  the  ground  under¬ 
neath  them  where  the  kids  dug  in 
the  dirt  with  old  coffee  cans.  The 
stilts  were  crumbling  and  the  floors 
were  wobbly  and  the  voices  of  the 
people  next  door  upset  her  inside. 
She  wished  the  house  wouldn’t 
shake.  She  wished  the  other  side  of 
the  house  weren’t  so  full  of  terrible 
noise  and  crying — and  she  wished 
she  weren’t  alone. 

That  morning  wouldn’t  have  been 
so  bad  if  there  had  been  someone 
there  to  tell  her  what  to  do,  beside 
her  or  b  e  h  i  n  d  her  or  somewhere 
near;  because  she  had  begun  the  day 
feeling  lighter  than  usual,  even  hum¬ 
ming  a  little.  At  six-thirty  she  was 
at  the  sink  wa.shing  her  cereal  bowl, 
musing  as  the  water  ran  over  the 
rim  in  clear  braids.  She  felt  a  pleas¬ 
ant  fluttering  inside  simply  because 
today  was  Tuesday,  and  it  was  time 
for  her  work  at  the  Iresons’  again. 
^^rs.  Ireson  wore  a  shiny  pink  robe 
in  the  mornings,  and  her  husband 
was  the  finest  looking  man  in  the 
world.  He  tvas  a  fine  young  lawyer 
with  black  hair  and  h  e  a  v  y,  hand¬ 
some  eyebrows,  and  sometimes  Afarv 
rather  fancied  that  her  Paul  favored 
him  a  little. 

Tall,  lazy,  and  arms  tight  in  roll¬ 
ed  up  s  h  i  r  t  sleeves — oh,  that  was 
Paul.  But  Mr.  Ireson  didn’t  treat 
his  wife  like  Paul  treated  her.  I.ydia, 
he  called  her,  and  he  treated  her 


like  a  queen.  A  pity  they  had  no 
baby.  But  it  was  a  marvel  how  polite 
they  were  to  each  other  and  never 
hollered  the  way  they  did  in  Gib¬ 
sontown.  Sometimes  when  his  Lydia 
had  turned  her  back,  fixing  break¬ 
fast  at  the  stove,  Mary  liked  to  pre¬ 
tend — although  she  wouldn’t  have 
told  a  soul — that  Mr.  Ireson  was 
really  Paul  and  that  he  was  lookitig 
at  her  in  that  tender-eyed  way  of 
his  as  she  went  through  the  kitchen 
for  the  b  r  o  o  m.  Sometimes  (only 
not  so  lately,  come  to  think  of  it) 
Mrs.  Ireson  would  turn  around  and 
give  him  a  secret  smile.  Then  in¬ 
stead  of  talking  out  loud,  their  eyes 
would  say  things  to  each  other  be¬ 
cause  of  Mary’s  being  in  the  room. 
But  now  if  that  sort  of  thing  started 
going  on,  Mary  soon  would  duck 
her  head  away,  and  sidle  past  them 
with  the  broom,  and  leave  them  to 
a  breakfast  by  themselves. 

One  thin  g,  though — Mrs.  Ireson 
couldn’t  cook  breakfast  very  well. 
Instead  she  did  clever  t  h  i  n  g  s  with 
Art.  Sometimes  she  didn’t  even  come 
down  in  the  mornings,  and  Mary 
had  to  make  some  coffee  for  her 
husband,  who  then  was  silent,  dis¬ 
tant  and  no  longer  tender-eyed. 
Later,  as  he  was  about  to  leave,  they 
would  hear  his  wife’s  fur  bedroom 
shoes  go  clumping  on  the  stairs. 
Then  her  face  woidd  peek  in  fleet- 
ingly  at  the  kitchen  door.  She  was 
painting  today,  she  woidd  .softly  say, 
and  would  Mary  b  r  i  n  g  her  coffee 
into  the  sunroom  in  a  while?  Then 
she  would  speak  very  politely  to  Mr. 
Ireson  and  with  a  swish  of  silk, 
disappear. 

Those  moments  often  made  Mary 
blush  and  hardly  know  why.  For 
once  she  woidd  be  glad  when  Mr. 
Ireson  left,  for  the  way  he  frowned 
and  let  a  lock  of  hair  fall  over  his 
forehead  when  he  put  on  his  coat 
reminded  her  even  more  of  Paul — 
but  of  Paid  in  a  way  she  would 
rather  not  remember— of  Paul  when 
he  was  drinking. 

So  she  would  wait  a  while  after 
the  door  shut  before  preparing  a 

Illustrated  hy  Neil  .\ndon 
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(ia\  of  toast  ainl  colfee  to  go  into 
the  s  u  n  r  o  o  in.  It  ivas  a  chuterccl 
place,  smelling  of  tangv  turpentine. 
If  Mrs.  Ire.son  hadn’t  vet  begun  to 
paint.  Marv  liked  to  move  ah  out 
the  room  peering  at  all  the  pictures 
that  were  leaning  against  the  wall 
or  .sticking  on  long-legged  easels. 
Most  of  them  looked  as  noisy  and 
1  o  n  d  as  morning  in  Gibsontown, 
and  Marv  didn’t  take  to  them  very 
much.  Rut  there  was  one — a  pretty 
one  framed  under  glass  on  the  wall, 
a  picture  of  a  lady  and  a  baby.  She 
teas  a  soft-looking  lady  in  b  1  n  e, 
whose  neck  ivas  ever  so  gently  cur\'- 
ed:  and  the  baby  lying  in  her  arms 
was  as  fresh  and  pink  as  the  bnd 
of  a  netv  spring  rose.  Floivers  tvere 
twining  all  around  them  and  glow¬ 
ed  in  a  light  that  was  warm  and  full 
of  comfort. 

“And  did  you  paint  that  one  too?’’ 
she  had  finally  asked  ^^rs.  Ireson 
one  day. 

“Goodness,  no,”  was  the  answer, 
“my  husband  bought  that.  It’s  just 
a  print.” 

.\nyway  Mary  fancied  the  picture. 
Sometimes  when  she  tvas  by  herself 
she  woidd  stand  underneath  it  with 
her  arms  clasped  close  together,  won¬ 
dering  how  she  would  look  draped  in 
bine  like  that  with  a  baby  beside 
her.  Once  she  had  found  something 
just  the  right  color  while  putting 
away  the  ironing.  She  had  found  a 
thin  blue  tablecloth.  At  last  when 
Mrs.  Ireson  had  gone  out  shopping, 
she  stood  before  the  living  room 
mirror,  folding  it  .smoothly  over  her 
head,  and  beneath  her  chin  loosely 
gathering  the  edges.  She  had  smiled 
as  sweetly  as  she  could  and  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirror.  But  the 
girl  that  looked  back  at  her  was 
smiling  sadly. 

Then  Mary'  knew  again  that  .she 
didn’t  really  believe  in  miracles. 
She  knew  it  whenever  she  heard  the 
noise  of  Gibsontown,  and  now  she 
knew  it  as  she  looked  into  the  mir¬ 
ror.  The  light  wasn’t  right,  and  she 
didn’t  have  enough  color  in  her 
cheeks,  and  of  course  the  baby  was 
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missing.  M  ay  be  if  her  cheeks  had 
been  red  and  her  mouth  been  firm 
and  shiny,  or  even  if  there  had  been 
a  baby — trell,  maybe  Paid  would 
still  be  there  in  the  shaky  house 
nights,  and  site  tvouldn’t  mind  the 
noise  or  the  crooked  light  shining 
through  the  ivalls. 

And  this  morning.  If  only  he  had 
been  there  this  morning  tvhen  the 
noise  came  1  o  n  d  e  r  and  1  o  ti  d  e  r 
through  the  thin  walls  of  her  kitchen 
and  made  her  forget  the  house  on 
Branch  Street  and  the  beantifnl  pic¬ 
ture.  The  floor  trembled  under  her 
feet  and  then  she  heard  the  crying 
again.  That  awftil  sobbing,  not  loud, 
but  muffled  and  constant,  as  if  it 
tvere  someone  who  had  been  left 
behind  or  had  a  door  shut  on  them. 
Sometimes  it  came  from  under  the 
house  or  beneath  a  certain  window'. 
Now'  it  w'as  n  e  a  r  e  r — on  the  door 
stoop.  Mary  leaned  out  slowly  from 
w'here  she  stood  at  the  sink,  half- 
afraid  of  really  seeing  someone. 
There  w'as  a  thumping  in  her  chest. 
Through  the  open  door  she  saw  the 
white  light  of  the  morning  and  then 
through  the  screen  she  saw  Hazel 
and  Hazel  saw'  her.  The  girl  w'as 
about  tw'elve  and  had  bony  knees 
and  a  face  that  still  had  a  child’s 
features.  Mary  was  very  close  to  her 
now,  they  could  see  each  other’s  eyes. 
Mary  couldn’t  stand  to  see  her  cry. 
She  felt  a  shakiness  inside  and  a 
pumping  in  her  owm  throat,  and  she 
stiffened.  Hazel  hung  her  head  w'hen 
she  noticed  Mary  staring  at  her. 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 
know  how'  to  stop.” 

They  heard  the  furniture  in  the 
other  room  knocking  around  again, 
and  both  of  them  flinched.  M  ary 
knew  what  it  wa.s — her  father  had 
come  home  drunk  again.  They  could 
hear  him  cursing,  and  the  mother 
bawling  bad  names  back  at  him. 
The  floor  shook,  and  Mary  wanted 
to  stop  up  her  ears. 

“Do  something,  make  them  stop 
fighting  like  that!”  cried  Hazel  all 
at  once. 

Mary  jumped.  Do  something!  If 


she  could,  she  w'ould  have  done  it 
for  lierself  long  ago.  She  looked  at 
Hazel  hollow-eyed  w'ith  alarm. 

The  girl  began  to  talk.  “My  father 
said,  ‘Why  ain’t  you  at  school?’  And 
when  I  said  it  wasn’t  time  yet,  he 
said — he  s  a  i  d,  ‘Well,  to  go  on  to 
school  anyway,  he  didn’t  care’.” 

She  sniffled  and  gulped  and  look¬ 
ed  up  at  Mary  with  a  face  all  wet 
and  red.  She  was  waiting  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  clutching  on  to  her. 

Mary  twisted  away.  “Oh,  mercy,” 
she  said,  “couldn’t  you  w'ait  out  in 
the  schoolyard — play  on  the  swings 
or  something?” 

Hazel’s  voice  got  weak  and  caught 
in  her  sobs.  “It  ain’t  time  yet.  I 
cain’t  go  to  school.  I’m  sick.  I’m 
just  sick.” 

“But  w'hat  am  I  supposed  to  do? 
I’m  sick  too.  I  don’t  know  what  to 
do  either.” 

Hazel  leaned  up  against  the  door 
and  hid  her  face.  Her  shoulders 
shook,  and  she  made  choking  noises. 
Mary  turned  aw'ay  and  desperately 
began  to  wash  the  cereal  bowl  and 
spoon  again.  She  waited  for  what 
seemed  like  hours,  seeming  to  feel 
Hazel’s  eyes  upon  her  back.  At  last 
she  cut  off  the  water  and  made  her¬ 
self  turn  around. 

Hazel  W'as  gone.  The  room  seemed 
deathly  quiet.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  house  she  heard  only  a  low' 
mumble  now,  and  she  was  aware  of 
the  ticking  of  her  old  tin  clock.  Ten 
till  seven,  and  quiet.  Quietness  on 
Branch  Street.  She  had  a  flash  of 
Lvdla  Ireson  in  her  pink  robe  and 
of  young  lawyer  Ireson  with  a  lock 
of  hair  over  his  forehead.  Ten  till 
seven!  Mercy,  she  was  late. 

She  grabbed  her  coat  and  hurried 
out  on  the  front  porch,  shooting  her 
arms  through  the  sleeves.  She  almost 
stumbled  when  she  suddenly  saw 
Hazel  sheltered  In  the  corner  of  the 
steps,  her  chin  in  her  hands  and  her 
eyes  all  red  and  puffy.  Mary  swal¬ 
lowed  and  couldn’t  look  at  her.  She 
felt  like  saying.  Don’t  look  at  me 
that  way.  It  ain’t  my  fault  Is  it? 
cotifinued  nti  pngc 
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A  MAN 


POEM 


■  V  man 

much  like  any  man  with  dried 
rivers  in  his  face 
proving  he  had  been 

Usually  you  need  not  ration 
Gautiously,  the  words 

Of  understanding  nor  bring 
Gomj)assion  in  disguise: 

But  there  are  a  lonely  few 

A  man 
lay  dying — 

(as  certainly  all  woidd  call 
the  emotion  of  his  lying) 

From  whom  you  must  conceal 
Deduction  of  their  need. 

For  their  destruction  may 

Lie  in  the  breaking 

Of  the  shell. 

This  man 

while  a  ring  of  Ladies  And  Gentlemen 
watched 

s{]uinted  his  lizard  face 

coughed,  scraping  the  burning  sand  walls  of  his 
throat 

with  a  feeling  the  lady  in  black  and  pearls 
called  pain 

O  come  with  love  on  tiptoe 

Answer  the  silent  plea 

Silently. 

— Nancy  DeBass 

He, 

after  which  the  lady  in  black  and  pearls 
gasped 

and  quickly  to  save  herself 
applied  to  his  childhood, 
said  what  in  sixty  years  of  breathing 
he  had  meant,  “I  need  to  go  home.” 

AGE,  AND  MUCH  TO 

— William  Louis  Dreyfus 

BE  WON 

In  thickets,  after  all, 
it  is  late  now  and  silent 
(afternoon  is  bidding  leave 
destined  for  other  climes) 

rhe  working  ways  of  men 

Are  clear. 

Fhcy  climb  tall  as  the  l)onc 
-And  End 

Cirumbling  without  .sound 

Buried  in  the  wind 

Even, 

Without  dust. 

rhere  are  footpaths  to  be  won 
unceasing  beyond  as  Ijefore 
(which  are  covered  now,  and  yet 
with  dark,  but  with  autumn  leaves) 

.Vnd  there  is  much  to  be  sought 
innumerable  are  the  untried  lanes 
(those,  perhaps,  where  the  sun 
has  lost  its  way) 

— William  Louis  Dreyfus 

—  J.  Johns 
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TH{  TfiflGfoy  Of  sypfifssion 

an  essay 

by  JOHN  CARTER 


OXE  of  the  features  of  Tennessee  Wiflianis’  plays 
is  that  liis  characters  take  on  a  social  signifi¬ 
cance  superceding  their  narrower  dramatic  sig¬ 
nificance.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Williams  -writes  in 
the  "problem  play”  vein  of  Ibsen  and  Galsworthy — 
\\’illiams’  situations  are  particular  and  his  themes  are 
far  from  being  didactic  or  crusading.  However,  one 
may,  by  extension,  equate  his  characters  with  groups 
and  trends  in  society  and  through  them  allegorize  the 
machinations  of  the  mass  mind.  For  example,  it  is 
\ery  easy  to  arrange  A  Streetcar  A^atned  Desire  so  that 
Blanche  Dubois  symbolizes  the  small  poetic  and  pro¬ 
phetic  element  which  strives,  often  mistakenly,  for 
the  intangible  and  immortal  final  cause  in  life.  Blan¬ 
che  sought  it  in  unrestricted  love,  and  her  tragedy  is 
the  realization  that  she  has  been  wrong,  which  drives 
her  insane.  Stanley  Kowalski,  then,  would  represent 
the  “predatory”  element.  He  neither  understands  nor 
likes  Blanche  because,  although  he  is  proud  of  his  self- 
sufficiency,  he  realizes  that  she  possesses  something  in¬ 
comprehensible  that  he  does  not  have.  Sister  Stella  is 
the  insufficient  majority  which  neither  have  nor  assert 
convictions,  but  become  the  passive  vassals  of  the  pow¬ 
erful  and  brutal,  and  are  to  be  pitied. 

In  Williams’  similar  though  subtler  work,  Sutniner 
and  Smoke,  which  was  recently  produced  so  artistically 
by  the  Duke  Players,  there  is  also  a  parallel  to  be 
drawn.  Young  Dr.  John  Buchanan,  the  debauche  of 
Glorious  Hills,  after  much  trouble  rescues  his  life  from 
the  .shambles  into  which  it  has  fallen  and  becomes  both 
a  personal  and  profe.ssional  success.  He  quietly  refuses 
the  enqjassioned  love  of  Alma  Winemiller,  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  daughter,  who  has  finally  escaped  from  the  clois¬ 
tered  atmosphere  of  the  rectory.  In  short,  the  play  in¬ 
volves  a  switch  of  outlook  in  the  two  characters,  ac¬ 
quiring  irony  in  that  each  one  is  the  element  of  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  other.  The  tragedy  is  Alma’s.  It  does 
not  involve  a  fall,  but  a  change  from  one  undesirable 
extreme  to  another.  It  is,  then,  a  tragedy  of  Alma’s 
inability  to  overcome  the  basic  false  principles  which 
held  her  back  from  the  good  life  when  she  had  dem¬ 
onstrated  a  strength  of  character  which  might  have 


been  able  to  bring  her  to  a  state  of  freedom.  But  it  is 
also  an  example  of  dramatic  necessity:  a  pattern  is 
established  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  which  must 
be  developed  as  it  has  been. 

History  as  well  as  drama  has  a  habit  of  working  it¬ 
self  out  in  patterns.  Hegel  called  it  the  dialectic  pro¬ 
cess,  whereby  every  original  thesis  is  countered  by  an 
opposing  antithesis  which  grows  out  of  it.  Only  by 
reconciliation  of  the  two  can  a  synthesis  be  produced. 
It  is,  essentially,  the  old  concept  of  action  and  reaction. 
As  w’as  the  ca.se  with  Alma,  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
violent  and  unhealthy  reaction  is  unhealthy  suppres¬ 
sion. 

One  example  from  history  is  still  very  painfidly 
present.  All  about  us  is  evidence  of  the  perverted  re¬ 
action  to  the  unhealthy  subjugation  of  sex  in  late 
nineteenth  century  Britain  and  America.  The  Vic¬ 
torian  custom  of  rushing  young  men  and  women  into 
the  intracacies  of  marriage  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  what  it  is  all  about  has  led  to  the  present  decadence 
of  marriage  as  an  institution,  with  one  out  of  every 
three  ending  in  divorce. 

The  form  of  suppression  changed  in  the  twentieth 
century,  becoming  more  insidious.  With  the  advent 
of  a  nihilistic  philosophy  which,  in  turning  away  from 
final  causes,  loses  sight  of  the  essential  value  of  the 
individual,  and  with  the  development  of  the  science  of 
psychology,  man’s  mind  is  becoming  the  plaything  of 
the  tyrant.  The  new  despot  is  not  satisfied  in  exer¬ 
cising  political  and  economic  control  over  his  sidi- 
jects;  he  must  recreate  their  thought  processes  until 
they  are  moulded  in  the  desired  image.  But  we  must 
not  limit  the  tyrant  to  the  singular,  or  even  to  the  few. 
We  must  more  than  ever  be  aware  of  what  Mill  called 
“the  tyranny  of  the  majority.”  Especially  in  America 
have  the  democracy-conscious  people  carried  the  du¬ 
bious  doctrine  of  majority  rule  to  its  illogical  conclu¬ 
sion,  confusing  e(|uality  before  the  law  with  equality 
of  tastes,  which  can  lead  only  to  national  vulgarity. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  is  behind 
such  narrow-mindedness  and  traditionalism,  for  dis¬ 
crimination  is  always  strong  against  those  who  ques- 
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lion  the  status  <|U(j.  It  seems  that  mtuh  ol  it  miji>ht 
he  t rated  to  the  Itasie  instiutt  oi  ieai,  tempered  by 
apathy  and  materialism.  I’lic  small  man  looks  at 
events  oidy  in  the  light  ot  what  immediately  concerns 
himseli. 

He  is  especially  jealous  about  his  material  poses- 
sions,  being  extremely  unreceptive  toward  anything 
that  might  he  unpopular  with  any  large  or  powerlul 
person  or  group,  whether  it  he  right  or  wrong  (al¬ 
though  he  usually  doesn’t  consitler  this  anyhow)  ,  be¬ 
cause  it  might  Ite  “bad  lor  business.” 

We  can  see  how,  in  national  altairs,  tolerance  and 
Ireedom  dwindle  when  our  security  is  threatened.  In¬ 
stead  we  have  witch-hunts,  name-calling,  groundless 
suspicions,  hate  jjiopaganda,  and  intpiisitions.  We 
shout  Irom  the  rooftops  our  weakness  and  lack  of  faith 
in  the  jtrinciples  of  cjur  philosojjhy,  while  laying  an 
intellectual  smoke-screen  in  which  our  real  enemies, 
the  worms  that  corrujjt  from  within,  can  llotirish,  hid¬ 
den  from  the  light  of  rational,  Iree  incpiiry  which 
alone  is  able  to  expose  their  lolly  and  insidious  in¬ 
tent. 

Just  as  Alma’s  life  became  confused  and  perverted 
because  of  the  suppression  untler  which  she  labored 
and  just  as  our  outlook  on  sex  was  ecjually  perverted 
becau.se  of  .sen.seless  suppression,  so  the  prosjject  that 
looms  as  the  logical  result  of  the  present  sup]}ression 
of  thought  is  an  etjually  undesiraltle  perversion  of 
thought,  d'he  forms  it  might  take  are  probably  in- 
(ahulahle  to  the  contemporary  thinker.  However,  we 
tan  .see  their  vanguards  already.  Cults  and  fads,  based 
more  on  metlieval  superstitions  than  on  the  rational 
approach  of  the  liberal  tradition,  are  probably  more 
l  ife  among  us  than  at  any  time  since  the  midtlleages. 
\Vc  need  only  look  at  the  great  success  of  Fa.scism  and 
National  Socialism,  with  its  anti-intellectual,  anti-ra¬ 
tional,  expedient,  and  niliilistic  jihilosophy,  to  sense 


the  true  tlangcr  of  the  situation.  There  is  absolutely 
no  guarantee  that  it  cannot  happen  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rettson  for  sweeping 
tlespair.  History  .shows  us  time  and  again  how  a  small 
though  vital  majority  can  provide  a  leadership  and 
impetus  to  an  otherwise  dissolute  society.  Those  whose 
educations  and  environments  have  given  them  the 
faculty  of  thinking  with  freedom  (in  a  world  where 
the  expression  “free  thinker”  is  a  term  of  approbation) 
lire  the  sole  means  of  preserving  life  as  we  know  it. 
But  they  must  develop  foresight  and  purge  themselves 
of  the  three  vices  of  apathy,  materialism,  and  fear.  If 
necessary,  they  must  jiursue  ideali.sm  to  absurdity  and 
shun  the  pragmatic  to  the  point  of  asceticism.  Only 
by  Christ-like  perserverance  and  self-sacrifice  can  they 
achieve  their  goal.  I'he  challenge  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  to  those  associated  with  them  is  sttipen- 
dous.  It  is,  among  other  things,  a  challenge  to  think 
more  in  terms  of  minds,  less  in  terms  of  endowments 
and  gate  receipts  from  football  games;  to  think  more 
aliout  originality  of  expression,  less  about  whether  it 
receives  good  or  adverse  publicity. 

good  mind  is  no  more  valuable  than  a  mediocre 
one  if  what  it  is  to  express  is  already  prescribed  and 
restricted.  A  school  must  make  a  special  eliort  to  en¬ 
courage  original  expression,  even  though  it  may  run 
counter  to  all  its  preconceived  ideas,  and  to  withhold 
its  hand  from  sujjpression  of  the  most  radical  thoughts 
— there  will  be  more  than  enough  suppression  in  the 
mundane  world — if  it  does  not  seek  to  jnoduce  a  tribe 
of  mental  Alma  Winemillers.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  case  of  Karl  Marx,  who,  because  of  the  compara¬ 
tively  mikl  radicalism  of  his  youth,  was  restricted  from 
following  an  academic  or  jotirnalistic  career.  Let  his 
name  stand  as  a  grim  monument  to  those  who  Itelieve 
that  thev  can  channel  the  creative  mind. 
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The  Modern  Donee 

conlinut’d  from  page  10 

Sihool  aiul  taught  there  ior  hve 
vears.  She  toured  numerous  U.  S. 
sihools  and  colleges,  teaching  as  a 
siNiting  instructor.  She  now  teaches 
in  her  Xew  York  studio  in  the  win¬ 
ter  and  at  Colorado  College,  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  during  the  summer. 

rhe  attitude  of  the  eager  young 
.Vmerican  dancers  shocked  Hanya’s 
sensitivities.  They  wanted  to  learn 
the  netv  form  much  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  would  learn  a 
game  of  cards.  She  was  able  to  cope 
with  them,  however,  by  requiring 
tlailv  attendance  of  those  who  look¬ 
ed  to  dance  as  a  career,  and  she  re¬ 
placed  their  superheial  approach 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  meaning 
and  substance  of  dance.  She  was 
greatly  influenced  by  America  and 
Americans,  and  her  compositions 
showed  the  effect  of  her  adopted 
country. 

These  were  the  revolutionists. 
Dance  audience  and  artist^  aje  in: 
creasing  in  number,  and  today  there 
are  many  companies  including  those 
of  Charles  ^Veidman,  Martha  Gra¬ 
ham,  Jose  Limon,  Pearl  Primus,  and 
Harriettte  Ann  Gray.  The  revolu¬ 
tionists  established  the  art,  and  now 
dance  is  reaching  a  status  in  the 
artistic  world. 


The  Smell  of  a  Rose 

continued  from  page  21 
She  (  lumped  down  the  steps  to  the 
sidewalk,  feeling  the  girl’s  eyes  bor¬ 
ing  into  her  back.  She  hadn’t  let 
herself  look  back.  Noisy  Gibsontown. 
Crying  and  coughing,  and  backyards 
tvith  coffee  cans  under  the  houses. 
She  headed  for  the  Iresons’  place. 
There  the  latvn  was  green,  bordered 
tvith  hedge,  and  the  tall  white  house 
stood  quiet  in  the  early  morning 

Even  at  seven-fifteen  stillness  lay 
in  the  streets.  Mary  climbed  the  steps 
of  the  Iresons’  neat  back  porch. 
^Vdlen  she  rapped  on  the  door,  it 
seemed  to  her  the  windowpanes  of 
all  the  neighborhood  houses  were 
rattling  back  the  sound.  She  waited 
in  the  fog  and  knocked  for  a  second 
time.  At  any  moment  she  expected 
to  hear  a  rumble  and  screech  from 
the  top  of  the  house  and  see  Lydia 
Ireson’s  face  dim  through  the  screen. 
She  would  call  down  to  her,  and  it 
would  look  so  warm  and  soft  be¬ 
hind  her  in  the  bedroom. 

Oh,  they  had  such  a  sweet  life  in 
there.  The  upstairs  smelled  of  nice 
things.  She  wore  perfume,  and  he 
used  shaving  soap  in  a  trim  little 
jar,  and  in  their  room  w^as  a  fuzzy 
rug,  a  rose  silk  quilt,  and  a  smooth¬ 
faced  clock  that  hummed  forever. 
Mary  drew  in  a  long  breath  as  if  she 
were  .smelling  thick  flowers.  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  throat  and  lifted  her 
eyes  to  the  window  above.  She  felt 
now'  that  surely  .something  tvould 
open  to  her — the  window  or  the 
door.  She  had  waited  long  enough. 

Gradually  the  moment  sank,  and 
she  knew  that  something  was  wrong. 
She  heard  no  sound  in  the  house, 
and  all  at  once  she  had  the  floorless 
feeling  that  maybe  it  wasn’t  Tuesday 
after  all.  Or  that  she  had  come  to 
the  wrong  house.  She  looked  about 
her  frantically,  affirming  the  fat 
hedges,  the  trickling  drainpipe,  and 
the  familiar  crack  in  the  sidewalk. 
Then  she  turned  toward  the  house 
again,  puzzled  and  refusing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  was  empty. 

At  last  she  felt  a  tremor  underfoot 
and  knew  someone  was  walking 


through  the  kitchen.  She  breathed 
again.  Shifting  her  feet,  she  j)repared 
a  little  piece  of  something  to  say. 
1  hen  the  dcror  jolted  open. 

"Sorry,  1  didn’t  hear  you  at  first.’’ 
It  w'as  Mr.  Ireson,  but  his  face  was 
grey  and  grizzly,  and  his  eyes  looked 
puffed  and  even  red  inside.  He  look¬ 
ed  so  bad  that  Mary  forgot  what 
she  had  planned  to  say. 

“Well-sir,  here  I  am  again,’’  she 
finally  announced.  She  started  to 
move  into  the  kitchen,  but  he  kept 
standing  in  the  doorway.  She  noticed 
that  his  shirt,  usually  so  crisp  and 
clean,  hung  limp  and  his  sleeves 
were  rolled  up  high. 

“I  seem  to  have  forgotten,”  he  said 
rubbing  the  back  of  his  neck.  His 
hair  looked  all  sticky  and  tousled. 

“It  is  Tuesday,  ain’t  it?”  she  said 
w'ith  a  throb  of  panic. 

He  gave  something  of  a  groan  and 
rubbed  his  scratchy  chin  painfully. 

“Is  something  wrong,  Mr.  Ireson?” 
She  looked  down  at  her  dress,  her 
shoes,  her  paper  bag. 

He  didn’t  answer,  but  stepped 
aside  grimly  and  waved  her  into  the 
kitchen.  She  went  in,  looking  all 
around  her  like  an  animal  in  strange 
surroundings.  She  saw  shelves  clut¬ 
tered  with  dishes,  a  sink  clogged 
with  coffee  grounds  and  cigaret 
ashes.  The  smell  was  dank  and  wet- 
cold.  It  was  a  nasty,  filthy  kitchen. 
She  turned  toward  Mr.  Ireson,  her 
eyes  round  and  her  mouth  dropping- 
open.  He  was  lighting  a  cigaret  now. 
He  threw  the  match  into  a  cold  cof¬ 
fee  cup  with  a  sickening  hiss,  and 
spewed  smoke  into  the  room.  Neith¬ 
er  of  them  spoke.  Mary  felt  stuffed 
with  embarrassment. 

“This  beats  everything,”  he  said, 
sinking  suddenly  into  a  chair  with  a 
sort  of  panting,  unbelieving  laugh. 
He  seemed  not  to  be  talking  to  her. 
“I  just  don’t  know  what  you  do  in  a 
case  like  this.” 

“Should  I — commence  cleaning- 
up?” 

“Oh,  Lord,  I  don’t  know,”  he  said 
motioning  with  his  hands.  “What  do 
you  usually  do?  She  always  used  to 
tell  you,  I  don’t  know.” 
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"W^ell,  aiii’l  she  coming  clown  tliis 
morning?”  She  watched  him  pull 
himsell  up  and  g<j  tcj  the  sink,  llick- 
ing  nervous  little  sj^ecks  ol  ashes  into 
the  wetness.  She  teh  a  sick  dread  at 
Ids  manner,  the  way  the  kitchen 
looked.  She  had  a  dream-like  leeling 
as  ol  reniendrering  something,  a  leel¬ 
ing  ol  invisible  leathers  hrushing  by 
her. 

“No,  she  isn’t  coming  down,”  he 
said  at  last,  llatly.  "She  isn’t  even 
here.” 

.Mary  sucked  in  her  breath  and 
leaned  over  slightly.  .Mr.  Ireson  turn¬ 
ed  around;  but  instead  ol  looking 
her  in  the  lace,  he  stared  at  the  lloor, 
kicking  at  a  mashed  cigaret  butt. 
His  voice  was  changed,  thick  with 
shame. 

“Now  that  I’ve  told  you,  couldn’t 
you  go  cm  back?  l  ake  the  clay  oil  or 
something.  Spend  the  day  at  home 
with  your  lamily.” 

Mary  lelt  a  stab.  She  thought  ol  a 
pink-laced  girl  crying  on  the  steps. 
“Hut  I  always  work  here  on  rue,s- 
clays.  1  woiddn’t  know  where  to  go.” 

He  went  on  talking  to  himsell.  “It 
seems  .so — so  stupid  lor  her  to  he 
gone.” 

“I  here  ain’t  no  other  jilace  lor 
me  to  go,  Mr.  Ireson.” 

“I  don’t  know  how  I  thought  I 
(c)ulcl  keep  it  Irom  people,”  he  went 
on.  He  begat!  to  pace  the  linoleum, 
gnawing  his  thumbnail.  He  started 
ptishing  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  twisting 
and  grinding  them  arotmcl  his  arms. 
His  arms  Icmkecl  tight  in  the  sleeves. 
Mary  remembered  suddenly  an¬ 
other  time  atitl  someone  else. 


She  remembered  Paul  the  morning 
belore  the  night  he  didn’t  ccmie 
back,  the  night  that  had  been  empty 
and  dark.  She  had  always  loved  the 
look  ol  his  arms;  they  were  strong 
ones,  but  ones  that  never  learned  to 
hold  things  carelully.  I'liey  only 
knew  hc!w  to  break  and  hurt,  or 
raise  a  bottle  to  his  mcmth  or  maybe 
hold  someone  else  when  she  was 
gotte.  But  she  had  loved  them  atiy- 
way,  even  alter  she  had  ceased  to 
touch  them;  and  ncjw  when  she  saw 
them  again,  or  arms  that  looked  like 
they  did,  she  remembered  the  morn¬ 
ing  he  had  sat  at  the  table  smoking, 
his  arms  moving  slowly  up  and 
clc!wn,  and  then  the  night  she  had 
spent  waiting  by  and  looking  at  the 
collee  cup  he  had  put  his  ashes  in 
and  the  chair  he  had  lelt  empty. 

“Oh,  mister,”  she  cried,  “That 
ain’t  nothing. Mine’s  been  gone  three 
years.  Once  he  came  back,  but  it  was 
only  to  ask  lor  .some  nujiiey.”  She 
plucked  his  sleeve.  “Don’t  think  1 
don’t  know.  Mine  lelt  me  too.” 

He  looked  clown  at  her  lor  a 
while,  gradually  aware  ol  her  being 
there.  He  looked  at  her  as  il  she  had 
intruded  in  some  way.  It  was  as 
though  he  were  stopping  a  minute 
to  look  at  something  curious  and 
unpleasant  in  the  road,  and  then 
hurrying  on. 

“1  know,  1  know,”  he  said,  “but 
you  don’t  see.  1  never  thought  she 
would  do  a  thing  like  this.  It  seems 
so — ” 

•Mary  dropped  her  hand  Irom 
him.  She  lelt  as  if  she  had  just  been 
unravelled,  then  knotted  up  again. 


“ — But  she  simply  wciuld  not 
understand,”  he  kept  saying.  Finally 
he  gave  a  short  bitter  laugh.  “And 
you  know — I  didn’t  even  try  to 
understand  her.” 

He  bent  clown  his  head  and  alter 
a  time  he  drew  up  again  with  a 
long  jerky  breath.  “Well,  1  don’t 
know.  Stay  il  ycju  want  to — I  don’t 
know.”  He  wandered  out  toward  the 
living  room,  rubbing  his  head  tired- 
ly  and  leaving  .Mary  to  hersell. 

.\lter  he  had  gone  .Mary  let  her¬ 
sell  swallow.  She  blinked  and  wdpecl 
her  lace  on  her  sleeve,  and  when 
she  could  move  again  she  began  to 
go  about  the  kitchen  doing  little 
tasks.  She  put  toast  and  collee  on  a 
little  tray  and  tcjok  them  intci  the 
living  room  where  .Mr.  Ireson  was 
lying  on  the  sola,  exhausted,  sleep¬ 
ing.  She  swirled  out  the  collee  pot 
and  jjut  on  more  to  boil,  then  sw'ept 
the  llcjor  and  cleared  the  stove,  try¬ 
ing  to  stir  u])  the  home  like  bustle 
(!l  a  kitchen — that  bustle  she  used 
to  dream  ol  in  the  early  morning 
over  her  own  dull  sink.  She  used  to 
think  ol  Paul  and  imagine  the  two 
ol  them  here  in  this  warm  house, 
lor  their  house  had  never  been 
warm.  But  the  bustle  and  lile  were 
not  to  be  lounci  in  a  kitchen  so 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  ol  lonely 
dinners.  She  lelt  the  absence,  the 
hallne.ss,  all  over  again  and  the  wait¬ 
ing  lor  a  return.  .\  twilight  seemed 
to  have  lollowed  her — a  .sort  ol  sick¬ 
room  barrenness  which  made  hei 
alraicl  to  ttirn  on  the  lights  all  clay 
and  go  about  the  house  on  tiptoe. 

By  late  alternoon  Mary  had  put 
the  house  in  cjuiet  order.  She  had 
cleared  the  scattered  dishes,  the  dead 
ashtrays  scarred  and  littered,  and 
all  the  gla.sses  with  the  sticky  brown 
rings  inside.  Upstairs  she  had  lounci 
it  musty,  no  longer  lloating  with 
the  presence  ol  ]!erlume,  and  she 
had  opened  the  window,  letting  the 
jxile  wet  air  wash  in.  Now  she  stood 
leaning  against  the  sill  as  the  cur¬ 
tains  stirred  about  her.  It  was  a 
strange  moment. On  the  sunless  lawn 
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below  slie  had  jusi  ^pietl  a  )cllow 
crocus  gro^\■iug  under  a  tree  It  was 
strange  because  she  had  somehotv 
lorgotten  the  year  ^^■as  about  to  turn 
into  spring.  Surely  it  teas  time,  now 
in  the  grey  ness  ot  deatl  grass  and 
lour  o'clock  skies.  Vet  there  had 
been  log  this  morning,  with  the 
barking  ol  dogs  and  distant  car 
motors.  She  heard  a  car  motor  note. 
.\lways  belore  tvhen  she  heard  car 
motors  they  stopped  at  the  next 
house.  But  note  doors  teere  slam¬ 
ming  belote.  Downstairs  she  heard 
a  creak  in  the  sola  and  a  thump  on 
the  living  room  floor.  Foosteps  tap¬ 
ped  on  the  tealk,  their  tealk.  Quick 
steps  in  the  hall  responded.  Hote 
unreal.  Hote  very  unreal.  A  long- 
pause  came  belore  the  ring  of  the 
tloorbell,  spurting  throughout  the 
house.  The  door  jarred  open,  and 
Mart  listened  from  upstairs  teithout 
breathing. 

“Von  didn't  have  to  ring  the  door¬ 
bell,”  he  said.  “^Vhat  made  you 
think  you  had  to  do  that?” 
teoman’s  voice  came. 

"1  wasn’t  sure.  If  you  hadn’t 
answered  right  away  I  might  have 
gone  away  again.” 

.Mary  put  her  hand  to  her  throat. 
She  couldn’t  hear  all  they  had  said, 
l)ut  she  knew  right  away  the  im¬ 
possible  thing  had  happened.  There 
must  have  been  a  charm. 

”I  suppose  you’ve  just  come  back 
to  get  something?”  Mr.  Ireson  was 
saying.  “You  left  your  art  stuff,  you 
know.  I  was  going  to  send  it  to  you.” 

.Mary  tij.)toed  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  crouched  down.  She  could 
barely  see  them,  as  they  stood  awk¬ 
wardly  facing  each  other.  He  had 
not  even  let  her  in  the  door. 

“Hush,  hu-sh,  won’t  you,”  she  said 
trying  to  laugh.  “Look,  I’ve  got  my 
sintcases.” 

He  seemed  to  wait  a  long  time 
to  answer,  motioning  with  his  hands. 
“Do  you  mean  this?”  he  said  at  last. 

.She  tried  to  laugh  again,  but  only 
moaned  futilely.  “Oh,  silly.  Can’t 
you  tell?  I.et  me  in,  Merritt.  Oh,  I 
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feel  so  silly.  1  thought  I’d  know 
what  to  say,  but  I  don’t.  Please  let 
me  in.” 

I'he  screen  door  screeched  and  she 
ditl  come  in,  finally  moving  close  to 
him.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed.  She 
had  stopped  trying  to  joke.  To  Mary 
she  tvas  as  beautiful  as  the  lady  in 
the  picture  downstairs. 

“You  won’t  believe  this,  it  sounds 
so  theatrical  or  something,”  she  be- 
gain. Then... more  rapidly, her  words 
l)ecoming  confused,  “But  some¬ 
thing  let — wouldn’t  let  me  tell  you 
before,  because  you  seemed  so  stub¬ 
born  or  jealous  or  something  over 
nothing.” 

“What  on  earth?”  He  rubbed  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

She  was  touching  the  tip  of  his 
collar,  looking  down.  “Listen,  Mer¬ 
ritt,”  she  said  quite  unsteadily,  swal¬ 
lowing,  “I’m  going  to  have  a  baby.” 
She  hurried  on  to  cover  up.  “I  knew 
before  I  left,  but  when  you  .  .  .  well, 
1  guess  I  rvanted  to  punish  you.  I 
even  went  to  mother’s,  like  in  the 
movies.  Oh,  this  is  awful.” 

He  was  reaching  out  for  her 
numbly.  He  only  fingered  the  edge 
of  her  sleeve.  “Aw  .  .  .”  he  said  in  a 
voice  gone  all  soft.  “Why  didn’t  you 
tell  me  anyway?” 

“1  don’t  know.  I  don’t  know.”  She 
smiled,  but  looked  as  though  she 
woidd  cry. 

“Oh,  my,  Lydia,”  he  said,  taking 
her  arms  clumsily.  “This  would 
never  had  happened.  It  really 
wouldn’t  have.” 

“I  know.  I  know.” 

“Oh,  Lydia,”  he  said  again. 

They  began  to  mutter  soft  things 
to  each  other.  As  she  listened  Mary 
felt  an  agony  as  heavy  as  honey 
melting  within  her.  She  had  not 
heaixl  all  that  they  had  said,  but  it 
seemed  to  her  like  a  .scene  with 
music  from  a  movie.  She  saw  the 
beautiful  woman  flowing  suddenly 
into  her  husband’s  arms,  his  tight¬ 
sleeved  arms,  with  his  strong  hands 
cradling  her  head  and  feeling  her 
.soft  hair.  She  felt  a  sweet,  violent 


sense  of  sad  glory,  for  she  knew  how 
it  was;  she  remembered  and  the  re¬ 
membering  hurt  her  until  she 
shivered.  A  return,  an  opening  at 
last.  Without  thinking  Mary  came 
gliding  down  the  stairs. 

The  man  and  his  wife  rustled. 

“Oh,  Lord,  I  forgot,”  Mr.  Ireson 
said. 

“Oh,  heavens,”  said  Lydia  Ireson, 
skimming  back  threads  of  her  hair. 
“I  had  no  idea.  .  .”  They  looked  at 
each  other  and  then  away  at  the 
door.  “Tuesday  of  all  things,”  she 
said.  “It’s  five.” 

“She  usually  leaves  at  five,”  he 
said. 

“Do  you  have  any  money  with 
you?” 

He  fumbled  about,  slapping  his 
pockets  and  frowning.  His  face  turn¬ 
ed  red.  “Can’t  find  my  billfold,”  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Ireson  scrambled  in  her  pock- 
etbook.  “I  don’t  have  a  cent,”  she 
whispered.  “I  didn’t  have  mucii 
when  I  left.” 

The  two  of  them  looked  up  at 
Mary  pleadingly.  Mr.  Ireson  cleared 
his  throat.  “Suppose  you  come  back 
in  the  morning,  Mary.  I’m  awfully 
sorry  about  the  money — we’ll  have 
to  go  to  the  bank.” 

“Will  it  inconvenience  you  too 
much?”  added  his  wife. 

“No,  ma’am,”  Mary  said  as  she 
came  the  rest  of  the  way  down  the 
stairs.  “I’ll  just  go  now.” 

She  brushed  by  them  quickly  and 
went  through  the  kitchen  and  out 
the  back  door.  On  the  back  porch 
she  paused,  breathing  the  cool  air. 
She  was  thinking  of  the  love  she  had 
left  inside  the  house.  It  was  like 
something  being  born.  At  last  she 
stepped  from  the  porch,  carrying 
her-self  gently  with  her  neck  in  a 
beautiful  curve.  The  sidewalk  was 
slick.  She  had  to  be  careful.  She 
walked  toward  the  bus  stop,  measur¬ 
ing  her  steps  slowly.  The  coldness 
of  the  air  was  giving  her  cheeks 
roses,  she  could  feel  it.  Everywhere 
she  .saw  buds  on  the  trees  beaded 
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with  raindrops,  and  on  the  ground 
Ijelow  green  shoots  sjieaied  the  black 
soil. 

She  reached  the  corner  just  as  the 
bus  rolled  up.  l  ire  people  did  not 
stare  at  her  yet,  but  later  even  the 
men  coming  home  from  work  woidd 
rise  and  let  her  have  a  seat.  As  she 
paid  her  fare  she  smiled  at  a  child 
who  leaned  over  one  of  the  seats, 
and  he  smiled  back,  flower-faced. 
Her  mouth  felt  firm  and  shiny.  She 
held  her  purse  over  her  coat  and 
looked  down  shyly.  She  was  thinking 
of  what  she  would  say  to  Paul  when 
she  saw  him  again.  She  could  re¬ 
member  him  as  he  had  looked  the 
last  lime  she  had  seen  him,  and  now 
she  coidd  .see  the  whole  thing  ha[)- 
pening  again — but  in  a  different 
ending  this  time  and  music. 

For  when  she  came  in  from  work 
that  night  he  would  be  sprawled  on 
the  bed,  as  he  had  been  the  other 
time:  and  he  rvould  say,  as  he  had 
said:  “I’inie  you  came  home.  I’m 
back.”  But  she  woidd  .say  instead.  Do 
you  ineayi  this? 

“I’m  broke.  I  reckon  you’ve  got 
some  money  on  you.” 

At  that  she  would  arch  her  neck 
beautifully  and  murmur.  No,  I 
didn’t  have  much  u’lioi  I  left,  you 
know. 

Rut  he  had  grabbed  her,  hadn’t 
he,  and  hurt  her  and  she  had 
screamed.  “You  look  here,”  he  said, 
“Are  you  going  to  give  it  to  me  or 
not?  She  knew  he  had  been  drink¬ 
ing,  and  she  was  afraid  of  him. 

But  no.  This  time  she  would  not 
scream.  Not  at  all.  Instead  her  neck 
woidd  droop  and  her  cheeks  grow 
brightly  colored.  “Don’t  hurt  me,” 
she  woidd  say,  qidte  unsteadily,  “I’m 
going  to  have  a  child.”  Then  she 
woidd  smell  whisky  no  more,  but 
now  the  sweetness  of  roses:  and 
under  her  ribs  woidd  be  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  thick  honey,  and  he  would 
cradle  her  head  and  stroke  her  soft 
hair  at  the  sound  of  distant  music 
and  the  swi.sh  of  tires  on  the  streets 
outside. 

But  the  tires  of  the  bus  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  whining  sound.  There  was  a 
jolt  when  they  stojjped  at  the  last 


(U  ange-marked  pole  in  (iibsontown. 
(kueful  .  .  .  carefid  .  .  .  .Mary  (limb¬ 
ed  down  and  the  bus  went  rumbling 
away.  I’here  standing  alone  she 
heard  the  noise  at  once — roller 
skates,  radios,  and  screen  thrors  slam¬ 
ming.  She  even  smelled  the  onions 
cooking  for  supper,  and  in  the  twi¬ 
light  .she  could  see  dim  lightbulbs 
through  the  windows  of  dirty  lumses. 
She  sighed  and  started  down  the 
walk.  The  magic  had  not  worked, 
and  she  was  not  surprised — not  real¬ 
ly.  She  had  learned  not  to  be  surpris¬ 
ed  anymore.  They  said  in  church 
that  there  were  miracles  and  births, 
and  the  hero  always  came  back  in 
the  movies:  but  she  had  come  back 
to  an  empty  house  too  many  times 
to  believe  that.  Always  she  believed 
until  she  came  to  this  street  of 
jumbled  things  and  saw  that  her 
side  of  the  house  was  still  dead  at 
the  dusty  windows. 

And  yet  it  was  spring,  and  there 
had  seemed  to  be  signs.  Even  here 
she  saw  green  grass  patching  some 
of  the  ugly  back  yards:  and  as  she 
went  down  the  block,  she  saw,  in  the 
black  dirt  among  the  old  bottles,  a 
white  dog  stretched  out  with  a  row 
of  puppies  pressing  and  kneading 
her  sides.  Just  then  she  heard  a 
child’s  laughter  and  the  tinkle  of  a 
bell.  She  felt  a  sweet  confusion.  She 
wanted  to  piece  the  pieces,  to  gather 
the  fragments  and  shake  the  colors 
until  they  fell  into  a  picture  she 
could  keep.  She  took  it  as  a  promise 
she  would  find  something  when  she 
came  home,  and  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  wi.shed. 

When  she  o]3ened  them  again  she 
fastened  them  on  the  house.  But 
something  was  wrong.  All  the  win¬ 
dows  were  dark  this  time,  even  the 
ones  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  .someone  sat  on  the  steps.  Some¬ 
one’s  shadow  teas  very  dim  in  the 
twilight. 

‘AVho’s  there?”  said  Mary,  nearing 
the  porch. 

‘Afe,”  a  girl’s  voice  said.  Ila/el  was 
sitting  on  the  steps,  her  chin  in  her 
hand,  much  as  Mary  had  left  her. 

‘AYhat  are  you  doing  out  here?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  the  girl. 
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".Vin'l  it  linie  lor  your  supper? 
Listen,  everyone  else  is  eating.” 
T  hey  heard  the  clink  of  forks  in  the 
house  next  door  and  the  sound  ol 
the  scraping  of  plates. 

"I  know,”  said  Hazel,  “hut  not  us. 
My  father’s  still  asleep.  He  got  sick.” 

‘TVhere’s  your  Ma?” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders 
and  looked  down,  then  up  at  Mary. 
Her  face  tvas  round  and  young,  and 
seeking  in  the  twilight  for  an  open¬ 
ing  and  a  return. 

‘AVell,”  said  Mary  at  last,  “you 
might  as  well  come  inside.”  She  went 
u]j  the  last  two  steps  and  saw  the 
sky  had  become  as  blue  as  a  spread¬ 
ing  cloth. 

“AVe’ll  sit  down  to  the  table  to¬ 
gether,”  she  said,  and  opened  the 
door,  feeling  the  sense  of  sad  glory; 
but  slow  now  like  the  unfolding  of 
a  tight  winter  bloom.  She  looked 
back  over  the  yard,  barren  except 
for  white  stones. 

“You  know,”  she  said  just  before 
going  inside,  “I  think  we  might 
plant  a  rose  bush.  We’ll  plant  it 
near  the  steps;  and  maybe  by  sum¬ 
mer  on  the  porch  at  supper  time  we 
can  smell  it  in  the  air.” 

The  girl  looked  back,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  her  into  the  house.  The  lights 
went  on  at  the  windows. 


Angels  Don't  Die 

continued  from  page  14 
in  the  kitchen  fixing  dinner  and  she 
talked  to  us  for  a  little  while.  She 
knew  Val  had  been  crying  and  I 
told  her  it  was  because  she  had  lost 
her  balloons,  but  we  had  seen  the 
swans.  We  went  up  to  Val’s  room 
and  T  read  to  her  about  a  blue  train. 
She  fell  asleep  in  my  lap. 

Mommy’s  funeral  was  on  Sunday. 
It  was  a  rainy  day  and  the  house 
smelled  a  lot  of  flowers,  which  were 
almost  dead.  Val  and  I  had  gone  to 
Sunday  School,  and  when  we  came 
back  Val  wanted  to  go  to  the  park 
and  see  the  swans.  Grandma  told 
her  that  she  couldn’t  go  because  it 


was  raining  and  we  had  to  keeji  our 
good  clothes  on. 

“Valerie,”  Grandma  said, “you  and 
Ho^vard  come  here  aitd  sit  with  me 
for  a  minute.  Your  Mother  is  with 
the  angels  now  and  we  are  going  to 
see  her  down  in  Brooklyn  this  after¬ 
noon.  There  will  be  a  lots  of  people 
there  with  us,  and  a  man  will  speak. 
Your  Mommy  is  sleeping  and  you 
must  both  be  very  quiet  all  the 
time.” 

Val  sat  clo,se  to  me  and  put  hei 
hand  on  my  knee.  I  wanted  to  help 
her  because  she  didn’t  understand 
what  was  happening,  but  I  didn’t 
know  how.  So  many  people  had  tokl 
her  different  things  about  Mommy, 
and  why  she  wasn’t  here  and  where 
she  was. 

The  car  to  take  us  to  the  funeral 
came  at  two  o’clock.  Grandma,  Val 
and  1  were  the  only  ones  riding  in  it. 
Val  didn’t  want  to  wear  her  hat  so 
she  took  it  off  and  gave  it  to  me. 
Grandmoa  put  it  back  on  her  and 
she  started  crying.  “Now,  Valerie, 
stop  that.  Remember,  you’re  a  good 
girl.” 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  to 
Brooklyn,  and  the  driver  had  to  get 
out  and  wipe  off  the  back  window 
a  couple  of  times.  There  were  a  lot 
of  people  there  when  we  got  to  the 
funeral  house,  and  Val  and  I  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  waited  while 
Grandma  talked  to  an  old  man  and 
woman  that  I  had  never  seen  before. 
Val  held  my  hand  very  tight.  I  saw 
her  looking  at  the  people  and  the 
dark  furniture  and  the  small  white 
flowers  on  the  table  and  the  long 
brown  rug  like  the  one  in  the 
church  when  Cousin  Edna  was  mar¬ 
ried  and  Val  was  a  flower  girl.  A 
woman  who  was  Aunt  Annie,  I 
think,  came  over  to  us.  Grandma 
was  standing  inside  the  big  room 
with  the  two  old  people. 

“You  must  be  Howie  and  Val.  I 
remember  you  Howie,  but  I  have 
never  seen  Val.  My,  what  big  girl 
you  are — and  so  pretty.  You  know, 
sometimes  it  even  takes  a  funeral  to 
get  relatives  together.”  She  laughed 
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EYE  ON  EHE  MEDAL 


;i  little.  \'al  himg  on  to  the  back  ol 
iiiv  jacket  and  hid  her  lace.  Her  hat 
lell  back  over  her  head  and  wa,s 
hanging  by  the  blue  ribbon  around 
her  neck.  “Come  on,  children,  it  is 
time  to  go  in  now,”  our  aunt  said, 
ami  she  led  us  through  the  door  to 
the  big  room.  I  couldn’t  see  Crand- 
ma  anywhere.  “In  this  way,  dear,” 
she  whispered,  and  we  went  to  a 
dark  room  filled  with  chairs.  I  knew 
■Mama  was  in  front  but  the  people 
were  too  tall  .so  I  couldn’t  .see  over 
them.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  over 
them,  and  suddenly  I  didn’t  want 
\'al  ever  to  see  Mommy.  Aunt  Annie 
led  us  down  to  some  empty  chairs 
near  the  front.  We  sat,  and  I  bowed 
my  head  for  a  moment.  Val  was  still 
holding  my  hand.  When  I  rai.sed  my 
head,  she  was  standing  nj),  looking 
at  the  flowers  and  the  candles  and  at 
Mommy.  I  got  scared  and  wished 
Crandma  was  there.  She  kept  stand¬ 
ing  and  looking  until  a  lady  next  to 
me  said  that  the  minister  was  com¬ 
ing  in  and  that  Val  had  better  sit 
down.  I  pulled  her  hand  and  she 
looked  at  me.  I  thought  she  was  cry¬ 
ing  but  she  wasn’t. 

She  .said:  “Howard,  I  don’t  see 
Mommy’s  angels.  Are  they  still 
here?” 

Eye  On  the  Medal 

roiitimied  from  page  21 
lulls  and  into  \’ermont  Garland  had 
thought  about  it,  sitting  by  himself 
on  the  bus.  AVhy  would  the  Head 
send  the  J.\'.’s  to  play  a  superioi 
team  from  a  big  high  school?  ^Vhy 
had  he  made  Bohrer  take  him,  a 
starting  member  of  the  \'arsity  Re¬ 
serves?  riie  Varsity  Reserves  were 
playing  Holyoke,  their  last  game  of 
the  season,  his  last  game  of  any  sea¬ 
son.  Carlatid  knew  why.  d  hey  had 
never  jilayed  this  school  before,  and 
it  would  be  the  start  of  a  successful 
relationshi])  between  Darius  and  all 
concerned  if  Darius  lost.  Especially 
on  Fathers  Day  for  a  county  high- 
.school  in  \'ermont.  Garland  stood 
up,  tears  in  his  eyes. 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  light  was  waning.  Fhere  was  a 
difference  in  the  look  of  the  tree 
shadows.  Somewhere  Garlaiul  knew 
cows  were  lowing,  and  little  bells 
were  tinklitig.  Now  and  then  in  the 
distance  a  farm  wagon  tilted  by,  and 
the  dust  flew:  and  somewhere,  per¬ 
haps,  blue-shirted  laborers  with 
shovels  over  their  shoulders  plodded 
home. 

Garland  received  the  kick-off  and 
started  up  the  left  sidelines  and  cut 
into  the  middle.  'Ehe  orange  and 
black  jersey  hit  him  just  below  the 
waist.  It  was  as  if  all  his  bowels  had 
been  crammed  into  his  groin,  the 
pre.ssure  sending  bubbles  of  light 
through  his  brain.  Redfield  signaled 
for  a  time  out.  Garland  pushed  him¬ 
self  to  his  feet,  mouth  shut  tight. 
His  mouth  was  long  and  thin.  His 
skin  was  pulled  tight  over  the  sharp 
bones  of  his  face. 

“}ack.son.  I’m  sending  you  through 
the  middle.  Then,  Buell,  f’m  taking 
wing  on  the  wingback  re.serve  play.” 

Jackson  picked  up  two  yards  and 
returned  to  the  huddle,  his  helmet 
pushed  back  on  his  head,  pnlling  his 
eyes  and  eyebrows  into  bizarre 
slants.  Garland  leaned  into  position, 
the  muscles  in  his  thin  legs  aware  of 
the  earth  around  him.  His  legs  were 
like  a  law  of  nature.  .  .  a  thing  one 
(ould  not  question,  alter,  or  implore. 
The  sun  had  notv  almost  disajtpear- 
ed  from  the  hills.  A  few  clouds, 
dropped  by  the  falling  wind,  hung 
listlessly  in  the  sky.  The  ball  snap¬ 
ped,  and  Garland  felt  it  slammed 
itito  his  stomach  on  the  hand-off  as 
he  gained  momentum  towards  the 
outside,  d'hen  he  cut  into  the  line. 
The  orange  and  black  tackle  was  on 
one  knee,  partially  blocked  by  the 
end.  Garland  .saw  him  raise  his  head, 
and  as  he  did  Garland’s  knee  crash¬ 
ed  into  his  jaw. 

The  orange  and  black  figure  never 
moved.  He  lay  oti  his  back,  his 
crushed  mouth  o])en,  bubbling 
blood.  There  was  little  nose  left,  and 
his  upper  lip  hung  absurdly  where 
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his  teeth  hatl  been  pushed  through, 
rhc  two  oHteials  in  white  pants 
looked  at  Garland  as  he  returned  to 
the  huddle.  I'hey  remained  staring 
alter  him  with  sudden  resentment, 
rhey  could  give  no  reason  lor  it. 
It  was  an  instinct  in  his  presence. 
He  had  looked  at  them  as  he  passed, 
but  they  knew  he  had  not  seen  them. 
It  teas  as  il  they  never  existed,  but 
he  had  looked  straight  at  them.  I'he 
ofhcials  (oidd  see  only  the  blood 
spattered  on  his  pants. 

The  leaves  streamed  down  trem¬ 
bling  in  the  glow  ol  the  sunset  as 
Garland  climbed  the  long  slope  to 
the  locker  room.  4’he  leaves  were 
not  green:  only  a  few,  scattered 
through  the  torrent,  stood  out  in 
single  drops  of  color  so  bright  and 
pure  that  it  hurt  his  eyes.  The  rest 
were  not  a  color,  but  a  light,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  fire  on  metal,  living  sparks 
without  edges.  Garland  could  feel 
the  serum  swelling  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand. 

Inside  the  locker  room  Garland 
began  to  undress.  The  panes  of  the 
single  window  tvere  dark.  A  weak 
tallow  light  from  the  ceiling  spread 
down  over  naked  flesh.  The  cement 
floor  was  damp.  In  the  dimness  the 
lockers  stood  out  like  tombstones. 
There  was  the  strange  effect  of  a 
graveyard  where  bodies  were  merely 
flung.  Coach  Bohrer  sat  apart  from 
the  rest,  cjuietly  smoking  a  cigarette, 
while  Harry  moved  about  wdth  the 
tremendous  effort  of  a  stabbed  fish. 
Garland  could  no  longer  feel  the 
pain  in  his  hand,  the  weariness  that 
pulled  at  his  stomach,  and  the  coiled 
muscles  in  his  thin  legs.  He  could 
only  see  the  face  of  the  boy  lying 
broken  on  the  field.  The  image  hurt 
and  twisted  inside  of  him.  Coach 
Bohrer  dropped  his  cigarette  on  the 
damp  floor,  and  looked  up. 

,“You  played  a  great  game  today. 
Garland.” 

Garland  moved  towards  the  steam 
of  the  .showers.  There  were  tears  in 
his  eyes. 
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Plan  now  to  take  a  university- sponsored  tour  via  TWA  next 
summer  and  earn  full  college  credit  while  you  travel 

Again  in  1953,  TWA — world  leader  in  educational  air  tours — will 
participate  in  the  travel-study  programs  that  have  proved  so 
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Whichever  tour  you  choose,  you’ll  discover  just  how  near  you 
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TWA  Constellations  will  whisk  you  to  Europe  overnight.  And  when 
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planning  now  for  that  thrilling,  profitable  vacation  next  summer. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  today. 
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decided  boost  this  sjiring  liy 
the  publications  board,  wbicb 
lias  recently  set  up  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  magazine.  Dr.  William 
Blackimrn,  Dr.  Philip  Williams,  and 
Mrs.  N.  I.  VVdiite,  who  make  uji  the 
committee,  will  .serve  with  the  jiast 
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for  Arcthve  positions.  'Fbeir  thief 
function,  however,  is  to  advise  the 
magazine  eilitors  and  to  oiler  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  for  imjirove- 
ment.  All  of  these  people  are  tre¬ 
mendously  interested  in  the  Archive, 
anti  we  are  tleligluetl  to  be  able  to 
work  with  them.  We  feel  that  their 
contributifins  are  going  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  lactor  in  any  progress  the 
magazine  may  make  in  the  coming 
year. 
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"W^c  arc  fortunate  to  have  “(lanary 
Red,”  a  story  by  Ruth  Rac,  in  this 
issue.  Ruth,  a  graduating  senior  who 
was  editor  of  the  .\rchive  in  1952-5.S, 
has  been  one  of  those  jteojtlc  who 
stand  out  from  the  crowd — who  are, 
in  a  sense,  the  “genius  above  the 
age.”  Clertainly  we  of  the  Archive 
stalf  owe  her  many  thanks  for  her 
magazine  this  past  year  and  for  her 
help  with  our  lirst  issue.  W'e  would 
like  to  extend  our  thanks  too,  to 
I'om  Jordan,  this  past  year’s  a.sso- 
ciatc  editor,  and  Flinor  Divine,  coed 
editor.  The  magazine  made  tremen¬ 
dous  strides  lorwartl  in  the  last  nine 
months  and  we  can  only  hope  to 
continue  the  work.  \\’ithout  your 
contributions  nothing  can  be  done, 
but  with  your  help  we  can  perhajis 
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make  ol  the  ARtainr  what  we  would 
all  like  to  see  it  as — a  great  intellec¬ 
tual  lorce  on  the  Duke  campus. 


In  the  coming  year  the  Archive 
would  like  to  broaden  its  ranse  of 

O 

material  to  include  essays  in  criti¬ 
cism.  AVe  feel  that  this  is  an  import¬ 
ant  element  in  any  literary  magazine 
and  a  held  in  which  much  under- 
graraduate  writing  is  done  at  Duke. 
We  are  pidrlishing  in  this  issue  two 
critical  essays.  “Portraits  in  Evil”,  a 
study  of  the  Mephistophilis  of  Mar- 
lo^ve  and  the  Satan  of  Milton,  by 
Reynolds  Price,  and  “A  Shell  for 
Poetry,”  observations  on  the  note¬ 
books  of  Gerald  Manley  Hopkins  by 
Elinor  Divine.  This  is  Reynolds’  hrst 
contribution  to  the  Archive  and  we 
think  it  a  masterful  analysis.  Elinor, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  one  of 
the  most  impressive  writehs  at  Duke, 
has  had  several  of  her  stories  and 
poems  in  the  Archive;  and  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  one  of  them,  “A 
House  in  the  Country,”  in  this  issue. 
Both  the  story  and  the  essay  are  ex¬ 
cellent  examples  of  her  beautiful 
prose  style  and  mastery  of  subject. 


We  would  like  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  “Hector  and  Paris,”  a  poem 
by  John  Carter.  This  poem  was 
chosen  lor  publication  in  the  special 
Arts  Forum  issue  of  the  Corradi,  lit¬ 
erary  magazine  of  the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  Greensboro  and  was  very 
highly  ]jraised  during  the  forum  by 
visiting  critics  Cecil  Brown  and  Saul 
Bellow.  We  are  very  pleased  to  be 
abble  to  reprint  it  in  this  issue  of  the 
Archive. 


Our  cover  is  by  Carolyn  Gather, 
a  sophomore  coed  whose  work  has 
appeared  often  in  the  Archive.  Caro¬ 
lyn  has  a  fine  sense  of  line  structure 
and  composition  in  all  her  paintings, 
and  her  pixies  this  month  are,  we 
think,  an  excellent  characterization 
of  spring.  — E.M. 
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THE  ARCHIVE 


A  SHELL  LOR  POETRY 

Observations  on  the  Notebooks  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins 

by  Elinor  Divine 


Letters,  diaries,  journals,  notebooks  — 
these  can  ccrtaintly  tell  more  iacts  about  a  man 
than  can  his  poetry,  which  to  read  like  a  tale 
about  the  author  must  be  translated,  even  twisted, 
and  sometimes  pulled  out  ol  context  by  seekers  ol 
biography.  The  same  is  true  ot  the  biography  of 
poetry.  Again  diaries,  journals,  and  notebooks  may 
tell  more  about  its  makings  than  can  the  poeti7  it¬ 
self.  A  poem  does  not,  and  should  not,  show  the  car- 
maiks  of  its  inception  any  more  than  the  published 
version  should  keep  the  scratches,  the  arrows,  and 
the  substitutions  of  the  author’s  worked-over  copy. 
It  should  not  hint  of  the  agony  of  composition — that 
is,  the  fingernail  biting,  the  fight  inside  for  a  right 
phrase,  and  the  groping  in  vague  air  for  a  meant 
word.  A  finished  piece  of  poetry  must  seem  without 
all  this. 

And  yet  sometimes  we  want  to  know  that  other, 
the  background  of  the  birth,  if  we  can  possibly  know 
without  destroying  the  creation’s  wholeness  and 
beauty.  Especially  we  want  to  know  the  beginnings 
of  a  poetry  that  is  new  and  course-shaping,  such  as 
that  of  Cierard  Manley  Hopkins.  By  a  synthesis  rather 
than  a  zoological  analysis,  we  want  to  know  what  the 
elements  of  his  poetry  were:  what  it  was  made  of, 
what  were  its  very  bones.  Ehe  essence  of  his  poems 
or  the  thought  is  not  what  (oncerns  us  now.  It  is 
rather  the  structure  ^\'hich  cages  this  thought  we  are 
after,  with  its  growth  and  strengthening  in  order  to 
withstand  the  maximum  concentration  of  potent  idea. 

Now  that  is  what  is  new  in  Hopkins’  poetry — a 
structure  custom-built,  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
hea\'iness  and  power  he  was  to  pour  inside  it;  and  no 
I)etter  witness  to  the  development  of  this  “skeleton 
for  poetrv”  tati  lie  found  than  his  notebooks.  Idea  is 


not  being  shaped  here.  Any  philosophizing  or  moral¬ 
izing  is  curiously  absent,  for  he  kept  that  separately 
in  a  spiritual  journal  which  has  been  lostb  Instead, 
The  Notebooks  and  Papers  of  Cierard  Manley  Hop¬ 
kins  show's  him  picking  up  little  pieces  here  and  there 
— wortls,  tree  twigs,  noises,  ice  crystals,  glimpses — 
molding  and  constructing,  memorizing  the  structure 
and  uiscape  of  the  world  around  him  so  that  he  coitld 
correspondingly  build  an  inscape  for  his  poetry  and 
its  vast  meaning. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  sort  out  Hopkins’  raw  ma¬ 
terials  as  stored  in  his  note-books,  I  should  say  they 
are  two — things  and  words.  Perhaps  these  two  sound 
rather  obvious  to  be  found  in  any  man’s  diary  and 
journal.  Not  for  Hopkins’:  instead  of  using  words 
and  things  in  pa.ssing,  he  collected,  treasured,  and 
examined  them.  He  examined  them  in  an  almost 
microscopic  way — things  for  their  “thingness”  or  in- 
•scape,  and  words  either  purely  for  their  .sound  or  for 
their  power  to  express  instress.  I’he  link  between 
things  ami  words  for  Hopkins  can  in  fact  be  found 
in  those  two  coined  terms,  “in.scape”  and  “instress.” 
Here  at  the  .same  time  is  the  key  to  the  main  jiurpose 
of  his  poetry — to  .see  the  inscape  of  nature  and  feel 
its  instre.ss.  His  notebooks  hoard  flocks  of  images,  out¬ 
lines,  and  pictures  which  his  keen  eyes  have  caught; 
then  his  poetry  spins  them  out  again  with  new  sig¬ 
nificance,  sharpening  their  relationships  and  import¬ 
ances  in  the  whole  life  picture,  d'he  ecstacy  aud  shock 
of  realizing  this  signihcance  is  none  cjther  than  in¬ 
stress. 

Then  what  is  inscape?  Pat  clelinitions  helji  very 
little  and  are  hard  to  formulate.  One  can  only  begin 
to  grasp  a  sense  of  its  meaning  as  a  material  for  poetry 
after  meeting  the  word  m:iny  times  :iud  many  places 


VPRII,.  l‘H‘I 


thr()u<;iu)ut  Miipkins'  writings.  Hopkins  lirsl  uses  it 
in  an  c;u  l\  irapcr  on  Pat  incnitU's.  aliliongli  he  lias 
spoken  ol  "siajics"  hclorc  in  the  cssa\,  "Poctit  Dic- 
tion".  His  explanations  are  tli//y,  howe\cr,  and  take 
onlv  vague  shape  in  one’s  mind  until  one  has  absorb¬ 
ed  a  feeling  for  the  rvoril  through  references  in  con- 
text — and  examined  his  painstaking  lists  of  minute 
descriptions  or  "collected  inscapes. ’’ 

These  descriptions  include  trees,  rocks,  waiter,  snowg 
ice,  and  clouds — things  ivhich  are  unusual  either  in 
outline,  texture,  or  color  and  which  appeal  to  the  eye 
of  a  technical-minded  artist.  Actually  Hopkins  ivas 
an  artist.  In  his  notebooks  he  sketched  quite  capably 
the  pictures  he  had  also  put  down  in  Avoids.  In  some 
instances  he  even  made  the  term  inscape  synonymous 
with  sketch  or  design."  Moreover,  in  criticizing  a 
group  of  painters  he  had  seen  at  the  National  Gallery, 
he  speaks  of  the  "inscaping  of  drapery”  and  more  than 
once  judges  a  canvas  in  terms  of  this  quality.  The 
same  is  true  for  his  minute  examination  of  religious 
architecture,  for  Avhich  he  seems  to  have  a  fine  eye. 
The  Avord  in  its  strictest  sense  becomes  a  craftsman’s 
term,  related  to  art  in  its  most  technical  form.  In- 
scape  is  the  design  of  a  thing,  its  outline,  its  pattern 
against  the  sky.  The  sharper  the  contrasts,  the  more 
intense  the  inscape.  Speaking  of  snow-laden  elms, 
Hopkins  says,  ‘‘The  inscapes  they  had  lost.  .  .  were 
beautifully  brought  out  by  the  sky”;  and  again  of 
spring,  "This  is  the  time  to  study  inscape  in  the  spray¬ 
ing  of  the  trees,  for  the  sAvelling  buds  carry  them  to 
a  pitch  Avhich  the  eye  could  not  else  gather.”  Hop¬ 
kins  could  study  a  full-blown  flower  for  hours  simply 
to  see  it  from  ‘‘four  symmetrical  wards  (angles)  all 
beautiful  in  inscape”;  he  could  grow  interested  even 
in  ‘‘some  broAvnish  paste  in  the  library  formed  in  big 
crystals”;  and — to  show  how^  far  his  pattern-seeking 
Avent — he  could  remark  Avith  great  Avonder,  ‘‘The  slate 
slabs  of  the  urinals  are  even  frosted  in  graceful 
sprays.” 

Why  Avas  he  seeking  so  strenuously?'  Why  did  he  so 
avidly,  painfully  collect  this  great  store  of  images? 
The  reason  is  the  same  for  an  artist  w'ho  collects  little 
sketches  for  a  big  canvas.  Hopkins,  too,  w'as  going  to 
jjaint  a  picture — a  jjicture  in  his  mind  of  the  whole¬ 
ness  of  life.  Just  as  he  examined  in  detail  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  he  was  examining 
the  architecture  of  nature  and  the  universe.  He  tried 
to  .see  these  details  as  they  tridy  should  look  in 
a  greater  pattern,  Avithout  the  unconscious,  personal 
distortion  of  a  mind  wTich  does  not  know  the  prin¬ 
ciples.  Once  more  in  an  artist’s  terms  he  must  see  them 
Avith  their  ‘‘fore.shortening  and  equivalency”  and 
understand  hoAv  the  parts  fit  into  the  whole.  This 
is  a  process  called  ‘‘scajiing”  by  Hopkins  and  is  what 


lie  Avas  doing  Avhen  he  took  a  piece  of  nature,  the 
slats,  and  likened  ihcm  unlo  "gold  lufls,  golden  bees, 
golden  roAvels”:  or  again  wlicn  he  analyzed  something 
as  humble  as  a  hunk  of  frozen  potshed  into  a  long- 
chain  of  "metaphysical”  associations.''’  The  mind  ‘‘has 
to  keep  making  comparisons  betAA'-een  whole  and  parts, 
parts  and  Avliole”,  Hopkins  explains,  “for  this  refer¬ 
ence  or  comparison  is  that  the  sense  of  unity  means.’” 

Man  himself  as  a  part  of  nature  also  has  an  in¬ 
scape®,  and  Hopkins  like  the  Metaphysical  poets  is 
constantly  describing  natural  and  even  inanimate 
objects  with  images  in  terms  of  man.  To  him  such  a 
relationship  is  not  far-fetched.  He  sees  AA'ith  ease  eye- 
broAvs  in  clouds,  fingernails  in  raindrops,  and  eyelids 
in  tree  buds;  and  he  finds  meaning  of  these  likenesses 
because  he  believes  likenesses  surely  hint  of  oneness. 
His  seeing  is  integrating,  as  this  comment  upon  a  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  sunset  shoAvs: 

But  what  I  note  it  all  for  is  this:  before  I  had 
always  taken  the  sunset  and  the  sun  as  quite 
out  of  gauge  of  each  other,  but  today  I  in- 
scaped  them  together  and  made  the  sun  the 
true  eye  and  ace  of  the  whole,  as  it  is.  .  .  It  is 
indeed  stalling  it  (the  sun)  so  that  it  falls  into 
scape  with  the  sky.® 

Now  then,  what  is  instress  and  what  its  relation  to 
inscape?  Whether  he  is  analyzing  the  intricate  lines 
of  a  tiny  blue-bell  or  comprehending  the  sharp  out¬ 
line  of  snow-covered  Alps,  this  simple  statement  of 
his  holds  true — “I  know  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  by 
it.”  Instress  is  that  power  of  effect  of  inscape  which 
shows  him  this  beauty  of  the  Lord;  it  is  the  fascina¬ 
tion  and  the  shock.  Hopkins  tells  of  mesmerizing  a 
duck  by  drawing  white  chalk  lines  from  her  beak  on 
a  black  table,  noting  “the  fascinating  instress  of  the 
straight  white  stroke.”  Like  the  duck  Hopkins  is  al¬ 
most  mesmerized  by  as  simple  a  thing  as  the  sky,  “blue 
charged  with  simple  instress.”  Its  sjrell  jrroduces  in 
him  a  tugging  and  intimation  which  he  more  than 
once  tries  to  put  his  finger  on. 

“What  is  it?”  he  says.  “I  think  it  is  this  same 
running  instress,  remembered  instress)  by 
which  we  identify,  or  better  test  and  refuse  to 
identify  with  our  various  suggestions  a  thought 
which  has  just  slipped  from  the  mind  at  an 
interpretation.’ 

“Instress” is  often  coupled  with  words  such  as“charm” 
and  “awe,”  and  both  of  these  do  hint  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  at  its  strongest  instress  is  more  than 
that — it  is  the  effect  produced  by  wild  natural  jffie- 
nf.>mena — lightning,  falling  stars,  lunar  halos,  comets, 
and  the  Northern  lights.  In  a  striking  passage  about 

continued  on  page  24 
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The  Da  ncer 

by  Virginia  Hiilman 


The  shadows  were  many- 

shadcd,  l)ut  in  Iront  ol  the 
casement  windows,  the  bars 
threw  them  out  in  long,  ol)licjnc, 
black  lines.  Between  the  blackness  of 
them,  cool  cement  strips  broke 
through,  wanly  lit  by  the  four 
o’clock  sun  edging  over  the  grey 
slate  roof.  The  black  lines  ran  along 
with  the  pale  cement-coloured  ones, 
crooking  over  the  steps  to  the 
purple  velvet  rug  in  the  aisle  where 
they  piled  up  on  one  another  in  the 
Inshness.  Sitting  there  was  a  girl. 
Sitting  on  one  leg  smoothing  the 
closely  knit  stockings  on  the  other, 
outstretched.  She  ran  her  hand  over 
her  leg  tightly,  erasitig  rumples  and 
flexed  her  foot  in  the  pink  satin  toe 
shoe.  She  laced  the  pink  satin  ribbon 
up  her  leg,  one  flat  strip  over  the 
other,  to  the  middle  of  her  calf.  She 
tied  the  ribbon  in  a  bow,  knotting 
it  first,  and  flexed  again.  Carefully 
she  extended  her  other  leg  in  front, 
flexing.  She  smoothed  the  stocking 
and  plaited  the  flat  j)ink  satin  rib¬ 
bon  to  her  calf.  Her  leotard  was 
black  and  the  hair  that  hung  to  her 
waist  was  black,  tied  with  a  narrow 
brown  velvet  cord. 

As  she  walked  with  long  straight 
legs  over  the  rug,  the  room  was  hol¬ 
low  with  silence;  no  sound  from 
satin  on  velvet.  Sla]js  of  sound  came 
as  she  ran  across  the  wooden  floor 
in  the  pit  and  up  onto  the  broatl 
stage.  No  windows  lit  the  stage  and 
the  darkness  was  all  over,  not  just 
hiuklled  in  corners.  The  grand  piano 
tvas  huge  on  the  side,  the  i\ory  keys 


l)arely  stood  out.  I’all  stacks  cjf  sheet 
music  rose,  irregular  and  shadowy. 
She  stood  cjiute  still  while  the  echoes 
of  her  tapping  slippers  died,  then 
she  clasped  the  cold  wooden  bar  at 
the  side  of  the  wall  and  bent  her 
knees  slowly  down,  back  still  straight. 
I’en  plies,  noiselessly.  She  grew  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  darkne.ss,  and  coidd 
see  the  rows  and  rows  of  seats,  heavy 
curtains  and  jjolished  brass.  She  did 
not  want  the  lamp  light  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  practice  in  shadow,  step¬ 
ping  around  and  across  the  stage, 
arabascpie,  tour  jete  and  demi-pas, 
hovering,  darting,  poised,  a  dawn 
moth.  Sometimes  she  was  barely  per¬ 
ceivable  when  the  black  of  her  leo¬ 
tards  melted  with  the  shadow,  al¬ 
though  there  were  long  bnff  legs  and 
high  head.  Turning,  turning,  down 
she  came;  a  spiral  looking  high  into 
the  dome  of  the  building.  It  was 
dance  with  her,  dance  and  being 
dance,  so  that  the  two  were  one. 
(darissa  had  always  said,  “Learn  your 
form  first;  then  dance.”  Clarissa  was 
right,  and  after  a  cvhile  it  was  no 
longer  form.  Clarissa  used  to  shriek, 
"Daredevil,  devil,  devil,  dare!”  np 
to  her  from  the  pit,  afternoons, 
rimes  when  she  held  in,  all  tight  and 
wanting  cold  perfection.  It  snapped 
her  sure.  Alone  it  didn't  matter,  per¬ 
fection,  daredevil  —  because  they 
were  no  longer  single  isolated  fac¬ 
tors,  they  got  all  over  her  like  rum 
and  exicted  things.  Then  Clarissa 
knew  when  to  keep  cpiiet,  nodding 
and  hitting  her  hips  cleverly.  Then 
she  danced  like  something  wild. 


d'he  sun  was  no  longer  a  four 
o’clock  sun,  the  shadows  shortened. 
The  big  clock  boomed  five.  Over 
the  car])et,  up  the  stairs  to  the  win¬ 
dow,  something  made  a  black  blotch 
of  a  shadow.  Something  irregnlar 
that  broke  the  neatness  of  the  shadow 
lines,  d'he  factory  had  let  out.  The 
slow-mo\ing  crowtl  of  workers  hatl 
dragged  by  the  window,  wiping  out 
the  lines  all  together,  but  something 
had  remained.  A  man  knelt  on  the 
brick  sill  outside,  pressing  his 
heavily  whiskered  cheek  to  the  ])ane. 
He  had  ^vorked  in  the  factory  for 
thirty-five  years.  Before  that  he  had 
been  a  night  watchman  on  the  local 
going  to  Chestershire.  But  now  he 
worked  at  the  factory  and  he  had 
just  discovered  this  window  last 
week.  His  tin  lunch  box  was  at  his 
feet.  He  looked  earnestly  through 
the  window,  motionless.  That  girl 
inside  inmping  and  twirling  that 
way  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  loveliest 
thing  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  whole 
life;  the  most  perfect.  He  crouchetl 
like  a  great  ugly  gargoyle  over  the 
scene.  His  eyes  stayed  j)inned  on  her 
for  over  an  hour,  breathle.ssly  he 
watched. 

When  she  jumped  down  off  the 
stage,  and  stretched  out  her  legs, 
|>eeling  ofl  her  shoes,  when  she  wrap¬ 
ped  her  brown  cloak  closely  about 
her,  shaking  her  hair  over  it,  when 
she  walked  like  a  goddess  from  sight, 
then  he  stood  up,  picked  up  his 
lunch  box  and  moved  on. 
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Time  has  soured  the  heart  lor  weeping, 

and  thinking  on 

the  hollow  cheeks  ol  wholeness 

alter  the  brutal  last  Itreath 

died  a  devil’s'death, 

the  frown  is  smoothed  away, 

Can  we  rejoice?  The  frown  is  gone. 

Old  Lace  is  dead. 

God  Bless  Old  Lace. 

When  we  were  young, 
then  only  in  Age’s  eyes. 

Our  peach-skin  shone  in  Old  Lace’s  black. 

Our  dancing  set  to  Her  tune. 

Just  Now  Time  has  cushioned  the  fingertips 
And  put  a  period  to  our  living. 

We  shall  be  young  no  more. 

Old  Lace  is  dead. 

AVeep  for  the  youth  that  dieil. 

fust  Now  a  country’s  gone. 

A  race  has  died. 

The  past  that  gave  us  pride, 
the  old  continent,  is  undiscovered. 

We  are  not  whole,  we  have  lost 
A  proof  of  our  being, 

A  depth  to  our  boties. 

Old  Lace  is  dead. 

God  Bless  the  living  lame. 

There  was  brightness  in  the  eyes, 

and  the  smooth  brow  a  mirror  to  heatless  fire. 

We  loved  the  transparent  hands  that  kept  the  sun 
and  taught  us  blood,  tastefully. 

There  was  majesty  in  the  last  movement, 
a  wink  at  what  went  before. 

We  shall  remember  quality  and  grace. 

Brilliant  Old  Lace  is  dead. 

God  Bless  us  who  are  sad. 

— William  Louis-Dreyfus 
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PORTRAITS  IN  EVIL 


THE  MEPHISTOPHILIS  OF  MARLOWE  AND  THE  SATAN  OF  MILTON 

by  Reynolds  Price 


The  MEPHISTOPHILIS  ()1  Christopher  Mai- 
lowe’s  Doctor  Ffnistus  and  the  Satan  ol  John 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  jJiesent  that  most  awlnl 
ol  pictures:  the  fallen  angel,  great  good  gone  wrong. 
Roth  are  caught  in  a  hojreless  predicament,  totally  im¬ 
mersed  in  that  complete  death  of  the  sjririt  to  which 
every  man  is  always  perilously  close.  Roth  arc  the 
Devil  as  .seen  by  two  of  the  greatest  moralists  of  English 
literature  yet  the  trvo,  Mephistophilis  and  Satan,  have 
little  in  common. 

Marlowe’s  Mephistophilis  is,  when  we  have  strijrped 
away  the  gorgeous  rhetoric  of  Milton  and  Marlowe  and 
(ome  to  the  hearts  of  the  characters,  in  a  real  sense  the 
greater  character,  the  more  tragic,  the  more  sympathe¬ 
tic,  because  he  perceives  with  overwhelming  clarity  and 
admits  truthfully  his  fallen  state: 

Eaust.  Where  are  you  damn’d? 

Meph.  In  hell. 

Eaust.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  out  ol  hell? 
Meph.  Why,  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it. 

He  has  known  God  and  heaven,  he  remembers  them, 
and  he  is  honest  enough  to  express  his  sorrow  at  losing 
forever  “the  happy  fields.” 

Meph.  Ehink’st  thou  that  1,  who  saw  the  face  of 
Ciod, 

.\ncl  tasted  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven, 

.■\m  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells. 

In  bcitig  depriv’d  of  everlasting  bliss? 

He  has  no  illusions  about  hinrsclf.  In  fact,  far  from 
being  the  traditional  Prince  of  Lies,  he  is  strikingly 
honest.  He  lies  only  once  in  the  play,  and  he  is  forced 
to  that  lie  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  prevent  Eaustus 
from  saving  himself. 

Eaust.  When  I  behold  the  heavens,  then  I  repent, 
.\nd  course  three,  wicked  Mephistophilis, 

Recause  thou  hast  depriv’d  me  of  those  joys. 


Meph.  Why  Eaustus, 

T’hinkst  thcju  heaven  is  such  a  glorious  thing? 

I  tell  thee,  ’tis  ncjt  half  so  fair  as  thou. 

Or  any  man  that  breathes  on  earth. 

Mcphistojjhilis  knows  well  that  his  mind  is  his  king¬ 
dom:  but  that  kingdom  is  hell,  the  hell  of  forever  re¬ 
calling  what  shoxild  have  been.  He,  above  all  others, 
would  affirm  .sadly  that  terrible  speech  of  the  Elclei 
Rrother  in  Comiis'. 

Rut  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts 
Renightcd  walks  under  the  midday  sun; 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. 

He  is  caught  in  the  true  hell,  one  in  which,  as  Walcloc  k 
has  .seen,  the  damned  have  reached  the  absolute  end 
ol  their  road.  Thus,  aware  that  he  can  never  regain 
his  angelic  state,  Mephistophilis  is  reduced  to  bargain¬ 
ing  frantically  for  the  souls  of  proud,  ambitious,  little 
men  to  share  his  pain. 

Meph.  .Solamen  miseris  socios  habuis.se  cloloris. 

[It  is  solace  to  the  damned  tcj  have  companions 
in  pain.] 

T  he  cjnce-bright  angel  is  now  no  more  than  a  com¬ 
mon  lackey,  flying  about  the  world  from  Constantin¬ 
ople  to  Wertenberg,  “vexed  with  these  villiajis’ 
charms,”  fulfilling  the  least  whim  of  any  man  who  will 
curse  God.  He  is  an  archangel  become  a  panderer, 
distinguished  from  others  of  his  kind  only  by  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  furnish  a  Helen  of  Troy  for  his  client.  Rut  he 
realizes  his  littleness,  and  he  is  horrified  by  it.  He 
exists  “Only  for  pleasure  of  these  damned  slaves.” 
Once  holy,  now  jjrofane  and  vile,  he  is  somehow 
sorry  that  he  is  what  he  is,  vaguely  ashamed  of  being 
the  Evil  One,  certaiidy  not  proud  of  the  name.  His 
e\il  prcjceeds  rather  from  his  sense  of  loneliness,  his 
sense  of  being  alienated  from  all  other  things,  from  a 
desire  to  .sav  to  others,  “Now  know  what  /  have  suf- 
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lercd."  than  Ironi  an  t\ssemiall\  c\il  nature.  I'lni^  l\e 
iiro\rs  in  tragic  stature,  a  vastlv  lonelv  thing,  an  angel 
lallen  into  perpetual  torture  by  the  realization  ol  his 
sorrv  state,  eniharrassed  hv  the  pettiness  to  trhich  he 
stoops  to  relieve  his  pain  (yet  never  relieving  it)  . 
knowing  Avhat  heaven  is  but  caught  lorever  in  the 
squirrel  cage  of  his  niind  bectiuse  his  niiiul  is  hell. 

Hell  hath  no  limits,  nor  is  circinnscrib'd 
In  one  self  place:  for  where  tve  are  is  hell, 

.Vnd  where  hell  is,  must  tve  ever,  be: 

.Vnd,  to  conclude,  when  all  the  world  dissolves, 

.\nd  ever\  creature  shall  be  purified, 

.\11  place  shall  he  hell  that  is  not  heaven. 

.Milton's  Satan  is  different.  .\  Titanic  hgnre,  he  is 
hardlv  one  for  tvhom  the  reader  can  or  should  feel  any 
s\mpathv,  hardly  one  that  we  shotild  like  to  know  as 
we  might  rvish  to  know  and  to  help  Mephistophilis. 
For  Satan  is  E\il,  evil  does  not  emanate  from  Satan, 
evil  is  not  a  residt  of  Satan,  Evil  is  Satan.  And  as  evil 
epitomized,  he  must  be  ridicidous:  revolting  against 
the  Almighty  becatise  he  feels  slighted  at  the  Son's 
elevation,  never  realizing  that  it  was  the  Son  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father's  creative  power  who 
created  Satan.  It  is  his  “fixed  mind/.\nd  high  dis¬ 
dain,”  his  “sense  of  injured  merit”  that  have  sent  him 

.  .  .  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Who  durst  defy  the  omnipotent  to  arms. 

At  first,  we  stand  in  piteotis  awe  of  this  “archangel 
ruined,  and  the  excess  of  glory  obscured.”  ^Ve  admire 
his  apparent  resignation  and  determination: 

.  .  .  F'aretvell  happy  fields 
Where  joy  forever  dwells:  Hail,  horrors,  hail 
Infernal  world,  and  thou  profotmdest  hell 
Receive  thy  new  possessor:  One  who  Ijrings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

But  the  awe  quickly  ttirns  to  disgust  as  we  see  that 
Satan  is  7tot  resigned  at  all  but  bent  on  “war,/Open  or 
understood”  against  God.  AVe  realize  that  every  idea 
which  Satan  advances  is  a  lie,  based  on  the  one  lie 
which,  though  it  has  caused  his  fall,  still  obsesses  him: 
God  rules  only  “by  old  repute, /Consent  or  ctistom.” 
Satan  is  not  willing  to  let  God  be  God,  and  his  efforts 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  Almighty  become  like  a 
raving  child  beating  his  head  in  vain  against  a  closed 


dot)!  .  Ec  c'ii  wlien  lie  i  ises  to  his  highest  moment  in 
the  book  1\'  solilotpiy  (it  is  here  that  he  most  closely 
resembles  Mephistophilis)  — 

^\'hi(h  way  1  fly  is  hell:  myself  am  hell: 

.Vnd  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me  ojiens  Avide, 

To  Avhich  the  hell  I  suffer  seems  a  heaven. 

O  tlien  at  last  relent:  is  there  no  place 

Left  for  repentance,  none  for  pardon  left? — 

We  can  never  tjuite  dispel  this  picture  of  a  dirty, 
tlespicable  little  creature  botind  “to  Avreck  on  innocent 
frail  man  his  loss/Of  that  first  battle  and  his  flight  to 
hell.”  He  is  Avell  alongdn  the  rapid  degradation  Avhich 
C.  S.  LeAvis  has  charted:  “ITom  hero  to  general,  from 
general  to  politician,  from  politician  to  secret  service 
agent,  and  thence  to  a  thing  that  peers  in  at  bedroom 
or  bathroom  windoAvs,  and  thence  to  a  toad,  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  a  snake.” 

There  is  nothing  of  tragedy  here,  no  pity,  only  dis¬ 
gust.  Satan  does  not  suffer  the  loneliness  of  Mephis¬ 
tophilis.  He  has  forced  heaven  from  his  mind  in  his 
concentration  on  rtiining  man.  “Evil  be  thou  my 
good.”  He  thinks  only  of  himself  “impaired,”  a  bitter 
monomaniac,  a  massive  intellect,  totally  lacking  in 
understanding,  reared  on  lies,  careening  destructively 
through  the  Avorld  only  to  feed  a  hurt  jAiide. 

It  is  inevitable  that  we  should  fear  Satan  and  his 
hell.  His  is  a  predicament  AA'hich  each  of  us  might 
easily  knoAv  at  first  hand.  But  however  much  Ave  fear 
his  malevolence,  howec'er  uneasily  Ave  vieAv  his  fate, 
Ave  cannot  pity  Satan.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  charity; 
it  is  a  matter  of  ethics. 

Presented  with  two  such  different  portraits  of  evil, 
one  might  ask  Avhy  MarloAve  and  Milton  arrived  at 
concepts  so  Avidely  separated.  Perhajjs  one  understood 
evil  Avhile  the  other  did  not.  Perhaps  their  pictures 
of  evil  are  not  different — only  manifestations  of  that 
aspect  of  evil  Avhich  the  poet  knetv  best.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  (and  the  truest)  ansAver  is  that  MarloAve  Avas 
a  Renaissance  poet,  and  Milton  Avas  a  Renaissance  poet 
Avho  Avas  also  a  Puritan. 

To  MaiioAve  it  seemed  that  loneliness  and  personal 
frustration  Avere  the  source  of  Avrong — atrophying  the 
minds  of  men  and  angels,  shrinking  them  to  ineffectual 
ethical  midgets  potinding  their  holloAv  chests  in  a 
spiritual  A'oitl.  And  MarloAA^e  pitied  snch  Avrecked 
gestures.  He  feared  evil's  meaning  for  his  own  life. 
He  could  not  damn  Mephistophilis,  for  he  might  be 
damning  his  future  self. 

For  Milton  it  was  pride,  envy,  littleness  that 
(■0)1  tinned  on  page  2‘> 
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Max  plunged  up  the  high  dune,  Jeeliiig  the 
cool  sand  between  his  toes  and  the  sharp 
clean  sting  of  dune-grass  against  his  bare 
legs.  On  top,  he  stood  bent  against  the  wind.  It  had 
been  too  dark  to  see  anything  last  night,  and  besides 
they  had  made  him  go  right  to  bed.  He  looked  first 
at  the  ocean,  gray  in  the  early  light,  and  then  at  the 
(reek  behind  the  house.  'I’he  wide  creek  blended  into 
the  yellow-green  marsh,  .separating  the  island  from 
the  mainland. 

Max  turned  and  slid  down  the  side  of  the  dune. 
He  had  Itetter  get  started,  [ethro  would  be  up  at  the 
inlet  now,  hshing,  and  soon,  when  the  tide  turned, 
the  water  would  come  flowing  through  the  inlet  into 
the  creek,  ft  would  eddy  slowly  and  silently  all  along 
the  back  of  the  island,  raising  the  level  of  the  whctle 
marsh. 

Max  walked  along  the  edge  of  the  water,  kicking 
loose  the  big  mas.ses  of  foam  left  on  the  sand  by  the 
waves.  He  watched  the  pieces  skim  down  the  beach 
before  the  wind.  In  their  tiny  bidtbles  he  thought 
there  must  be  every  c(.)l(jr  in  the  world.  As  he  walked, 
he  thought  of  Ikjw  surprised  Jethro  wtjuld  be  to  see 
him  Itack  again,  and  now  they  wotild  meet  some¬ 
times  up  at  the  inlet  before  sunrise  just  as  they  had 
last  summer. 

M  ax  heard  the  cry  of  a  sea  gull  cut  sharply  through 
the  rtjar  of  the  surf.  Looking  up,  he  watched  the  bird 
wheel  and  .soar  against  the  pale  sky;  then  he  spread 
his  arms  and  began  to  run,  faster  and  faster  acro.ss  the 
sand,  bending  his  head  way  back  until  there  was 
nothing  but  wind  and  sky  and  he  was  a  giant  gull. 

Still  running.  Max  cut  up  acro,s.s  the  beach  and 
over  dunes,  not  stopping  until  he  reached  the  edge 
of  the  creek.  I'here  he  stood  without  moving  for  a 
while,  for  he  hated  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the 
|:)lace.  He  heard  the  ocean  only  as  the  .sound  of  low 
distant  voices,  and  the  dark  waters  of  the  creek  seem¬ 
ed  barely  to  move.  Suddenly  he  caught  his  breath. 
From  the  yellow-green  marsh,  up  from  the  reeds,  rose 
a  giant  white  bird.  Max  had  never  seen  a  bird  tpiite 
so  big  or  so  white. 

ffe  walked  on  ahjng  the  edge  of  the  creek,  more 
slotv’ly  now,  still  feeling  inside  him  the  sight  of  the 
l)ird  rising  from  the  reeds  of  the  marsh.  .Soon  the 
dunes  Itegan  to  level  off,  and  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
inlet.  Jethro  was  there  fishing  just  as  Max  had  know  it 
he  would  be,  faded  blue  overalls  rolled  tip  to  the 
knees  of  his  black  legs,  ^[ax  ran  towards  him,  and 
Jethro  turned,  his  smile  flashed  gold  and  white  as 
he  stejtped  out  of  the  water. 

“Mistuh  Max!  Now  is  1  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Hi,  jethro.  We  just  got  here  last  night,  (iaught  any 
fish  vet?" 


nancy  depass — 


“Well,  feeshin’  not  so  good  today,  mistuh  Max.” 
Jethro  smiled  down  at  Max.  “Some  as  w'ould  say  it 
not  right  time  o’  the  moon.  Me,  I  don’t  hold  by  that, 
d'he  reason  f  ain’t  cotched  no  feesh  is  because  I  forgot 
my  black  cat  bone  today.” 

Max  nodded.  He  understood  abotit  black  cat  bones. 
Jethro  had  explained  it  all  to  him  last  year. 

After  a  w’hile  Jethro  w’ent  back  to  his  fishing  and 
Max  sat  dowm  on  the  bank  to  watch  as  he  always 
liked  to  do.  It  was  fun  to  sit  there  watching  Jethro 
and  the  swuft,  clear  water  of  the  inlet  and  thinking 
about  the  island.  This  was  the  time  of  day  he  liked, 
while  everyone  back  in  the  hotrse  was  still  asleep. 
Somehow  that  made  it  all  belong  to  Jethro  and  him. 

Stepping  out  of  the  inlet  finally,  Jethro  sat  down 
beside  him  and  stretched  out  his  long  legs  until  his 
feet  lay  in  the  w'ater.  The  tide  w'as  beginning  to 
come  in  now',  and  they  sat  in  silence  for  a  while 
w'atching  the  current  of  the  inlet  slowly  change. 
Jethro  drew'  his  feet  up  out  of  the  water. 

"Is  f  ever  told  you  about  turtles.  Max?” 

.Max  shook  his  head.  He  knew  Jethro  was  going  to 
tell  him  .something  wonderful  and  secret  by  the  way 
his  l)ig  toes  ctirled  into  the  sand  and  the  way  he 
stared  over  the  water  far  out  to  where  the  ocean  and 
the  sky  came  together. 

“Deep  down  in  the  sea.  Max,  there  lives  turtles 
like  you  most  probably  ain’t  never  .seen.  Great  big 
sea-turtles,  liig  enough  for  a  man  to  ride  on.”  Jethro 
spoke  slow  in  his  deep  voice  that  seemed  to  Max  like 
all  the  sounds  of  the  ocean  rolled  into  one. 

“Those  turtles,  they  comes  up  and  puts  their  heads 
out  for  a  breath  of  air  once  in  a  w’hile,  but  it  ain’t 
but  one  time  when  they  comes  up  out  of  the  rvater 
onto  the  beach.” 

Max  drew  his  knees  up  to  his  chin  and  put  his 
arms  around  his  legs.  ‘AVhcn’s  that,  Jethro,”  he  whi.s- 
jiered. 

“That’s  on  moonlit  nights  in  the  summer.  Max, 
when  they  comes  up  out  of  the  ocean  to  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  sand.  .  .  only  on  moonlit  nights  in  the 
Munmer.” 

( on! ituted  on  pnge  2^ 
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Everyone  Is  A  Lonely  One 


Til  is  is  economics  class. 

We  study  how  to  best  use  the  earth’s  scarcity. 

Buried  somewhere  in  the  contusion  ot  it  all  is 
the  term:  ELASTICITY  OF  DEMAND 
the  general  idea  is  this:  the  more  a  product  fits  the 
demands  of  the  populace 

the  more  it  conforms  to  taste, 
the  more  it  can  change, 
the  more  it  responds  to  its  environment, 
the  more  ELASTIC  it  is 
the  better  it  has  a  chance  to 
SURVIVE 

What  shakes  the  world? 

What  pricks  the  world  to  thought,  to  progress? 

What  lasts  because  it  contributes? 

It  is  the  inflexible,  the  stidiborn,  the  faithful,  the 
narrow, 

the  demanding,  the  insistent; 
thus,  the  more  INELASTIC  it  is 
the  better  it  has  a  chance  to 
SURVIVE 

Everybody  writes  a  book. 

To  write  a  book  is  a  great  thing 

And  the  people  say  so 

And  they  are  right  the  people  are  right, 

REALLY 

'Ehey  are  right  while  you  think  I  am  cynical 
while  really  I  know  they  are  right. 

To  write  a  good  book  (and  many  many  bcjoks  ARE 
good) 

Proves  you  have  a  soul  or  something. 

Or  much  scholarship  or  sensitivity  or  wit. 

Yet  in  ten  years 

Read  the  reviews  of  today’s  “immortal”  books  .  .  . 
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Immortality  seems  to  have  such  a  high  mortality  rate, 
And  so  many  many  souls  do  not  exist  anymore 
Except  for  and  within  themselves 
No  good  that  way. 

It  must  scratch  the  diamond  world  to  be  a  real  soul. 

Everyone  is  a  lonely  one; 

Everyone  tries  .so  hard  to  live 
And  dies  so  dead  in  death. 

Enter  ego,  eager. 

Anxious  before  immortality  passes. 

There  on  the  shelf  (says  anxious  ego)  are  tw'o  books 
(That  really  aren’t  books  because  they  are  hand¬ 
written 

And  one-edition,  one  copy) 

Two  thin  books,  200  pages  .  .  . 

Ego’s  petition  of  right-of-way  to  Immortality  .  .  . 
And  so  so  so  much  is  no  good,  no  good 
No  no  good  at  all  a  bit. 

Most  of  is  no  broader  than  the  mind  of  one 
Little  lost  lamb-and-fool,  me. 

7'he  soul  .searches  for  aji])lication,  for  unique  ex¬ 
pression; 

It  needs  to  justify  itself. 

7'he  .soul  finds  there  is  no  unicjueness. 

It  finds  there  is  no  justification. 

All  interests  then  pour  out  as  water  from  a  cracked 
pitcher 

And  pours  down  the  table  leg, 

To  the  floor,  through  the  floor, 

.Soaking  the  ceiling  below. 

The  plaster  ceiling  cracks. 

Disintegration. 

The  mind’s  ceiling  cracks,  hangs,  collap.ses. 

And  when  the  dust  settles 
.  .  .  And  when  the  pie  was  opened, 
the  birds  liegan  to  sing  .  .  . 

Disintegration. 

Regression. 

Regress, 

Eall  down,  down,  down 
the  well  that  is  horizontal. 

Stumble  as  you  preci.sely  march 

backward. 

— Lemuel  Blades 
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red 

by  Ruth  Rae 


EXXRIETTA  liked  to 
touch  things,  ^\•hi(h  made 
her  gramlmother  a  n  g  r  y  . 
Even  hen  she  teas  told  not  to — 
which  was  most  ol  the  time — ^she 
liked  to  touch  things.  A  shiny  but¬ 
ton,  or  the  lur  on  her  grandmother’s 
coat  collar,  or  her  brother’s  lace.  It 
wouldn't  be  half  so  bad,  her  grand¬ 
mother  said,  if  her  hands  weren’t 
always  dirty,  but  they  ahvays  tvere. 
.She  would  be  running  down  the  road 
with  her  short  dark  curls  bouncing 
around  like  little  springs,  and  her 
glasses  bobbing  on  the  bridge  of  her 
nose.  If  she  saw  something,  perhaps 
little  shiny  tar  bubbles,  she  wotdd 
stop  and  stoop  over  and  stare  at 
them  for  a  long  time  through  her 
glasses,  tvhich  always  slid  down  to 
rest  on  the  turned-up  part  of  her 
nose  when  she  was  stoojjing.  She 
would  touch  one  of  the  tar  bubbles — 
hard — until  it  went  “crack.”  Then 
she  would  touch  all  the  other  tar 
bubbles  until  they  rvent  “crack.” 
That’s  what  her  grandmother  didn’t 
like  because  then  she  would  go  home 
and  touch  the  shiny  white  keys  of 
the  new  piano. 

One  September  morning  when  the 
sun  made  everything  look  the  color 
of  tea  ro.ses,  Hennrietta  woke  to  the 
familiar  sound  of  a  trolley  whining 
its  way  toward  Cambridge.  The  trol¬ 
leys  going  to  Cambridge  always 
whined  past  Glouster  Street  because 
it  was  down  hill,  and  the  metal 
wheels  seemed  not  to  turn  but  to 
slide  down  the  silver  ribbon-like 
tracks.  The  trolleys  going  the  other 
way  —  toward  ^V'^averely  —  sounded 
different.  They  struggled,  shooting 
small  blue  sparks  from  the  trolley 
high  in  the  air — higher  than  her 
father’s  head,  or  the  reach  of  his  arm. 


Hennrietta  ttmietl  on  her  stomadi 
and  the  straw  mattress  crunched  tin¬ 
der  her.  She  thought  of  the  day  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  so  that  her 
hantls  dangled  over  the  edges  of  the 
bed.  It  would  be  an  exciting  day 
because  her  mother  was  cominsi 
home.  She  hadn’t  seen  her  mother 
since  she  was  four — she  was  seven 
notv — and  all  she  could  remember 
tvas  the  day  she  went  away.  There 
had  been  a  lot  of  noise  outside  that 
day,  and  she  remembered  lights  Hash¬ 
ing  and  boys  shouting,  and  a  flag 
flying  outside  of  the  Angelo’s  house 
across  the  street.  And  her  father  had 
given  her  and  her  brother  each  a 
nickle  and  told  them  to  go  to  their 
grandmother’s  house  three  blocks 
away  because  their  mother  was  sick. 
They  had  each  bought  hve  pieces  of 
bubble  gum  —  the  Hat,  jJink  kind 
with  pictures  of  baseball  players  in¬ 
side  the  wrapper — and  she  hadn’t 
seen  her  mother  since  except  in  pic¬ 
tures.  Now  the  Fourth  of  July  always 
made  her  feel  as  if  she  wanted  to  sit 
in  somebody’s  lap. 

She  turned  over  again  and  looked 
at  the  picture  that  hung  beside  her 
bed.  It  had  been  cut  from  a  calendar. 
It  was  of  two  horses  looking  out  of  a 
box  stall.  One,  a  palomino,  held  his 
head  up,  looking  and  listening.  The 
other  w'as  a  roan,  red,  like  her  uncle’s 
setter,  but  the  setter  was  always  dirty. 
The  horse  was  clean,  and  soft-look¬ 
ing  and  warm,  and  he  held  his  head 
down — toward  her.  She  liked  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  horses  were  real  and 
she  was  sleeping  outside  their  stall, 
and  she  always  wanted  to  touch  the 
roan  and  feel  the  softness  of  him, 
but  when  she  did,  it  was  smooth  like 
the  pictures  of  her  mother,  so  she 
tried  not  to  touch  the  horse’s  mane. 
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Illustrated  by  Carolyn  Gather 

She  sat  up  iii  the  bed  when  she 
heard  her  grandfather  leave  for  work. 
'I'he  flap  on  the  mail  slot  clicked  and 
rattled  as  he  closed  the  door.  She 
jumped  off  the  bed  and  her  feet  felt 
very  dry  on  the  carpet,  so  she  curled 
up  her  toes  trying  not  to  feel  it.  She 
opened  the  bedroom  tloor  and  smell¬ 
ed  the  “Saturday  smell” — molassess 
l)aked  beans  and  raw  dough.  She 
went  down  the  hall  and  opened  the 
door  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  warm  in 
the  kitchen.  Her  grandmother,  a 
small  wary  woman,  was  scrubbing  the 
Itrass  piping  over  the  three-tidjbed 
sink.  The  flabby  part  of  her  upper 
arm  flopped  back  and  forth  as  she 
.scrubbed  the  white-streaked  metal  to 
a  shiny  polish. 

“W'hen  is  Daddy  bringing  Mamma 
home?”  Hennrietta  asked. 

"Not  till  supper  time.  You’ll  have 
to  get  your  own  breakfast,  dear,  I 
Iiave  a  lot  to  do  before  they  come. 
The  cereal  is  on  the  stove.” 

Hennrietta  wrinkled  up  her  nose 
and  looked  at  the  oatmeal  ]tot.  The 
litl  jumped  steadily  aiul  little  puffs 
of  steam  rose  anti  fadetl.  She  took  off 
the  lid  and  scjuinted  to  watch  the 
grayish  Itubbles  sw’ell  anti  break. 
How’  could  anything  smell  so  good 
and  taste  so  bad. 

“Is  it  very  far  away?”  She  put  tlie 
litl  Inick  on. 

“Is  what?” 

“Mamma’s  hospital.” 

Her  grandmother  stopjted  scrub¬ 
bing  anti  turned  around.  “Yes,  dear, 
its  three  hundred  miles  away — in 
Veiinont.  Wdtere  are  your  glasses?” 

“I  forgot  them.” 

“^'ou’re  not  supposetl  to  forget 
’em.  Eat  your  breakfast  anil  hurry 
on  out.” 

She  turned  back  to  her  jxtlishing, 
anti  Hennrietta  reached  over  and 
lifietl  the  napkin  off  one  of  the  bread 
])ans  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  The 
two  round,  white  loaves  of  rising 
dough  remintletl  her  of  a  baby’s  lan- 
ny.  She  spanked  them. 


“Hennrietta!  You  leave  that  bread 
alone.  Mercy  sakes!  Always  pokin’ 
your  hands  into  everything  in  sight.” 

“I  didn’t  touch  it,”  which  was 
w'hat  she  ahvays  said  when  she  touch¬ 
ed  anything. 

“You  know'  what  the  reverend  Mr. 
MacKay  said  about  hbbin’  last  Sun¬ 
day.” 

“Yes  Gran’ma.  I’m  sorry.” 

“Bein’  sorry  isnt’  going  to  help 
that  bread  raise.  Take  tw'o  of  those 
scones  for  yourself.  I’here’s  some 
honey  in  the  ice  box.” 

Hennrietta  was  glad  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  about  the  oatmeal.  She  let 
the  honey  stream  in  a  thin  golden 
threatl  onto  the  scone.  Then  she 
w'lote  her  initials  on  the  scone  anti 
watched  the  letters  spread  out  anti 
cover  it.  She  put  the  handle  of  the 
spoon  in  the  honey  jar.  It  looked  as 
if  it  were  covered  by  goltlen  glass. 

She  wanted  to  ask  her  grantl- 
niother  more  about  her  mother,  but 
when  she  did  she  would  be  told  to 
look  in  the  snapshot  book — grown¬ 
ups  were  ahvays  too  busy  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Her  grandfather  would  prob¬ 
ably  tell  her,  but  he  ahvays  got  home 
so  late,  and  then  he  had  to  sit  tlown 
and  reatl  his  scriptures  and  Ity  the 
time  he  got  through  with  them  it  was 
time  for  her  to  go  to  bed.  I'he  other 
tlay  she  had  asked  her  grandmother 
if  her  mother  looked  like  Marg  Gan¬ 
non’s  m  other.  She  thought  all 
mother’s  shoultl  look  like  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
non. 

“Mercy  no,  thiltl,”  her  giantl- 
mother  hail  .saitl,  “^'our  motlier  is 
young  anti  thin.” 

“Is  she  pretty?” 

“She’s  comely  enough.  Scat,  now, 
I  have  to  fix  your  grandfather’s  sox.” 

Everyone  was  “comely  enough”  as 
far  as  her  grantlmother  was  concern- 
etl.  No  one  was  ever  pretty  or  ugly — 
even  when  they  were  pretty  or  ugly. 
1  hey  were  always  comely  enough,  ex- 
cejJt  .sometimes  when  the  person 
wasn’t  there.  Like  when  Mrs.  Gordon 
Bruce  Gary  hatl  told  her  last  Sunday 
in  (  liinih  that  she  was  almost  a  pret- 
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IV  little  thing  if  it  Averen't  lor  her 
glasse>.  and  Mrs.  Ciorilon  Hruee’s 
mother  had  tsk  tskerl.  and  Hennriei- 
ta’s  graiuhnoiher  harl  saiil,  "Xow 
don't  von  go  putting  ideas  like  that 
in  her  head.  It's  stnlled  full  of  non¬ 
sense  a  1  really.  Her  brother  Malcom 
john  is  the  pretty  one." 

Hennrietta  knew  her  grandmother 
was  right,  but  Cxian'ina  woiddn't  let 
anvone  to  tell  Malcom  he  was  pretty 
when  he  was  around.  She’d  always 
sav.  "Nonsense,  he's  plain  to  what 
John  Sturgeon  MacCloiid  tvas  at  his 
age.”  John  Sturgeon  MacCloud  tvas 
her  father,  which  she  hadn’t  found 
out  until  about  two  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  they  always  called  him  Jack 
around  the  house,  and  she  always 
thought  Johnsturgeon  MacCloud 
was  somebody  else,  and  that  John- 
sturgeon  was  an  atvful  funny  first 
name.  It  puzzled  her  why  they  always 
used  double  names  around  the 
church  people. 

"Will  my  mother  kiss  me?”  she 
asked  her  grandmother. 

“No,  child.  Your  mother  has  been 
very  sick,  and  you’re  to  keep  away 
from  her.  Understand  that,  now.  We 
don’t  want  you  getting  sick  too. 
Now  go  outside  and  don’t  jrester  me. 
Don’t  forget  your  glasses,  dear.” 

Hennrietta  walked  down  Glou- 
ster  Street  to  the  Maddock’s  house 
where  her  brother  and  father  had 
ben  living  since  her  mother  went  to 
the  hospital.  She  didn’t  like  the  Mail- 
docks.  Mrs.  Maddock  would  always 
say,  “W’ell,  here  comes  the  little  rag- 
a-m tiffin  tomboy.  It’s  a  shame  you 
don’t  have  anyone  to  keep  you  clean 
and  fed,  little  girl.”  And  then  she 
would  pat  her  on  the  head  and  Mr. 
.Maddock  would  ask  her  to  sit  on  his 
lap.  He  didn’t  have  a  lap  like  her 
father’s  or  her  grandfather’s.  Mr. 
Maddock’s  lap  was  skinny,  and  once 
she  sat  down  he  wouldn’t  let  her  up 
again. 

She  liked  the  bird.s,  though.  They 
were  yellow  and  fluffy,  and  she  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  touch  them,  but  Mr. 
.\faddock  wouldn’t  let  her.  She  want¬ 


ed  to  run  her  lingers  lightly  over 
their  feathers  and  blinv  on  them,  but 
Mr.  Maildock  said  that  w'ould  dis¬ 
turb  them  too  much.  Mr.  Maddock 
had  a  hundreil  little  yellotv  birds  and 
they  all  hail  names. 

Hennrietta  went  up  the  cement 
stairs  to  the  front  door  and  rang  the 
bell.  After  a  little  while  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dock’s  voice  came  through  the  speak¬ 
er. 

"Who  is  it?” 

"Is  my  brother  there?” 

The  buzzer  rang  and  Hennrietta 
opened  the  door  and  went  up  the 
steps  to  the  seconil  floor.  Mrs.  Mad¬ 
dock  met  her  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

“Hello,  litle  rag-a-muffin.  Malcom 
went  to  the  Big  Bear  Market  with 
Bobby  and  his  mother.  They  won’t 
be  back  till  lunch  time.’ 

Hennrietta  wished  she  had  come 
down  earlier  because  she  liked  to  go 
to  the  Big  Bear  even  though  she 
didn’t  like  Bobby’s  mother.  They 
had  real  stuffed  bears  there. 

“My  mother  is  coming  home  to¬ 
day,”  she  said. 

“Is  she?  I’ll  bet  you’re  glad.  You 
haven’t  seen  her  in  a  long  time.  Do 
you  remember  her?” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  Hennrietta  lied. 

“Well,”  Mrs.  Maddock  laughed, 
“I’ll  bet  she  doesn’t  know  who  you 
are,  you’ve  grown  so  much  in  the 
past  three  years.” 

That  would  be  awful,  thought 
Hennrietta.  What  if  her  m  other 
didn’t  know  who  she  was.  What  if 
she  asked,  “Who  are  you,  little  tom¬ 
boy?  Doesn’t  anyone  keep  you 
clean?”  Or  what  if  she  told  her  to  get 
away  and  no  one  told  her  mother 
that  she  was  Hennrietta? 

“C’n  I  see  the  birds?”  Hennrietta 
asked. 

“Well — all  right,  but  be  quiet  and 
don’t  touch  them.” 

Hennrietta  looked  around  as  she 
went  through  the  house  to  the  attic 
stairs. 

“Where’s  Mr.  Maddock?” 

“He  went  in  town.  Don’t  stay  up 
iliere  too  long.” 


Henrietta  went  up  the  stairs.  It 
was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  been 
there  alone.  The  birds  were  singing 
when  she  opened  the  door.  They 
fluttered  and  stopped  when  they 
heard  her,  and  then  some  of  them 
started  to  sing  again.  They  bobbeil 
and  jumpeil  and  some  of  them  were 
swinging  on  little  swings,  and  most 
of  them  were  singing.  She  stood  and 
watched  them  for  a  while,  anil  then 
she  went  over  to  one  of  the  cages  am! 
looked  in.  The  bird  was  sitting  very 
still  on  his  perch  with  his  head  pull¬ 
ed  down  very  close  to  his  body.  He 
didn’t  look  very  well,  but  his  feathers 
were  all  fluffed  up  on  his  chest. 
Hennrietta  wanted  to  touch  him. 
She  put  her  hand  through  the  bars 
of  the  cage,  but  the  bird  moved  away 
from  her  with  a  little  chirp.  She  went 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  cage 
and  tried  again.  This  time  she  almost 
touched  him  when  he  pecked  at  her 
finger.  It  hurt  and  she  jumped  back 
and  her  glasses  slid  down  her  nose. 
She  stood  away  from  him,  sucked  her 
sore  finger  and  looked  at  him.  Her 
aunt’s  hair  was  almost  the  color  of 
the  canary’s  feathers  sometimes. 
Gran’ma  always  said  it  was  a  sin  the 
way  her  aunt  kept  her  hair,  but 
Hennrietta  thought  it  was  pretty. 
She  hoped  her  mother’s  hair  was  that 
color. 

“Hennrietta,  you  had  better  come 
down  now.” 

She  started  down  the  stairs.  “One 
of  the  birds  is  sick.” 

“Yes,  that’s  Jimmy.  We’re  afraid 
he’s  going  to  die.” 

Henrietta  was  going  to  tell  Mrs. 
Maddock  that  she  thought  someone 
should  take  care  of  the  bird,  l)ut  she 
had  to  get  home.  She  had  to  tell  her 
grandmother  to  let  her  mother  know 
that  she  was  Hennrietta. 

That  night  Hennrietta  and  Mal¬ 
com  stayed  up  till  nine  o’clock  wait¬ 
ing  for  their  mother.  Finally  their 
father  called  and  said  they  would  be 
quite  late  because  they  had  had  a 
flat  tire,  so  Hennrietta  had  to  go 

coniiiDied  on  page  24 
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Hector  and  Paris 


No  wasted  love  between  those  l^rothers  there 
Upon  the  battlements  above  the  plain, 

Where  gods  contend  along  with  men  and  where 
I'he  Greek  Achilles  mourns  Patrochis  slain. 

Nine  years  of  war  have  scarred  the  older’s  head, 
VVdtile  Andromache’s  lot  again  must  be 
Blood-matted  beard  and  dry  sweat  in  her  l)ed. 
Premonition,  then,  and  jealousy 
Despise  the  cause,  are  lather  to  the  frown 
That  glimpses  smiling  Paris,  for  whose  lust 
I’he  liloodhound  son  of  Thetis  stalks  his  kill. 

Do  they  foresee  which  first  will  be  struck  down 
,\nd  dragged  around  the  city  through  the  dust, 

■And  w'ho  will  wound  Achilles  in  the  heel? 

— John  U.  Carter 


Summer 


fireen  as  a  piece  of  shattered  .sea  gla.ss 

The  broken  song  of  a  thousand  days  returns. 

Out  of  the  pits  of  winter 

Rises  the  tide  of  summer’s  promises. 

New’  and  warm  in  the  green  reliected  moinings. 

This  is  the  time  for  losing  a  diaiue. 

For  trying  to  w'in, 

For  slumber  on  the  grey  sand 
Of  a  noisey  beach. 

Out  of  the  world  of  real 

Into  the  paradise  of  noise 

And  wax-paper  sand 

.\nd  steaming,  jnishing  people 

Lost  in  the  heated  vacuum  of  tiny  minds. 

Happy  to  sleep  in  an  afternoon’s 
Prit  kly  heated  .soil. 

I'he  heat  rolls  in  to  meet  us 
Like  a  fat  commuter: 

Sweating  its  way 

Into  the  noisey  tunnels  of  our  lives. 

- — William  Neale 
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iE  COUNTRY 

by  Elinor  Divine 


He  had  told  Della  anti  the  thikhen  he  was  lakiiis^ 
them  to  the  Itest  place  on  eartli  tor  bicycling  and  kite- 
Hying  and  picnicking,  but  so  tar  he  hadn’t  said  a  woicl 
about  living  there.  He  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  atraid 
they  tvouldn’t  want  to.  .Suppose  Della  shrugged,  .\tter 
all  she  had  just  redone  the  living  room  and  planted 
geraniums  by  the  porch.  And  the  children,  rvho  liked 
to  play  in  the  street  at  dusk;  suppose  they  looked  out 
the  car  window  onto  the  countryside  and  then  glanced 
back  at  each  other,  puzzled;  not  knowing  the  land, 
thinking  it  bleak  and  broAvn  and  not  as  he  knew  it  to 
be  and  as  it  looked  to  him  notv — like  ancient  carpets 
thrown  over  the  hills,  laded  and  tringed  and  musty  in 
the  tall  ot  the  year. 

“William,  1  thought  you  said  it  t\as  going  to  l)e  a 
pretty  day.” 

He  looked  at  his  wile  and  touncl  that  she  was  penn¬ 
ing.  “Uh,  1  know  it  isn’t  prettv  now,”  he  said  in  haste. 
"But  don’t  you  think  it  might  clear  up?  Over  there, 
1  mean.  See,  a  little  break  in  the  clouds.” 

Della  pressed  her  torehead  against  the  windshield, 
then  nodded.  “It’s  just  that  I’m  alraid  the  children 
might  catch  cold,”  she  said. 

William  .smiled  a  little,  watching  her  toll  up  the 
window.  She  was  still  thin  and  still  pretty,  only  there 
were  lines  around  her  neck  now  and  crinkles  near  her 
eyes.  Poor  Della.  She  and  the  children  probably 
thought  the  picnic  was  one  of  Daddy’s  idle  whims  and 
cvere  only  humoring  him.  They  never  knew  how  long 
he  planned  these  things.  Even  now  he  was  thinking 
of  ways  to  tell  them  abotit  his  careful  yearning  to  live 
here  again,  spinning  secret  dialogues  in  which  he  spoke 
all  the  parts.  Every  fall  since  they  had  come  back  to 
Eennessee  he  thought  of  this  place,  and  every  fall  he 
meant  to  go;  but  only  today  had  he  somehow  been 
able  to  do  it.  Maybe  it  was  because  the  weather  was 
the  way  he  used  to  like  it,  with  everything  looking 
sort  of  amber  and  the  ^\■incl  combing  the  fields  and 
the  low  clouds  riding  silently  over  the  land.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  a  day  for  picnicking  and  bicycling,  he 
knew.  He  began  to  beg  the  sun  to  come  out  in  spite 
of  himself.  He  so  wanted  them  to  like  this  jdace — 
Della,  and  his  son  Erank,  and  little  May,  with  her 


dark  round  head  and  big  eyes.  He  wanted  them  to 
recognize  the  park,  to  remember  it;  the  abandoned 
military  post  and  the  crumbling  walls,  these  old  hills 
where  he  had  once  been  yoting.  But  they  had  never 
been  here  before  and  he  could  not  tell  them  those 
things.  He  could  only  wish  a  little. 

“.\re  eve  very  far  away  notv.  Daddy?’ 

“Xo,  we’re  getting  very  close.” 

“Wouldn’t  we  go  a  little  faster,  Daddy?” 

“Daddy  has  to  be  careful  the  bikes  don’t  fall  out  of 
the  trunk,”  Della  said,  sliding  near  him,  “but  maybe 
over  thirty,  don’t  you  think?” 

Reluctantly  he  speeded  up.  They  were  rounding 
the  bend  now.  .Vs  they  passed  the  statute  of  the  Young 
Confederate  no  one  said  a  word.  He  saw  that  it  was 
now  all  green  from  the  weather,  the  statue  that  had 
been  glossy  and  brown  cvhen  he  was  a  boy,  abotit 
twelve,  Erank’s  age.  He  remembered  standing  in  the 
high  grass  beneath  it  one  clay  when  the  cjuail  were 
calling,  the  day  he  had  walked  the  fields  thinking  of 
his  father,  that  cjuiet  man  with  the  deep  eyes  whom 
he  had  not  known  very  well,  his  father  who  had  just 
died.  The  statute  was  only  a  boy  too  and  alone  as 
V\’illiam  was  then,  a  boy  alone  on  this  land  with  a 
small  white  farmhotise  and  his  mother  to  look  after. 
He  had  not  been  unhappy,  but  rather  happy  in  a  kind 
of  sadness.  He  knetv  then  he  had  never  been  sorry  to 
leave  the  big  house  on  the  avenue  where  they  had  lived 
before  the  Trouble,  where  the  furniture  was  dark  and 
taller  than  he  was  and  the  lights  weren’t  on  downstairs 
at  dusk.  He  remembered  nights  when  no  dinner  was 
ready  at  dinnertime  and  the  light  came  in  slices  from 
his  parents’  room  above,  where  they  closed  doors  and 
said  things  he  cotdd  not  hear.  He  u.sed  to  crouch  on 
the  carpeted  stairs  and  hug  the  newel  post  in  the  dark. 
Once  his  mother’s  voice  came  suddenly  strong  and 
angry  through  the  privacy  of  the  walls.  It’s  just  un 
use  Frank,  and  something  about  the  company  that 
failed,  and  why  didn’t  he  do  something  about  it  in¬ 
stead  of  moping  around  the  house  and  writing  things. 
“What  (In  you  think  lee’U  use  for  money?  It  was  the 
first  tinie  he  had  heard  her  cry. 

Later  his  father  came  downstairs.  He  touched  VVil- 
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liamN  licail  as  he  passed  and  went  inlt)  tlie  dining 
room.  William  lonldn’t  sec  him,  hut  he  heard  the 
hurtet  cabinet  creak  and  shut.  He  remembered  the 
delicate  clink  and  thought  of  the  late  snn  glinting  in  a 
crvstal  glass  and  thought  of  his  father’s  eyes.  He  re¬ 
membered  wondering  tvhat  his  father  had  done  to 
make  his  mother  cry.  He  had  been  indignant  and 
vowed  on  the  stairs  to  take  care  of  her.  Now  he  didn’t 
recall  .  .  .  He  only  knew  he  thought  of  his  father  as 
a  sad  man  tvhose  eves  were  far  atvay,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  clear,  sad  call  of  the  cjiiail  that  made 
him  remember. 

"^\'illiam,  I  think  we’re  going  almost  too  fast  now. 
Isn’t  it  just  around  the  next  bend?”  They  were  near¬ 
ing  the  stone  gates  to  the  park — the  ones  he  used  to 
climb  on.  He  found  himself  hoping  that  when  they 
saw  them,  saw  too  the  nigged  iron  cannon  and  the 
weather-stained  monuments  they  would  somehow 
magically  smile  and  become  interested  and  understand. 
He  slowed  the  car. 

‘‘^\’hen  are  we  going  to  eat?”  said  one  of  the  chil- 
tlren. 

“I  thought  we’d  walk  around  some  first,”  he  ven¬ 
tured,  looking  all  about  him. 

Della  shifted  in  the  front  seat.  “Honest,  William, 
tve’tl  better  go  ahead  and  have  the  picnic  before  it 
starts  getting  late.  I  don’t  want  the  children  to  catch 
jtneumonia.” 

“Just  a  suggestion,”  he  said,  trying  to  hide  his  di.s- 
appointment.  ‘“We’ll  eat  first  then.” 

He  drove  on  through  the  gates,  thinking  now  of 
where  to  take  them  to  spread  the  picnic.  He  remem¬ 
bered  a  creek  he  used  to  know  down  by  the  fence  on 
the  old  Litpton  property.  Black  Lick  Creek.  It  flowed 
quietly  behind  a  nest  of  willows  in  a  silent  glen — you 
rattled  across  the  wooden  bridge  and  found  the  spot 
hidden  by  a  row  of  gnarled  hickory  trees.  He  had 
taken  the  wagon  there  often,  and  now  he  remembered 
the  time  he  had  first  discovered  it,  the  afternoon  he 
had  run  from  the  house  and  crashed  through  the 
bu,shes,  crying,  with  the  hot  tears  and  scratches  sting¬ 
ing  his  face.  He  still  remembered  how  hard  it  was  to 
stop  crying.  For  a  moment  he  had  stood  in  the  sudden 
quiet  of  the  circle,  .swallowing  hard  at  the  knot  in  his 
throat.  And  then  he  thought  again  of  what  he  had 
just  seen,  his  mother  and  the  Colonel  from  the  military 
post,  his  mother  with  her  arms  around  him  and  her 
mouth  on  his  mouth  in  that  smothery,  pressing  way- — 
and  the  lump  had  tightened  in  his  throat  and  the  tears 
had  come  again.  Trembling,  he  had  brushed  through 
the  shedding  willows  and  knelt  at  the  stream  to  cool 
his  face  in  the  water,  and  after  a  while  he  lay  in  the 
leaves  and  watched  a  squirrel  in  a  hickory-nut  tree. 


The  leaves  were  warm  and  wet  uudernealh,  he  remem¬ 
bered. 

“Is  this  the  place?” 

^\'illiam  swallowed  and  tjuickly  nodded.  They  drove 
across  the  bridge  and  nosed  the  car  into  the  bushes. 

“Are  you  sure  this  is  the  place  you  were  thinking 
ol?”  echoed  Della.  “It  doesn’t  look  very  cheerful.  It’s 
just  a  pile  of  bushes.” 

“There’s  a  clearing,”  he  said. 

“Oh.” 

They  got  out  and  went  down  the  path,  and  as  they 
came  to  the  glen  William  saw  the  circle  was  smaller 
than  he  had  thought  it  was,  and  the  grass  had  grown 
up  in  tid'ts.  He  looked  through  the  willows  and  saw 
the  Itlack  stream  choked  with  leaves. 

“It  isn’t  too  good,  is  it?”  he  said,  sensing  their  dis- 
ap])ointment.  “Maybe  this  is  not  the  place  after  all.” 

“Oh,  never  mind,”  said  Della.  “There’s  no  other 
place  to  go.  Don’t  go  near  the  creek,  children.  You 
haven’t  had  your  typhoid  shots.” 

She  began  to  get  out  the  things  quickly,  as  though 
.she  thought  it  was  about  to  rain.  He  stood  by,  watch¬ 
ing  her,  hardly  able  to  look  around  him.  Later  they 
ate  sitting  on  pieces  of  the  Sunday  paper  while  Frank 
read  the  funnies  and  May  pursued  an  ant  across  the 
grass  with  her  finger.  He  had  thought  they  would  be 
swinging  on  the  wild  grape  vines  or  watching  the 
squirrels  pounce  from  limb  to  limb.  He  ached.  He 
ached  inside  at  being  here  in  the  old  places  and  not 
having  anyone  know  what  they  meant,  and  at  not  even 
feeling  much  of  a  sense  of  return  himself;  with  every¬ 
one  instead  reading  the  funny  papers  and  tearing  at 
fried  chicken. 

“William,  I  guess  the  children  ought  to  ride  their 
bikes  now  and  then  we’ll  go  home.  I  don’t  like  the 
weather.” 

“I  was  going  to  say  that.”  He  rose,  thinking  of  one 
final  attempt.  “Let’s  walk  to  the  other  side  of  the 
hill  while  they  ride.  It’s  where  we  used  to  live,  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  well,”  .she  agreed.  “I  suppose  the  children  will 
be  all  right  on  the  road.  Goodness  knows  no  other 
car  will  be  driving  through  here.” 

Her  tone  sent  a  dull  pang  through  him  and  he  felt 
his  last  hopes  sag.  He  only  left  room  for  some  sort  of 
magic  now.  They  walked  across  the  bridge  and  started 
across  the  field.  Maybe,  he  thought,  maybe  when  she 
.saw  the  hillside  where  the  farmhouse  had  stood — if 
she  would  only  stop  beside  him  then  in  the  tall  grass 
and  look  up,  and  see  dark  wings  across  the  thin  sky, 
and  feel  with  him  a  thrill  as  the  voices  of  the  birds 
shattered  into  the  valley.  He  wished  for  and  recalled 
the  breathless  hustle  of  their  feathers,  and  he  remem- 
contimied  on  page  24 
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The  bricks  were  imeoinlortably  vvaiiii  lor  Ben 
nie’s  feet,  for  the  sun  had  been  beating  down 
since  early  that  morning  on  the  driveway  to  the 
big  house.  Though  the  trees  in  the  yard  almost  com¬ 
pletely  shaded  the  front  lawn,  the  walk  was  still  so  hot 
that  Bennie  had  to  skip  quickly. 

Rotter,  walking  slowly  behind  the  boy,  didn’t  seem 
to  mind  the  hot  bricks  or  else  didn’t  feel  them,  for 
he  came  np  the  gradual  incline  of  the  drive  in  a 
deliberate  manner — his  heatl  low  and  one  foot  fol¬ 
lowing  another  in  an  nnhnrried,  unbroken  jxittern. 

Bennie  turned  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  old 
dog  was  making  it. 

“Come  on  there,  Rotter.  We  got  to  play  with  Charlie 
today  .  .  .  ’sense  me,  Mi.  Charlie,’’  he  corrected  him¬ 
self.  “You  stay  away  from  him.  Rotter,”  he  added  in 
a  low,  serious  voice. 

He  looked  down  affectionately  at  the  dog. 

“Come  on.  Rotter,  jus’  one  more  mile.”  Bennie 
chuckled  at  him  softly  so  that  the  dog  wouldn’t  hear 
him  laughing. 


— avis  annoehibeck 

Bennie  said  nothing.  Lena  looked  searchingly  at 
him  for  a  Icjng  time  and  then  spoke  impulsively  in  her 
soft,  sympathetic  tone. 

“I’ll  go  get  him,  Bennie.  Get  yourself  a  cake  from 
the  box.”  She  slid  off  her  stcjol  and  hobbled  stiffly 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later  while  Bennie  was  still  standing 
half-way  between  the  door  and  the  counters,  he  heard 
Charlie  and  Lena  coming  back  down  the  stairs — Char¬ 
lie’s  high  voice  railing  at  Lena  with  only  an  occasional 
mufiled  answer  from  her.  Charlie  came  striding  into 
the  kitchen  ahead  of  the  cook.  His  small  arm  swung 
the  dcjor  wide  scj  that  it  slammed  against  the  wall. 

“Hey,  Bennie!  Wish  vou’d  a  come  sooner.  I  got 
locked  in  my  room!” 

The  thought  of  it  did  not  seem  too  unjrleasant,  for 
he  laughed  as  he  spcjke.  I’hen  his  face  tightened,  and 
he  turned  to  Lena  behind  him. 


FIVE  MILE  DOG 


Rotter  followed  Bennie  quietly  around  to  the  back 
of  the  house,  but  he  waited  away  from  the  porch  while 
Bennie  went  in  the  kitchen.  He  settled  down  on  the 
grass  under  a  camelia  bush  and  stretched  out  whee/.- 
ingly  cjn  the  cool,  darker  green  of  the  shade. 

Lena  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  counters  ivith  her 
back  to  the  door  when  Bennie  opened  the  screen  with 
only  a  tiny  creak  of  the  hinge  and  a  soft,  dusty  whis- 
jier  as  his  bare  feet  brushed  the  linoleum  lloor.  She 
sat  singing  softly  to  herself  as  she  polished  a  tall,  silver 
bowl,  unaware  that  the  bov  had  let  himself  in  atul  was 
standing  behind  her. 

“Aunt  Lena,”  atid  then  he  stopped,  not  knowing 
quite  what  to  say. 

“Bennie!  W’hat  you  coinin’  in  so  tpiiet  lot?”  She 
half-turned  on  her  stool  to  see  him. 

“Where’s  Charlie,  Aunt  Lena?” 

“He’s  up  in  his  room.  He  thrown  a  block  at  little 
Peggy,  and  Mis’  Margaret  done  put  him  iti  his  room 
till  you  come.”  She  dropped  hei  voice  confidingiv. 
“He’s  mighty  mean  today.” 


“Jus’  because  this  nigger  heie  had  to  tell  on  me!” 
He  gave  her  a  scathing  glance  and  then  turned  to  Beti- 
nie. 

Bennie’s  heatl  was  bent,  atid  he  was  making  rustlitig 
semi-circles  with  his  foot  on  the  kitchen  lloor. 

“W'hat  we  gonna  do  today,  Bentiie?” 

“I  donno.  It’s  too  hot  to  play  ball.” 

“Well,  think  of  something  else  to  do.” 

d'he  two  of  them  walked  out  on  the  porch  into  the 
bright  sunlight. 

“\Vhose  dog  is  that  lying  there?”  Charlie  asked. 

Bennie  chuckled  as  he  looked  at  his  dog  still  lying 
utider  the  camelia  bush. 

“That’s  my  dog,  Mister  Chat  lie.  My  dad  says  that’s 
only  a  five  mile  dog  atul  that  he  ain’t  no  coutit.  Btit 
that  old  dog’s  got  it!” 

“What  do  you  mean,  ‘five  mile’?” 

“My  dad  says  that  dog  there  just  can  make  it  to  the 
river  and  back,  and  that’s  five  mile.  \Vhen  he  gets 
there  he  acts  like  he  just  made  it,  and  then  he  has  to 
lay  down  all  the  while  we’re  there,  d  heti  he  just  can 
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make  it  hack  to  the  house,  and  that's  five  mile." 

Rennie  langheil  again  as  he  saw  the  dog  snuggle 
closer  to  the  damp  earth. 

“Where  do  vou  go  cvhen  yon  gci  fishing.  Rennie?” 
Ciharlie  asked. 

“Down  on  the  river  just  before  you  get  to  the 
hridge.” 

"Let’s  go  there  today.  Rennie.  A\'e  can  go  fishing!” 

'■\\'e  can’t  go  there  today.  ^Vhy,  that’s  clear  across 
town  and  then  it’s  five  mile  from  my  house.” 

"That  don’t  make  any  difference,  Rennie.  What’s 
the  matter,  vou  scared?  Nobody’ll  see  where  we  go.” 

“Okay  then.”  Rennie  noncommitally  agreed. 

"Then  let’s  go!  Come  on,  dog!”  Charlie  jnmped 
off  the  porch  almost  on  top  of  the  dog.  Rotter  half- 
rolled  away  from  into  the  camelia  bush  ivhile  Charlie 
laughed  at  the  boy’s  discomfiture. 

“Get  out  of  there!”  Charlie  shouted. 

Rennie  ignored  the  scene  until  the  dog  was  on  his 
feet.  The  three  of  them  started  down  the  drive,  but 
Rennie  soon  dropped  back  to  put  himself  between 
Charlie  and  the  dog. 

Rennie’s  feet  lightly  touched  the  pavement.  His 
doivncast  head  made  a  small,  round  shadow  which 
proceeded  his  toes  by  a  few  inches  as  he  walked.  The 
three  of  them  walked  in  silent  cadence  to  the  insistant 
beat  of  the  cicades  ivhich  played  back  and  forth  across 
their  heads. 

"When  they  turned  out  on  the  sidewalk  next  to  the 
highway.  Rotter  dropped  back  behind  them.  Charlie 
turned  to  look  at  each  car  as  it  passed,  but  Rennie 
and  Rotter  walked  on  with  their  eyes  watching  the 
bleached  cement  under  their  feet. 

“Look,  he’s  stopped,  Rennie.”  The  two  boys  turned 
back  to  look  at  Rotter  half-lying  several  feet  behind 
them.  He  tvas  breathing  heavily,  and  his  dark  tongue 
quivered  outside  his  mouth  as  he  gasped.  Charlie 
started  crossly  toward  the  dog. 

“Dam’  dog.  'We’ll  never  get  there  if  we  have  to  stojr 
for  him  all  the  time.  Come  on  there,  dog!”  He  grasp¬ 


ed  a  handfid  of  hair  on  the  Rotter’s  neck  and  pulled 
him  a  few  stejis. 

Rennie  involuntarily  stepped  toward  the  pair,  but 
Charlie  released  the  dog  and  walked  back  to  Rennie. 

“Dam’  stupid  dog  you  got  there.”  He  strode  by 
Rennie  with  his  eyes  staring  ahead  down  the  deserted 
street. 

Rennie  turned  back  without  saying  anything,  and 
the  little  group  resumed  its  journey.  Gradually  the 
trees  thinned  out,  and  the  houses  became  closer  and 
closer  together.  Turning  off  the  sidewalk,  Bennie 
stepped  in  the  few  inches  of  soil  between  the  cement 
and  the  highway.  Charlie  still  led  the  group,  saying 
nothing  to  his  companions  as  he  scanned  the  houses 
and  the  passing  cars. 

Once  again  he  wheeled  back  to  look  at  the  dog. 
Rotter  was  almost  a  half  block  behind  them.  He  lay 
on  the  earth  next  to  the  highway  with  the  side  of 
his  head  pressed  against  the  dirt.  His  whole  body 
heaved  as  he  tried  to  breathe. 

Charlie  raced  back  to  Rotter  and  grabbed  him  at 
the  back  of  the  neck,  kicking  at  the  dog’s  side. 

“You  dam’  dog!  Get  up!  Get  up!  You  dam’  dog!” 
His  screams  covered  the  dog’s  cries  of  pain  as  he 
struck  at  him. 

Suddenly  Bennie  bolted  toward  the  pair.  His  mouth 
was  wide  and  contorted  in  a  kind  of  physical  pain, 
but  the  only  sound  that  came  from  him  was  a  kind 
of  slap,  slap  of  his  bare  feet  on  the  sidewalk.  Seeing 
Bennie,  Charlie  dropped  his  hold  on  the  dog,  and 
Rotter  loped  blindly  across  the  street  and,  still  wimp- 
ering  softly,  disappeared  behind  one  of  the  houses. 

Bennie  reached  Charlie  and  passed  him  as  he  ran 
tow^ards  a  telephone  pole  at  the  edge  of  the  street. 
He  flung  his  arms  around  the  pole  and  pressed  his 
face  against  the  brown  wood.  He  clung  so  tightly 
that  his  body  remained  motionless,  except  for  the 
few  shiny  tears  running  down  his  silent  face. 

“Dam’  stupid  dog,”  said  Charlie  as  he  turned  to¬ 
wards  town. 


'Lhere  are  many  who  come. 

There  are  many  who  go. 

But  those  who  stay 
Will  never  know 

The  truth  of  those  who  come  and  go. 

— Rutledge  Parker 
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Canary  Red 

(onllnucd  fyom  fxi'^c 

many  cjucsti(jiis.  A  1  t  c  r  breaklast 
Hcnnrietta  tried  to  ask  her  grand¬ 
mother  (|iiestions  about  her  mother, 
l)tit  her  grandmother  told  her  to  get 
out  ot  the  way  and  told  her  she 
would  have  to  go  to  church  with  her 
tlown  and  sleep  in  her  father’s  bed  at 
the  Matldocks.  I'he  next  day  they 
got  np  very  early  anti  left  before  the 
Madtlocks  got  up.  d'hey  got  to  their 
grandmother’s  house  too  early,  so 
they  had  to  sit  on  the  steps  until  their 
graiuhnother  came  out  lor  the  paper. 
■She  was  matl  that  they  had  tome  so 
early. 

(iian’ina  said  that  their  mother 
was  still  asleep  and  that  she  neetled 
all  the  rest  she  coidd  get,  and  their 
father  was  asleep  on  the  ditiing  room 
conch  so  they  had  to  be  very  (juiet. 
Her  brother  read  the  funny  papers 
to  her  until  breakfast  teas  ready,  and 
he  got  mad  because  she  asketl  him  so 
m  a  n  y  cpiestions.  .\fter  breakfast 
llennrietta  tried  to  ask  her  grand¬ 


mother  (piestions  abonl  her  mother, 
bnt  her  grandmother  told  her  to  get 
oi  the  way  and  told  her  she  would 
h  a  \' e  to  go  to  (lunch  with  her 
grandlather  and  not  see  her  mother 
until  that  afternoon  if  she  didn’t 
stop  pestering.  Hennrietta  went  and 
emptied  the  umbrella  stand  in  the 
hall  and  found  three  pennies  in  it. 
Her  grandfather  always  put  pennies 
in  it  for  her. 

As  she  was  putting  the  umbrellas 
back,  .she  heard  a  soft  cough  and 
.someone  called  her  grandmother 
from  her  room.  Her  grandmother 
went  in  and  closed  the  door.  Hennri¬ 
etta  waited.  In  a  little  while  Chan’ma 
came  out  and  tcrld  flennrietta  and 
.Malctmi  t(j  come  in  (piietly.  I’hey 
went  in  and  Hennrietta  held  tightly 
to  Malcom’s  hand. 

“Hello,  Malcom.  Hello  Henriet¬ 
ta.’’  rheir  mother  was  lying  back  on 
the  bed  smiling  at  them.  She  knew' 
who  tliey  w'ere. 

Malctmi  .said,  “Hullo,’’  but  Henn¬ 
rietta  stared  at  her  mother.  She  was 
very  white  and  the  sheets  w’ere  very- 
white.  She  was  pretty,  and  her  hair 


— her  hair  was  prettier  than  the  can¬ 
ary’s  feathers,  prettier  than  the  roan 
dial  looked  down  at  her.  Her  hair 
was  a  deep,  dee|)  red  as  it  lay  on  the 
pillow.  Hennrietta  let  g(j  (jf  Mal¬ 
com’s  hand  and  started  toward  her 
mother.  Her  grandmother  stopped 
her. 

“Hennrietta,  f  told  you  not  to  get 
too  near  your  mother.” 

“Ijut  I  want  to  touch  her  hair — it’s 
prettier  than  the  canary.”  Hennriet¬ 
ta  was  still  lottking  at  her  imrther. 
Her  mother  smiled  and  looked  as  if 
she  knew  something  about  Hennriet¬ 
ta  that  no  one  else  knew. 

“Some  day  you’ll  be  able  to  touch 
it,  baby.  Some  day  I’ll  be  able  to 
touch  yours,  too.”  And  Hennrietta 
knew  her  mother  wanted  to  very 
badly. 

Her  grandnujther  patted  her  on 
the  arm. 

“Now-  you  two  go  outside  and 
]day.  You’ll  see  yejur  mother  later. 
.And  for  heaven’s  sake,  Hennrietta, 
keejr  your  clothes  and  your  hands 
and  face  clean.” 

.\nd  Hennrietta  did. 


I  must  .seek  to  be  clean  in  simple 

Onr  hearts  have  cried  out  to  torn 

things 

breasts 

Whose  lives  cry  out  their  loves. 

W'hose  .seed  is  stvept  beyond  the 

1  must  seek  t(j  wash  in  light 

scorched  plain 

COGNIZANCE  tlearer  spring.s. 

death  fd  wrong  desire  njton  macaibre 

(hiiet  as  cloves. 

wind. 

Knowing  as  night. 

born  of  tiniest. 

In  jiaradox  amain 

Of  birth  to  death  descend. 

From  yet  another  land  onr  tree 
Has  heard  the  waters  and  has  re¬ 
joiced 

In  contradiction  of  unknown  frnit 
BIRTH  Onr  spirits  as  a  voice 
Whose  life  shall  free 
Of  lonely  river  bells. 

— Fred  Pennington 
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A  Shell  for  Poetry 

continued  froin  page  6 

ihc  last  of  these,  the  Northern  lights.  Hopkins  best 
expresses  the  totality  of  its  meaning: 

This  hnsv  ^^■orking  of  nature — tvholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  earth  and  seeming  to  go  on  a 
strain  of  time  not  reckoned  by  onr  reckoning  of 
davs  ami  years,  but  simpler  and  as  if  correct¬ 
ing  the  preoccupation  of  the  tvorld  by  being- 
preoccupied  tvith  and  aj^pealing  to  and  dated 
to  the  day  of  judgment — teas  like  a  new  witness 
to  God  and  filled  me  with  delightful  fear.® 

How  rcas  Hopkins  to  capture  in  words  this  “witness 
to  God” — this  instress?  Since  the  ordinary  diction  of 
poetry  teas  not  enough,  he  set  about  finding  a  new 
diction.  Yet  his  interest  in  -tvords  -^vas  perhaps  not  al¬ 
ways  exclnsiyely  tvith  an  eye  to  presenting  an  idea  in 
poetry.  He  had  an  acute  case  of  word  fascination.  He 
teas  intrigued  by  their  sound,  as  tcell  as  by  their  mean¬ 
ing,  connotation,  denotation,  and  etymology.  “I  have 
found  my  music  in  a  cotnon  -word,”  he  confesses  in 
some  of  the  unnamed  lines  included  in  his  early  diary. 
His  kitotvledge  of  and  interest  in  classical  and  modern 
languages  gave  him  an  insight  into  the  origin  and  in¬ 
terrelation  of  -words.  Entries  in  the  diary  written  while 
he  was  in  school  include  long  dissertations  on  a  single 
tvord — the  tvord  “horn”,  for  instance.  Then  he  strings 
together  lists  of  words  like  “crook,  crank,  kranke. 
Clink,  crank,”  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  their  crisp 
sound. 

Later,  in  his  journal,  his  interest  turned  to  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  dialect,  he  begins  to  record  the  ways, 
speech  peculiarities  of  his  Jesuit  brothers  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  This  attention  to  voice  in¬ 
flection  recalls  his  definitions  of  “sprung  rhythm”  and 
the  accompanying  system  of  markings  he  invented  for 
the  reading  of  his  jroetry.  He  knew  from  careful  listen¬ 
ing  the  imjDortance  even  of  a  syllable  and  of  its  several 
pronunciations.  Accordingly  he  wanted  to  indicate 
Avhat  inflection  was  intended.  For  he  explains  in 
“Poetic  Diction”  in  poetry  “structure  forces  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  each  syllable.” 

In  still  another  j^aper  Hopkins  outlines  some  of 
his  theories  about  words  which  he  carries  out  later, 
first  in  his  descriptions  for  raw  material  and  then  in 
his  poetry.  He  names  three  “terms”  of  words:  “prepos¬ 
session  of  feeling  (connotation) ,  definition,  and  exten¬ 
sion  images  (things)  .”  Speaking  cjf  the  jroet,  he  says, 
“with  a  disengaged  and  unconditional  prepossession 
in  these  minds  is  often  found  an  intellectual  attrac¬ 
tion  for  very  sharp  and  pure  dialectic.  .  .  hard  and 
telling  art  forms.”"  This  explanation  may  be  confus¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  not  hard  to  see  that  Hopkins’  diction 


is  ccrlaiidy  "iKirtl  and  telling" — M’ake  for  instance,  the 
sun  "in  ;i  ])ash  of  soap-sud-colorcd  gummy  l)inibeams.” 
To  this  sort  of  compressed,  concentrated  talk  he  turns 
increasingly  during  the  course  of  his  notebooks. 

To  tratismit  the  impression  and  instress  he  feels, 
Hopkins  does  not  hesitate  to  use  words  out  of  usual 
context  and  to  mix  the  senses.  “Above,  the  Breitliorn 
Antares  sparkled  like  a  bright  crabapple  tifiglmg  in 
the  tvind,”  he  remarks;  and  “the  thunder  (was)  roll¬ 
ing  in  great  floors  of  sound.”  Again,  he  speaks  of“50ur 
yellow  light,”  “the  orange  peeling  (sic?)  of  the  Mit- 
ton  bells,”  and  “thundercolor.”  This  trick  is  in  keep¬ 
ing-  with  his  desire  to  integrate  things;  also  his  power¬ 
ful  reception  of  instress  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
usual  order  of  the  senses. 

If  anyone  ever  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres,  surely 
it  was  Hopkins.  He  listened  and  looked,  and  he  put 
down  the  raw  results:  things  and  words.  Then  with 
this  hoard  of  inscapes  and  pieces  of  concentrated  dic¬ 
tion  he  made  a  shell — a  shell  for  poetry — into  which 
he  could  pour  in  all  its  intensity  his  store  of  instress, 
be  it  in  estacy  or  in  agony,  sucked  from  the  nature 
and  the  God  with  which  he  wished  so  ardently  to  be 
“at  one.” 


^  The  Notebooks  and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  p.  134. 
“About  a  rough  drawing;  “This  skeleton  inscape  of  a  spray-end 
of  ash.  .  .  ”,  p.  134. 

“p.  136. 

■“p.  96. 

®  “The  way  men  Judge  in  parlicular  is  determined  for  each  Iry 
his  own  inscape.”  p.  98. 

"p.  129. 

'p.  153. 

“p.  135.  (My  punctuation) 

”  See  pp.  96-96. 


A  Home  in  the  Country 

conthiued  from  page  20 

bered  the  last  time  he  had  seen  them  fly  south  over 
the  rusty  fields,  when  he  had  run  into  the  house  to 
show  his  mother  before  they  darted  over  the  ridge. 
She  had  been  in  her  bedroom  before  the  large  Vic¬ 
torian  bureau,  the  last  of  her  furniture,  brushing  her 
hair,  that  thick  red  hair  of  hers.  He  remembered  how 
her  face  had  shone  when  she  told  him  the  news — that 
they  were  going  to  live  in  town  again,  that  they 
wouldn’t  have  to  sell  eggs  any  more,  and  he  wouldn’t 
have  to  feed  the  chickens.  She  had  told  him,  sweep¬ 
ing  her  hair  into  a  fat  bun.  The  Colonel,  and  town 
again,  and  yoti  can  go  to  boarding  school  and  I’ll  ivear 
sotne  decent  clothes  again.  A  house  of  her  own,  and 
furniture.  When  he  had  thought  of  that — of  town  and 
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the  Ijig,  black  luniiturc  again  he  had  Ijegun  to  cry. 
He  had  gone  into  the  parlor  so  that  she  woidd  not 
see  him.  tie  didn’t  want  to  go  to  boarding  school  anti 
lor  the  Colonel  to  live  with  them.  He  wanted  to  keep 
on  lit  ing  in  the  larmhotise  and  Icetling  the  chickens, 
t  limihng  on  the  stone  gateway,  and  lying  by  the  creek 
aiul  hearing  the  grasses  whistle.  Those  things  had 
come  to  be  important.  Now  they  were  going  to  be 
over.  He  remendjered  how  he  had  stood  by  the  fire¬ 
place  and  watched  the  Haines  toss  like  his  mother’s 
red  hair.  Anti  the  tears  and  the  redness  of  the  hre  hatl 
litirned  his  cheeks. 

“Did  yon  say  the  house  was  over  here?”  Della  was 
asking.  He  turned  to  her  and  nodded  gently. 

“Yes,  over  there,”  he  said. 

“It  must  have  been  awftdly  lonely  for  your  mother 
otit  here.”  They  had  gone  over  the  crest  of  the  hill 
anti  the  children  were  out  of  sight.  She  stopped  and 
locked  her  hands  behind  his  neck.  “Votir  poor  mother,” 
she  said  inpitdsively.  “William,  just  think  how  lucky 
we  are.  W’e  have  everything,  don’t  we?” 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  hopelessly.  She  went 
on.  “Maybe  you  do  spoil  me,  AVilliam,  but  I’m  so 
glad.  Just  by  being  you.  We  have  a  happy,  wonderful, 
full  life  living  where  we  are,  the  way  we  do.” 

She  rustled  against  him  and  finally  slid  away.  ‘AVell. 
Now  show  me  where  yon  used  to  live.” 

He  ]iointed.  There  was  nothing  left  of  the  house 
blit  a  lonely  chimney  crumbling  in  the  grass.  “It 
burned  down  a  while  after  we  moved  away,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

He  would  not  tell  her  now,  that  where  the  chimney 
stood  he  had  rvanted  to  build  a  house.  He  would  not 
tell  her  what  he  had  been  planning  over  and  over 
again  to  say — that  he  wanted  a  home  here,  that  he 
wanted  to  gather  memories  in  from  the  grasses  of  the 
battlefields  where  they  strayed  like  the  Civil  'War 
legends  he  had  loved.  Even  before  himself  the  idea 
liegan  to  droop;  for  when  he  saiv  the  old  places,  heard 
the  old  sounds,  and  smelled  the  old  smells,  they  weren’t 
the  same,  because  the  ones  he  loved  couldn’t  see 
them  and  understand.  He  saw  now  that  his  memories 
had  departed,  and  now  they  were  no  more  than  old 
and  pale  engravings  or  the  images  of  last  night’s  dream. 
.\11  that  triilv  remained  tvas  the  crumbling  chimney 
where  he  had  once  cried. 

“Really,  "William,”  his  wife  said,  taking  his  hand  as 
she  looked  over  the  hills.  “\Vasn’l  this  a  rather  terril)le 
place  to  grow  up?  I  mean  it  all  seems  so  bleak.” 

They  began  walking  back. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  it  was,”  he  said — astonished  to  find 
diat  he  was  able  to  smile. 


Jethro 

continued  fruni  page  11 

Ma.x  closed  his  eyes,  seeing  the  night  and  the  moon 
on  the  water  and  the  big  turtles  coming  up  onto  the 
shore.  And  he  was  there  too,  walking  down  the  beach 
with  the  hard  sand  cool  and  wet  beneath  his  bare 
feet,  seeing  the  foam  along  the  water’s  edge  Hash 
white  in  the  moonlight  as  the  turtles  came  up 
through  it  and  sent  the  pieces  shimmering  away  be¬ 
fore  the  wind.  'I’hey  woukl  come  up  silently,  slowly, 
out  of  the  dark  water,  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  sand.  .  . 

Jethro  was  standing  now,  and  Max  realized  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  sun  was  up.  It  was  time  to  go. 

As  he  watchetl  Jethro  disappear  down  the  road 
along  the  creek.  Max  waved  and  then  looked  out 
over  the  marsh,  hoping  for  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
l)ig  bird.  In  a  few  minutes  he  caught  sight  of  it,  stand¬ 
ing  amid  the  rushes  in  a  shallow  part  of  the  marsh. 
It  beat  suddenly  into  the  air  on  its  great  white  wings. 


Portraits  in  Evil 

continued  from  page  9 

“Ihought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.”  He 
could  not  pity  evil.  It  was  so  ludicrous,  so  obviously 
founded  in  lies.  For  him  the  line  between  right  and 
wrong  was  perfectly  clear,  and  he  separated  the  sheep 
from  the  goats  with  an  assurance  which  barely  escapes 
ruthlessness.  Milton  hated  evil  because  it  destroyed 
Ireauty,  anil  he  fought  it  always  iu  his  life  anil  in  his 
work. 

.\nd  so  we  may  choose:  to  weep  for  evil  with  .Mar¬ 
lowe,  to  shudiler  at  its  implications;  or  to  hate  it  with 
Milton,  to  laugh  it  into  the  dust  where,  a  miserable 
snake,  it  belongs.  I’erhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clioice  is  not  so  clear.  I*eiha]rs  we  must  do  both — hate 
wiong  while  grieving  its  ellects.  I'his  much  is  clear: 
Milton  and  Marlowe  both  implore  us  to  avoid  evil  or 
be  foievei  lost  in  that  wasteland  of  sterile  heart  and 
ugly  mind  and  little  soul. 
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Cutaways 

Tails 

Tux 

Whites 

Shoes 

Hi-Hats 

Canes 

Tuxedo  Junction 


L  G.  Balfour  Co. 

North  Carolina  Branch  Office 
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Your  Official 

Fraternity 

Jeweler 

HILL  PASCHALL 
Dist.  Mgr. 


SMS  anil  CHOPS 

at  popular  prices 


The  place  where 
Duke  students  meet 
their  friends  and 
enoy  their  food. 

Next  l  ime  Stop  In  At 
I’he  Corner  of  Kent  St. 
Duke  University  Rd.  and 
Chapel  Hill  St. 
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Duke  University 
Steres 

Owned  and  Operated  For 
Your  Convenience  By 

Duke  University 


Duke  University  Men's 
Store 

Women's  College  Store 
Book  Store 
Hospital  Store 


Highest  Cash  Prices 

Paid  For  All  Used 
Books 


The  Book  Exchange 

Five  Points  Tel.  2()91 


Bring  used  texts  and 
sell  or  exchange  them 
for  something  you  need 

All  Kinds  Of  Outlines 
For  Your  Finals. 


STUDENTS!! 


INGOLD 
TIRE  CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR.S  FOR 

General  Tires 
and  Batteries 

We  Al,so  Have  All  Sizes 
Of  Used  Tires 

202  S.  Gregson  St.  —  Phone  3-3364 


Duke 


University 


•  Women's  College 
Dining  Halls 

•  Southgate  Dining 
Hall 

•  Cafeterias  A-B-D 

•  The  Oak  Room 

•  Breakfast  Bar 

•  C-Tray  Service 

•  The  New  Grille 

•  Graduate  Center 
Cafeteria  and 
Coffee  Lounge 
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TWA 

TSANS  WORLD  AIRLINES 

TWA  ANNOUNCES  TRAVEL-STUDY 
TOURS  FOR  THIS  SUMMER 


More  than  25  combination  travel  and  study  tours 
for  students  and  teachers  have  been  announced  for 
this  summer  by  Dr.  John  H.  Furbay,  manager  of  Air 
World  Education  of  Trans  ^Vorld  Airlines. 

The  tours  have  been  organized  in  cooperation  with 
leading  education  travel  agencies.  Prices  in  most  cases 
have  been  predicated  on  T^\^A.’s  Sky  Tourist  fares  in 
order  to  keep  the  all-expense  cost  to  a  minimum.  In  a 
number  of  tours,  college  credits  may  be  earned. 

According  to  Dr.  Furbay  the  tours  have  been  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  offer  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment, 
knowledge  and  vacation  value.  Last  summer.  Dr.  Fur¬ 
bay  pointed  out,  a  total  of  918  persons  took  22  TWA 
organized  study  tours  and  another  600  students  and 
abroad. 

The  tours  cover  nearly  every  free  nation  in  Europe 
and  some  include  the  Middle  East.  All  tours  have  the 
services  of  a  qualified  conductor.  Certain  tours  also 
include  a  choice  of  four-week  seminars  at  leading 
Euroj^ean  universities. 

One  of  the  .seminar  tours,  for  instance,  of  six  weeks 
for  the  inclusive  price  of  $1189,  visits  France,  England 
and  Switzerland,  and  includes  a  four-week  seminar  in 
International  Education  in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Education  Conference  in  Geneva.  It  is  spe¬ 
cifically  designed  for  teachers  who  desire  to  study  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  in  Europe. 

Another  tour,  of  31  days  for  the  inclusive  price  of 
S1120,  is  designed  for  elementary  school  principals. 
During  their  visits  to  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Scotland  and  England  they 
will  meet  and  review  mutual  problems  with  local 
school  princijjals  in  these  countries. 


One  tour,  sponsored  by  Lafayette  College  in  co¬ 
operation  with  TWA,  will  circle  the  globe,  leaving 
San  Francisco  the  first  week  of  July,  returning  from 
Paris  six  to  eight  weeks  later.  Inclusive  price  of  this 
tour  is  approximately  $2,095. 

This  summer  again  the  Winona  Lake  School  of 
Theology  is  sponsoring  a  “flying  seminar”  tour  of 
Bible  lands  in  five  weeks  and  including  European 
cities,  with  ten  hours  of  credit  earned  en  route  for 
qualified  students.  Inclusive  price  is  $1,550. 

In  addition,  special  services  listed  in  the  Travel 
and  Study  Tour  Digest  pamphlet  issued  by  TWA  and 
travel  agencies  include  summer  school  courses  at  the 
Sorbonne,  courses  in  fashion  designing,  in  French 
cuisine,  and  in  interior  decoration,  at  inclusive  prices 
of  $747  each,  and  courses  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
universities. 

Full  details  of  all  tours  may  be  obtained  from  any 
travel  agent  or  any  TWA  office  in  more  than  60 
United  States  cities. 


John  H.  Furbay,  Ph.D.,  Director  Air  World  Tours,  CM 

80  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  information  on  the  Trans  World  Airlines  Edu¬ 
cational  Tours  to  be  offered  in  1953. 

A^ame  . 

Position  . 

Address  . 


City  .  Zone 

Slate  .  Phone  No . 
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Julia  Allen 

Marilyn  Vaughan 

Marie  Gatch 

Joan  Corzett 

Jarvis 

Bassett 

Brown 

Pegrain 

Audrey  DuToit 

R.  W.  Stubbs 

Bob  Burrell 

Nina  Glass 

Alspaugh 
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Giles 

Carolyn  Whiley 

C.  L.  Ward 

John  Larsen 

R.  D.  Little 
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S.  B.  Stevens 

C.  P.  Ledes 

Tom  limes 

Charles  Lackey 

1) 

1 

J 

G 

H.  F.  Scliarges 

Sam  Hitks 

Gary  Stein 

P.  J.  Allison 

H 

O  &  P 

R.  S,  Sc  T 

K  Sc  L 

Ted  Moore 

M  Sc  N 

Don  Russell 

VV.  X,  Y,  Z,  Sc  AA 

Bob  Hiischfeld 
CC 

J.  T.  Patterson 

EE 

Geo.  Strzetelski 
GG 

Page  Wilmer 

Ay  cot  k 


ALL  THESE 
CAMPUS 

REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  SERVE 
YOUR 
CLEANING 
AND  LAUNDERING 
NEEDS 

Joe  Tyson,  James  Crook 
Men’s  Ciratiuale  Doniiiturv 

for  the 


J.  M.  Clont/ 

U  Sc  \ 

John  Ost 

RB 

C.  H.  Moffat 
lYD 

Harry  Long 
FF 

Tom  King 
HH 

Mrs.  Abbott 

Baker  House 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LAUNDRY 


which  offers  the  followiutr  excellent  services: 
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PLUS  — SUMMER  STORAGE  FOR  YOUR  WINTER  CLOTHES 

K.  P.  Hayes,  ’27,  Manager 


X  THINK 

weVe 

^  GOT  A 
NEW 

champ! 


LOOKA  that! 
RJGHT  DOWN 
THE  MIDDLE. 

150  YARDS/ 
>  EASY ! 


rs  STILL 

rolling! 


Only  firna  will  •fell  abouL  a 
new  goffer!  And  only  1?me 
will  tell  abouf  a  ci^ami  fe  i  i 


NOT  TO  BE  CADDY/ 
BUT  HOW  ABOUT  " 
HER  SHORT  GAME? 


o  o  o 


on^Time  will  Tell 


THERE  MUST  BE  A  REASON  WHY  Camel  is 


America’s  most  popular  cigarette  —  leading  all 
other  brands  by  billions!  There’s  a  simple 
answer:  Camels  give  you  just  what  you  want  in 
a  cigarette  —  rich,  full  flavor  and  cool,  cool 
mildness,  pack  after  pack!  Smoke  only  Camels 
for  30  days  and  see  how  mild,  how  flavorful, 
how  thoroughly  enjoyable  they  are  as  your 
steady  smoke! 


More  People  Smoke  Camels  than  any  other  cigarette! 


